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HP1  HE  following  Work  is  the  fubftance 
of  various  fpeculations,  which  oc- 
cafionally  occupied  the  author,  and  enli¬ 
vened  his  leifure  hours.  It  is  not  intend- 

/ 

ed  for  the  learned  ;  they  are  above  it :  nor 
for  the  vulgar  ;  they  are  below  it.  It  is 
intended  for  thofe  who,  free  from  the 
corruption  of  opulence  and  depreffion  of 
bodily  labour,  are  fond  of  ufeful  know¬ 
ledge  ;  who,  even  in  the  delirium  of 
youth,  feel  the  dawn  of  patiiotifm,  and 
who,  in  riper  years,  enjoy  its  meridian 
warmth.  To  fuch  men  this  Work  is  de¬ 
dicated  ;  and  that  they  may  profit  by  it, 
is  the  author’s  ardent  wifh  ;  and  probably 
will  be  while  he  retains  life  fufficient  to 
form  a  wifh. 


May 


Vi  P  R  E  V  ACE. 

May  not  he  hope,  that  this  Work,  child 

of  his  gray  hairs,  will  furvive,  and  bear 

teftimony  for  him  to  good  men,  that  even 

a  laborious  calling,  which  left  him  not 

many  leifure  hours,  never  banifhed  from 
0 ** 

his  mind,  that  he  would  little  deferve  to 
be  of  the  human  fpecies,  were  he  indif¬ 
ferent  about  his  fellow-creatures  : 

Homo  fam  ;  human i  nihil  a  ms  aUsnum  puts . 

Moft  of  the  fubjeCts  handled  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fheets,  admit  but  of  probable  rea- 
foning  ;  and,  with  refpeCt  to  fuch  reafon- 
ings,  it  is  often  difficult  to  fay,  what  degree 
of  conviction  they  ought  to  produce.  It 
is  eafy  to  form  piaufible  arguments  ;  but 
to  form  fuch  as  can  Hand  the  teft  of  time, 
is  not  always  eafy.  I  cou’d  amufe  the 

reader  with  numerous  examples  of  con- 

« 

jeCtural  arguments,  which,  fair  at  a  diftant 
view,  vanifh  like  a  cloud  on  a  near  ap¬ 
proach.  Several  examples,  not  to  go  far¬ 
ther,  are  mentioned  in  the  preliminary 

difcourfe. 
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difcourfe.  The  hazard  of  being  mifled  by 
fuch  arguments,  gave  the  author  much 
anxiety  ;  and,  after  his  utmoft  attention, 
he  can  but  faintly  hope,  that  he  has  not 
often  wandered  far  from  truth. 


To 


i 


To  the  Reader, 


As  one  great  object  of  the  Editor  is  to 
make  this  a  popular  Work,  he  has,  chiefly 
with  a  view  to  the  female  fex,  fubjoined 
an  Englifh  tranflauon  of  the  quotations 
from  other  languages. 
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SKETCHES 

OF  THE 

BISTORT  OF  MAN. 


t  |  iHE  Human  Species  is  in  every 
I  view  an  interefting  fubjeCt,  and 
has  been  in  every  age  the  chief 
inquiry  of  philofophers.  The  faculties  of 
the  mind  have  been  explored,  and  the  af¬ 
fections  of  the  heart ;  but  there  is  {till 
wanting  a  hiftory  of  the  fpecies,  in  its 
progrefs  from  the  favage  ftate  to  its  high- 
eft  civilization  and  improvement.  Above 
thirty  years  ago,  the  author  began  to  col- 
left  materials  for  that  hiftory;  and,  in  the 

vigour  of  youth,  did  not  think  the  un¬ 
dertaking  too  bold  even  for  a  tingle  hand : 
but,  in  the  progrefs  of  the  work,  he  found 
Vol.  I,  A  his 


3  Hiftory  of  Man. 

nis  abilities  no  more  than  fufficient  for  ex¬ 
ecuting  a  few  imperfect  Sketches.  Thefe 
are  brought  under  the  following  heads, 
i.  Progrefs  of  Men  independent  of  Soci¬ 
ety*  2.  Progrefs  of  Men  in  Society. 
3*  Progrefs  of  the  Sciences.  To  explain 
thefe  heads  a  preliminary  difcourfe  is  ne- 
celfary ;  which  is,  to  examine,  Whether 
all  men  be  of  one  lineage,  defcgnded  from 
a  fingle  pair,  or  whether  there  be  different 
races  originally  diftindt. 


Preliminary  Discourse,  con-* 
cerning  the  Origin  of  Men  and 
of  Languages. 

WHether  there  are  different  races 
of  men,  or  whether  all  men  are  of 
one  race  without  any  difference  but  what 
proceeds  from  climate  or  other  external 
caufe,  is  a  queftion  which  philofophers 
oiner  widely  about.  As  the  queftion  is  of 
moment  in  tracing  the  hiftory  of  man,  I 
purpofe  to  contribute  my  mite.  And,  in 
order  to  admit  all  the  light  poflible,  a 
view  of  brute  animals  as  divided  into  dif¬ 
ferent  races  or  kinds,  will  make  a  proper 
introduction. 

As  many  animals  contribute  to  our  well- 
being,  and  as  many  are  noxious,  man 
would  be  a  being  not  a  little  nnperfed, 
were  he  provided  with  no  means  but  ex¬ 
perience  for  diftinguiihing  the  one  fort 

from  the  other.  Did  every  animal  make 

0 

a  fpecies  by  itfelf  (indulging  the  expref- 
fion)  differing  from  all  others,  a  man 
would  finifh  his  cotitie  without  acquiring 

A  % 
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as  much  knowledge  of  animals  as  is  ne- 
ceflary  even  for  felf-prefervation  :  he 
would  be  absolutely  at  a  lofs  with  refpeft 
to  unknown  individuals.  The  Deity  has 
left  none  of  his  works  imperfect.  Ani¬ 
mals  are  formed  ot  different  kinds  ;  refem- 
blance  prevailing  among  animals  of  the 
fame  kind,  diffimilitude  among  animals  of 
different  kinds.  And,  to  prevent  confu- 
fion,  kinds  are  diftinguifhed  externally  by 
figure,  air,  manner,  fo  clearly  as  not  to 
efcape  even  a  child*.  Nor  does  Divine 
Wifdom  flop  here  :  to  complete  the  fyf- 
tern,  we  are  endued  with  an  innate  convic¬ 
tion,  that  each  kind  has  properties  pecu¬ 
liar  to  itfelf ;  and  that  thefe  properties  be¬ 
long  to  every  individual  of  the  kind  [a). 
Our  road  to  the  knowledge  of  animals  is 
thus  wonderfully  fhortened :  the  expert- 

*  “  And  out  of  the  ground  the  Lord  God  formed 
a  every  bead  of  the  field,  and  every  fowl  of  the  air, 
<«  and  brought  them  unto  Adam  to  fee  what  he  would 
«  call  them.  And  Adam  gave  names  to  all  cattle, 
«  and  to  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  to  every  bead  of  the 
field.0  Gen*  ii«  19* 

(a)  See  Elements  of  Criticifm,  vol.  2.  p.  490.  edit.  5, 

ence 
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ence  we  have  of  the  difpofition  and  pro¬ 
perties  of  any  animal,  is  applied  without 
hefitation  to  every  one  of  the  kind.  By 
that  conviction,  a  child,  familiar  with  one 
dog,  is  fond  of  others  that  refemble  it : 
An  European,  upon  the  firft  fight  of  a 
cow  in  Africa,  ftrokes  it  as  gentle  and  in¬ 
nocent  :  and  an  African  avoids  a  tiger  in 
Hindoftan  as  at  home. 

If  the  foregoing  theory  be  well  founded, 
neither  experience  nor  argument  is  requi¬ 
red  to  prove,  that  a  horfe  is  not  an  afs,  or 
that  a  monkey  is  not  a  man  (a).  In  lome 
individuals  indeed,  there  is  fuch  a  mixture 
of  refemblance  and  diffimilitude,  as  to  ren¬ 
der  it  uncertain  to  what  fpecies  they  be¬ 
long.  But  fuch  inftances  are  rare,  and 
impinge  not  on  the  general  law.  Such 
queftions  may  be  curious,  but  they  are  of 
little  ufe. 

Whether  man  be  provided  by  nature 
with  a  faculty  to  diftinguilh  innocent  ani¬ 
mals  from  what  are  noxious,  feems  not  a 
clear  point :  fuch  a  faculty  may  be  thought 
unnecelfary  to  man,  being  fupplied  by 
reafon  and  experience.  But  as  reafon  and 

(3)  See  M.  Buffon’s  natural  hiftory. 

experience 
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experience  have  little  influence  on  brute 
animals,  they  undoubtedly  poffefs  that  hi- 
Cuity  *\  A  bead  of  prey  would  be  ill  fit¬ 
ted  for  its  ftation,  if  nature  did  not  teach 
it  what  creatures  to  attack,  what  to  avoid. 
A  rabbit  is  the  prey  of  the  ferret.  Prefent 
d  la^bit,  even  dead,  to  a  young  ferret  that 
never  had  ieen  a  rabbit  :  it  throws  itfelf 
upon  the  body,  and  bites  it  with  fury. 
A  hound  has  the  fame  faculty  with  refpect 
to  a  hare ;  and  moft  dogs  have  it.  Un~ 
ids  airedted  by  nature,  innocent  animals 
w°uld  not  know  their  enemy  till  they 

wctc  in  ns  clutches.  A  hare  flies  with 
precipitation  from  the  firft  dog  it  ever 
faw ;  and  a  chicken,  upon  the  fight  of  a 
juui  cowe.s  under  its  dam.  Social  am— 

» 

mals,  without  fcruple,  conned  with  their 


*  Brute  animals  have  many  inflin<fh  that  are  de¬ 
nied  to  uian  ;  becaufe  the  want  oi  them  can  be  fuo- 
plied  by  education.  An  infant  muft  be  taught  to  walk; 
and  it  is  long  before  it  acquires  the  art  in  perfection. 
Brutes  nave  no  teacher  but  nature.  A  foal,  the  mo¬ 
ment  it  fees  the  light,  walks  no  lefs  perfe&Iy  than  its 
parents.  And  fo  does  a  partridge,  lapwing,  fee. 

Bente  lupus,  cornu  taurus  petit ;  unde  nifi  intus 
Monflratum  ?  Horace. 
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own  kind,  and  as  readily  avoid  others*. 
Birds  are  not  afraid  of  quadrupeds;  not 
even  of  a  cat,  till  they  are  taught  by  ex¬ 
perience  that  a  cat  is  their  enemy.  They 
appear  to  be  as  little  afraid  of  a  man  natu¬ 
rally  ;  and  upon  that  account  are  far  from 
being  fhy  when  left  unmolefted.  In  the 
uninhabited  ifland  of  Vi fi a  Grande,  one 
or  the  Philippines,  Kempfer  fays,  that 
birds  may  be  taken  with  the  hand.  Hawks, 
in  fome  of  the  South-fea  iflands,  are  e- 
qually  tame.  At  Port  I'.gmont  in  the 
Falkland  illands,  geefe,  far  from  being 
fhy,  may  be  knocked  down  with  a  flick, 

1  he  birds  that  inhabit  certain  rocks  hang- 
!nS  o\  tr  the  lea,  in  the  ifland  ot  Annabon, 
,A c  lC°d  readily  out  of  a  man’s  hand. 
ln  Afabia  Felix,  foxes  and  apes  fhow  no 
fear  of  man ;  the  inhabitants  of  hot  coun¬ 
tries  having  no  notion  of  hunting.  In 
me  uninhabited  iiland  Bering,  adjacent  to 


*  The  populace  about  Smyrna  have  a  cruel  amufe- 
ment.  They  lay  the  eggs  of  a  hen  in  a  ftork’s  neft. 

^.0n  fee'n^  tne  Sickens,  the  male  in  amazement 
Ca  S  ne,Shb°uring  ftorks  together;  who,  to  re¬ 
venge  the  affront  put  upon  them,  deftroy  the  poor  in¬ 
nocent  emale ;  while  he  bewails  his  misfortune  in 
aeavy  lamentation, 


Kata- 
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Kamfkatka,  foxes  are  fo  little  fhy  that 
they  fcarce  go  out  of  a  man’s  way.  Doth 
not  this  obfervation  fugged:  a  final  caufe  ? 
A  partridge,  a  plover,  a  pheafant,  would 
be  loft  to  man  for  food,  were  they  natu¬ 
rally  as  much  afraid  of  him  as  of  a  hawk 
or  a  kite. 

The  divifion  of  animals  into  different 
kinds,  ferves  another  purpofe,  no  lefs  im¬ 
portant  than  thofe  mentioned  ;  which  is, 
to  fit  them  for  different  climates.  We 
learn  from  experience,  that  no  animal  nor 
vegetable  is  equally  fitted  for  every  climate ; 
and  from  experience  we  alfo  learn,  that 
there  is  no  animal  nor  vegetable  but  what 
is  fitted  for  fome  climate,  where  it  grows 
to  perfedion.  Even  in  the  torrid  zone, 
plants  of  a  cold  climate  are  found  upon 
mountains  where  plants  of  a  hot  climate 
will  not  grow  ;  and  the  height  of  a  moun¬ 
tain  may  be  determined  with  tolerable  pre- 
cifion  from  the  plants  it  produces.  Wheat 
is  not  an  indigenous  plant  in  Britain  i  no 
farmer  is  ignorant  that  foreign  feed  is  re- 
quifite  to  preferve  the  plant  in  vigour. 
To  prevent  flax  from  degenerating  in  Scot¬ 
land  and  Ireland,  great  quantities  of  xo- 
reign  feed  are  annually  imported.  A  ca- 
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mel  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  burning 
fands  of  Arabia  5  and  Lapland  would  be 
uninhabitable  but  for  rain-deer,  an  animal 
fo  entirely  fitted  for  piercing  cold,  that  it 
cannot  fubfilt  even  in  a  temperate  climate. 
Arabian  and  Barbary  horfes  degenerate  in 
Britain  ;  and,  to  preferve  the  breed  in  fome 
degree  of  perfection,  frequent  fupplies 
from  their  original  climate  are  requifite. 
Spanifh  horfes  degenerate  in  Mexico  ;  but 
improve  in  Chili,  having  more  vigour  and 
fwiftnefs  there,  than  even  the  Andalufian 
race,  whole  ofr-fpring  they  are.  Our 
dunghill-fowl,  imported  originally  from  a 
warm  country  in  Afia,  are  not  hardened, 
even  after  many  centuries,  to  bear  the 


cold  of  this  country  like  birds  originally 
native :  the  hen  lays  few  or  no  eggs  in 
winter,  unlefs  in  a  houfe  warmed  with 


fire.  The  deferts  of  Zaara  and  Biledulge- 
rid  in  Africa,  may  be  properly  termed  the 
native  countiy  0!  lions  1  there  they  are 
nine  feet  long  and  five  feet  high.  Lions 
in  the  fouth  of  Africa  toward  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  are  but  five  feet  and  a  half 
song,  and  three  and  a  half  high.  A  breed 
or  lions  tranfplanted  from  the  latter  to  the 
former,  would  rife  to  the  full  fize j  and 
VoL’  1  B  '  fink 
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fink  to  the  fmaller  fize,  if  tranfplanted 
from  the  former  to  the  latter'*. 

To  preferve  the  different  kinds  or  fpe- 
cies  of  animals  entire,  as  far  as  neceffary, 
Providence  is  careful  to  prevent  a  mixed 
breed.  Few  animals  of  different  fpecies 
copulate  together.  Some  may  be  brought 
to  copulate,  but  without  effeft ;  and  fome 
produce  a  mongrel,  a  mule  for  example, 
which  feldora  procreates,  if  at  all.  In 

s' 

*  That  every  fpecies  of  plants  has  a  proper  climate 
where  it  grows  to  perfection,  is  a  fact  uncontroverted* 
The  fame  holds  in  brute  animals.  Biledulgerid,  the 
kindly  climate  for  lions,  would  be  mortal  to  the  bear, 
the  wolf,  the  deer,  and  other  inhabitants  of  a  cold 
region.  Providence  has  not  only  fitted  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  nature  for  different  climates,  but  has  guarded 
thefe  productions  againfl  the  extremities  of  the  wea¬ 
ther  in  the  fame  climate.  Many  plants  clofe  their 
leaves  during  night ;  and  fome  clofe  them  at  mid-day 
againfl  the  burning  rays  of  the  fun.  In  cold  climates, 
plants  during  winter  are  protected  againfl  cold  by 
fnow.  In  thefe  climates,  the  hair  of  fome  animals 
grows  long  in  winter  :  feveral  animals  are  covered 
with  much  fat,  which  proteas  them  againfl  cold; 
and  many  birds  are  fatter  in  winter  than  in  fummer, 
though  probably  their  nourifhment  is  lefs  plentiful. 
Several  animals  ileep  during  winter  in  flickered  pea¬ 
ces  ;  and  birds  of  pafTage  are  taught  by  nature  to 
change  the  climate,  when  t,oo  hot  or  too  cold. 
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fome  few  inftances,  where  a  mixture  or 
fpecies  is  harmlefs,  procreation  goes  on 
without  limitation.  All  the  different  ipe~ 
cies  of  the  dog-kind  copulate  together ; 
and  the  mongrels  produced  generate  others 
without  end. 

M.  Buffon,  in  his  natural  hiftory,  bor¬ 
rows  from  Ray  (n)  a  very  artificial  rule 
for  afcertaining  the  different  fpecies  of  a- 
nimals :  “  Any  two  animals  that  can  pro- 

create  together,  and  whole  iffue  can  al~ 
“  fo  procreate,  are  of  the  fame  fpecies  (£).'’ 
A  horfe  and  an  afs  can  procreate  together; 
but  they  are  not,  fays  he,  of  the  fame  fpe¬ 
cies,  becaufe  their  iifue,  a  mule,  cannot 
procreate.  He  applies  that  rule  to  man; 
holding  all  men  to  be  of  the  fame'  fpecies, 
becauie  a  man  and  a  woman,  however 
different  in  fize,  in  fhape,  in  complexion, 
can  procreate  together  without  end.  And 
by  the  fame  rule  he  holds  all  dogs  to  be 
of  the  fame  fpecies.  With  refpett  to  o- 
ther  animals,  the  author  fhouid  peaceably 
he  indulged  in  his  fancy ;  but  as  it  com- 

(a)  Wifdom  of  God  in  the  works  of  creation. 

(i)  Ociavo  edit.  vcl.  8,  p.  104.  and  in  many  other 

parts. 
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prehends  alfo  man,  I  cannot  pafs  it  with¬ 
out  examination.  Providence,  to  prevent 
confufion,  hath  in  many  inftances  with¬ 
held  from  animals  of  different  fpecies  a 
power  of  procreating  together  :  but  as  our 
author  has  not  attempted  to  prove  that 
fuch  reftraint  is  univerfal  without  a  lingle 
exception,  his  rule  is  evidently  a  petitio 
principii.  Why  may  not  two  animals  dif¬ 
ferent  in  fpecies  produce  a  mixed  breed  ? 
M.  Buffon  muft  fay,  that  it  is  contrary  to 
a  law  of  nature-  But  has  he  given  any  e- 
vidence  of  this  fuppofed  law  of  nature  ? 
On  the  contrary,  he  proves  it  by  various 
inftances  not  to  be  a  law  of  nature.  He 
admits  the  Cheep  and  the  goat  to  be  of  dif¬ 
ferent  fpecies ;  and  yet  we  have  his  au¬ 
thority  for  affirming,  that  a  he-goat  and 
a  ewe  produce  a  mixed  breed  which  ge¬ 
nerate  for  ever  (a).  The  camel  and  the 
dromedary,  though  nearly  related,  are  how¬ 
ever  no  lefs  diftinct  than  the  horfe  and  the 
a  is.  The  dromedary  is  lefs  than  the  camel, 
more  {lender,  and  remarkably  more  fwift 
of  foot :  it  has  but  one  bunch  on  its  back, 

the  camel  has  two :  the  race  is  more  nu- 

% 

£*)  Vol.  io.  p.  138* 
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inerous  than  that  of  the  camel,  and  more 
widely  fpread.  One  would  not  defire  di- 
ftinguiffiing  marks  more  fatisfying ;  and 
yet  thefe  two  fpecies  propagate  together, 
no  lefs  freely  than  the  different  races  of 
men  and  of  dogs.  M.  Buffon  indeed,  with 
refped  to  the  camel  and  dromedary,  en¬ 
deavours  to  fave  his  credit  by  a  diftindion 
without  a  difference.  “  They  are,”  fays 
he,  “  one  fpecies ;  but  their  races  are  dif- 
if  ferent,  and  have  been  fo  part  ail  memo- 
“  ry  {a)”  Is  not  this  the  fame  with  fay¬ 
ing  that  the  camel  and  the  dromedary  are 
different  fpecies  of  the  fame  genus  ?  which 
alfo  holds  true  of  the  different  fpecies  of  men 
and  of  dogs.  If  our  author  will  permit 
me  to  carry  back  to  the  creation  the  camel 
and  the  dromedary  as  two  diftind  races, 
I  defire  no  other  conceffion.  He  admits 
no  fewer  than  ten  kinds  of  goats,  vifibly 
diftinguifhable,  which  alfo  propagate  to¬ 
gether  ;  but  fays,  that  thefe  are  varieties 
only,  though  permanent  and  unchangea¬ 
ble.  No  difficulty  is  unfourmountable,  if 
words  be  allowed  to  pafs  without  meaning. 

Nor  does  he  even  adhere  to  the  fame  opi- 

* 

(a)  Vol.  10.  p.  5, 

nion : 
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nion :  though  in  diftinguifhing  a  horfe 
from  an  afs,  he  aftirms  the  mule  they  ge- 
nerate  to  be  barren  ;  yet  afterward,  entire¬ 
ly  forgetting  his  rule,  he  admits  the  dired 
contrary  (a).  At  that  rate,  a  horfe  and  an 
afs  are  of  the  fame  fpecies.  Did  it  never 
once  enter  into  the  mind  of  this  author, 
that  the  human  race  would  be  ftrangely 
imperfect,  if  they  were  unable  to  diftin- 
guifh  a  man  from  a  monkey,  or  a  hare 
from  a  hedge-hog,  till  it  were  known  whe¬ 
ther  they  can  procreate  together  ? 

But  it  feems  unneceffary  after  all  to  urge 
any  argument  againft  the  foregoing  rule, 
which  M.  Buffon  himfelf  inadvertently  a- 
bandons  as  to  all  animals,  men  and  dogs 
excepted.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for  a 
remark,  That  not  a  fingle  animal  of  the 
torrid  zone  is  common  to  the  old  world 
and  to  the  new.  Bat  how  does  he  verify 
his  remark  ?  Does  he  ever  think  of  trying 
whether  fuch  animals  can  procreate  toge¬ 
ther  ?  “  They  are,”  fays  he,  “  of  differ— 
“  ent  kinds,  having  no  fuch  refemblance 
“  as  to  make  us  pronounce  them  to  be  of 
e<  the  fame  kind.  Linnseus  and  BrilTon,” 

(«)  Vol.  12.  p.  223. 

he 
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he  adds,  “  have  very  improperly  given 
“  the  name  of  the  camel  to  the  lama  and 
“  the  paces  of  Peru.  So  apparent  is  the 
“  difference,  that  other  writers  clafs  thefe 
“  animals  with  fheep.  Wool  however  is 
“  the  only  circumftance  in  which  a  pa- 
“  cos  refembles  a  fheep  :  nor  doth  the  la- 
“  ma  refemble  a  camel  except  in  length 
“  of  neck.”  Pie  diftinguifheth,  in  the  fame 
manner,  the  true  Afiatic  tiger  from  feveral 
American  animals  that  bear  the  fame 
name.  He  mentions  is  fize9  its  force,  its 
ferocity,  the  colour  of  its  hair,  the  ftripes 
black  and  white  that  like  rings  furround 
alternately  its  trunk,  and  are  continued  to 
the  tip  of  its  tail ;  “  charaders,”  fays  he, 
“  that  clearly  diftinguifh  the  true  tiger 
“  from  all  animals  of  prey  in  the  new 
tS  world ;  the  largeft  of  which  fcarce  e- 
“  quals  one  of  our  maftives.”  And  he 
reafons  in  the  fame  manner  upon  the  o- 
ther  animals  of  the  torrid  zone  [a).  Here 
truth  obliges  our  author  to  acknowledge, 
that  we  are  taught  by  nature  to  diftinguifh 

animals  into  different  kinds  by  vifible 

* 

(a)  See  voh  8.  fe&.  Of  animals  common  to  the  two 
continents. 

marks, 
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marks,  without  regard  to  his  artificial  rule. 
And  if  fo,  there  muft  be  different  kinds  of 
men  ;  for  certain  tribes  differ  vifibly  from 
each  other,  no  Jefs  than  the  lama  and  pa- 
cos  fiom  the  camel  or  from  the  fheep,  nor 
lefs  than  the  true  tiger  from  the  American 
animals  of  that  name  For  proving  that 
dogs  were  created  of  different  kinds,  what 
better  evidence  can  be  expected  than  that 
the  Kinds  continue  diltindf  to  this  day  ? 
Our  author  pretends  to  derive  the  maftiff, 
the  bull-dog,  the  hound,  the  greyhound, 
the  terrier,  the  water-dog,  See.  all  of  them 
from  the  prick-eared  fhepherd’s  cur.  Now, 
admitting  the  progeny  of  the  original  male 
and  female  cur  to  have  differed  every  pof- 
fible  alteration  from  climate,  food,  domef- 
tication  ;  the  refult  would  be  endlefs  vari¬ 
eties,  fo  that  no  one  individual  fhould  re- 
femble  another.  Whence  then  are  deri¬ 
ved  the  different  fpecies  of  dogs  above 
mentioned,  or  the  different  races  or  vari¬ 
eties,  as  M.  Buffon  is  pleafed  to  name 

*  No  perfon  thinks  that  all  trees  can  be  traced  back 
to  one  kind.  Yet  the  figure,  leaves,  fruit,  &c.  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds,  are  not  more  dihind,  than  the  difference 
of  figure,  colour,  &c.  in  the  different  races  of  men. 

them  ? 
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them?  Uniformity  invariable  mull:  be  a 
law  in  their  nature,  for  it  never  can  be  a~ 
fcribed  to  chance.  There  are  mongrels, 
it  is  true,  among  dogs,  from  want  of 
choice,  or  from  a  depraved  appetite :  but 
as  all  animals  prefer  their  own  kind,  mon¬ 
grels  are  few  compared  with  animals  of  a 
true  breed.  There  are  mongrels  alfo  a- 
mong  men :  the  feveral  kinds  however  con¬ 
tinue  diftind ;  and  probably  will  fo  con¬ 
tinue  for  ever. 

There  remains  an  argument  againft  the 
fyftem  of  M.  Buffon  with  refped  to  dogs, 
{till  more  conclufive.  Allowing  to  climate 
its  utmoft  influence,  it  may  poffibly  have 
an  effect  upon  the  fize  and  figure;  but 
furely  M.  Buffon  cannot  ferioufly  think? 
that  the  different  inftinds  of  dogs  are 
owing  to  climate.  A  terrier,  whofe  prey 
burrows  under  ground,  is  continually 
fcraping  the  earth,  and  thrufting  its  nofe 
into  it.  A  hound  has  always  its  nofe  on 
the  furface,  in  order  to  trace  a  hare  by 
fmell.  The  fame  inftind  is  remarkable 
in  fpaniels.  It  is  by  nature  that  thefe 
creatures  are  direded  to  be  continually  go¬ 
ing  about,  to  catch  the  fmell,  and  trace 
their  prey.  A  greyhound,  which  has  not 

Vol,  I,  C  the 
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the  fmelling- faculty,  is  conflantly  look¬ 
ing  about  for  its  prey.  A  fhepherd’s  dog 
may  be  improved  by  education,  but  na¬ 
ture  prompts  it  to  guard  the  flock.  A 
houfe-dog  makes  its  round  every  night  to 
protedl  its  mafter  againft  Arangers,  with¬ 
out  ever  being  trained  to  it.  Such  dogs 
have  a  notion  of  property,  and  are  trufty 
guardians  of  their  matter’s  goods :  in  his 
abfence,  no  perfon  dares  lay  hold  of  his 
hat  or  his  great  coat.  Waggoners  employ 
dogs  of  that  kind  to  watch  during  night 
the  goods  they  carry.  Is  it  conceivable, 
that  fuch  different  inftindts,  conftantly  the 
fame  in  the  fame  fpecies,  can  proceed  from 
climate,  from  mixture  of  breed,  or  from 
other  accidental  caufe  ? 

The  celebrated  Linnaeus,  inftead  of  de- 
fcribing  every  animai  according  to  its  kind, 
as  Adam  our  firtt  parent  did,  has  wan¬ 
dered  far  from  nature  in  cl  a  fling  animals. 
He  diftributes  them  into  fix  clafles,  viz. 
Mammalia ,  Aves,  Amphibia,  Pifces ,  In- 
fella.  Vermes.  The  Mammalia  are  diftri- 
buted  into  feven  orders,  chiefly  from  their 
teeth,  viz.  Primates ,  Bruta,  Feme,  Glirest 
Pecora,  Belluce ,  Cette,  And  the  Primates 


are, 
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are,  Homo ,  Simla ,  Lemur ,  Vefpertiho,  What 
may  have  been  his  purpofe  in  claffing  a- 
nimals  fo  contrary  to  nature,  i  cannot 
guefs,  if  it  be  not  to  enable  us,  from  the 
nipples  and  teeth  of  any  particular  animal, 
to  know  where  it  is  to  be  found  in  his 
book.  It  refernbles  the  claffing  books  in  a 
library  by  fize,  or  by  binding,  without 
regard  to  the  contents :  it  may  ierve  as  a 
fort  of  dictionary ;  but  to  no  other  pur¬ 
pofe.  How  whimiical  is  it  to  clafs  toge¬ 
ther  animals  that  nature  hath  widely  fepa- 
rated,  a  man  for  example  and  a  bat  ? 
What  will  a  plain  man  think  of  a  manner 
of  claffing,  that  denies  a  whale  to  be  a 
fiffi  ?  In  claffing  animals,  why  does  he 
confine  himfelf  to  the  nipples  and  the 
teeth,  when  there  are  many  other  diftin- 
guiffiing  marks  ?  Animals  are  no  lefs  di- 
ftinguiffiable  with  refpeCt  to  tails  •  long 
tails,  fhort  tails,  no  tails :  nor  lefs  di~ 
ftinguhhable  with  refpedl  to  hands  ;  fome 
having  four,  fome  two,  fome  none.  See. 
See.  Yet,  after  all,  if  any  folid  infiruc- 
tion  can  be  acquired  from  fuch  claffinf,  I 

fhall  liften,  not  only  with  attention,  but 
Wi.iA  fattsfafhon* 

Now 
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Now  more  particularly  of  man,  after 
diicufling  other  animals.  If  the  only  rule 
afforded  by  nature  for  claffing  animals  can 
be  depended  upon,  there  are  different  fpe- 
cies  of  men  as  well  as  of  dogs :  a  maftiff 
differs  not  mere  from  a  fpaniel,  than  a 
white  man  from  a  negro,  or  a  Laplander 
from  a  Dane.  And  if  we  have  any  belief 
in  Providence,  it  ought  to  be  fo.  Plants 
were  created  of  different  kinds  to  fit  them 
for  different  climates,  and  fo  were  brute 
animals.  Certain  it  is,  that  all  men  are  not 
fitted  equally  for  every  climate.  Is  there  not 
then  reafon  to  conclude,  that  as  there  are 
different  climates,  fo  there  are  different 
fpecies  of  men  fitted  for  thefe  different  cli¬ 
mates  ?  The  inhabitants  of  the  frozen  re¬ 
gions  of  the  north,  men,  birds,  beafts,  fifh, 
are  all  provided  with  a  quantity  of  fat 
which  guards  them  againft  cold.  Even 
the  trees  are  full  of  rofin.  The  ifland  St 
Thomas,  under  the  line,  is  extremely 
fogsiy ,  and  the  natives  aie  fitted  for  that 
fort  of  weather,  by  the  rigidity  of  their 
fibres.  The  fog  is  difpelled  in  July  and 
Auguft  by  dry  winds ;  which  give  vigour 
to  Europeans,  whofe  fibres  are  relaxed  by 
a  moift  atmofphere  as  by  a  warm  bath. 

t  t  _  mi 
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The  natives,  on  the  contrary,  who  are  not 
fitted  for  a  dry  air,  have  more  difeafes  iu 
July  and  Auguft  than  during  the  other  ten 
months.  On  the  other  hand,  inftances 
are  without  number  of  men  degenerating 
in  a  climate  to  which  they  are  not  fitted 
by  nature ;  and  I  knpw  not  of  a  fingle  in- 
ftance  where  in  fuch  a  climate  people  have 
retained  their  original  vigour.  Several  Eu¬ 
ropean  colonies  have  fubfifted  in  the  torrid 
zone  of  America  more  than  two  centuries; 
and  yet  even  that  length  of  time  has  not 
familiarifed  them  to  the  climate :  they 
cannot  bear  heat  like  the  original  inhabi¬ 
tants,  nor  like  negroes  tranfplanted  from, 
a  country  equally  hot :  they  are  far  from 
equalling  in  vigour  of  mind  or  body  the 
nations  from  which  they  fprung.  The 
Spanifh  inhabitants  of  Carthagena  in  South 
America  lofe  their  vigour  and  colour  in  a 
few  months.  Their  motions  are  languid; 
and  their  words  are  pronounced  in  a  low 
voice,  and  with  long  and  frequent  inter¬ 
vals.  The  offspring  of  Europeans  born  in 
Batavia,  foon  degenerate.  Scarce  one  of 
them  has  talents  fufficient  to  bear  a  part 
in  the  adminiftration.  There  is  not  an 
office  of  truft  but  muft  be  filled  with  na- 
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tive  Europeans.  Some  Portuguefe,  who 
have  been  for  ages  fettled  on  the  fea-coaft 
of  Congo,  retain  fearce  the  appearance  of 
men.  South  Carolina,  efpecially  about 
Charleftown,  is  extremely  hot,  having  no 
fea- breeze  to  cool  the  air:  Europeans  there 
die  fo  faff,  that  they  have  not  time  to  de¬ 
generate.  Even  in  Jamaica,  though  more 
temperate  by  a  regular  fucceffion  of  land 
and  fea-breezes,  recruits  from  Britain  are 
neceffary  to  keep  up  the  numbers  *.  The 
climate  of  the  northern  provinces  refembles 
our  own,  and  population  goes  on  rapidly. 

What  means  are  employed  by  Provi¬ 
dence  to  qualify  different  races  of  men  for 
different  climates,  is  a  fubjefl  to  which 
little  attention  has  been  given.  It  lies  too 
far  out  of  fight  to  exped  a  complete  dis¬ 
covery  ;  but  fads  carefully  colleded  might 
afford  fome  glimmering  of  light.  In  that 
view,  I  mention  the  following  fad.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of  Senaar  in 


*  As  the  Europeans  lofe  vigour  by  the  heat  of  the 
climate,  the  free  negroes,  efpecially  thofe  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  are  the  fafeguard  of  the  ifland  ;  and  it  was  by 
their  means  chiefly  that  a  number  of  rebellious  negrQ 
Hayes  were  fubdued  in  the  year  1760* 

Africa 
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Africa  are  true  negroes,  a  jet  black  com¬ 
plexion,  thick  lips,  flat  nofe,  curled  woolly 
hair.  The  country  itfelf  is  the  hotteft  in 
the  world.  From  the  report  of  a  late  tra¬ 
veller,  they  are  admirably  protected  by- 
nature  againft  the  violence  of  the  heat. 
Their  Ikin  is  to  the  touch  remarkably  cool¬ 
er  than  that  of  an  European ;  and  is  fo  in 
reality,  no  lefs  than  two  degrees  on  Far- 
henheit’s  thermometer.  The  young  wo¬ 
men  there  are  highly  prized  by  the  Turks 
for  that  quality. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  there  are  different 
races  of  men  fitted  by  nature  for  different 
climates.  Upon  examination,  another  fa<Tt 
will  perhaps  alfo  appear,  that  the  natural 
productions  of  each  climate  make  the  molt 
wholefome  food  for  the  people  who  are  fit¬ 
ted  to  live  in  it.  Between  the  tropics,  the 
natives  live  chiefly  on  fruits,  feeds,  and 
roots 3  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  molt; 
knowing  naturalifis,  that  fuch  food  is  of 
all  the  moft  wholefome  for  the  torrid  zone- 
comprehending  the  hot  plants,  which  grow 
there  to  perfection,  and  tend  greatly  to 
fortny  the  ftomach.  In  a  temperate  cli- 
mate,.  a  mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable 
food  is  held  to  be  the  moft  wholefome  3 

and 
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and  there  both  animals  and  vegetables  a- 
bound.  In  a  cold  climate,  animals  are  in 
plenty,  but  few  vegetables  that  can  ferve 
for  food  to  man.  What  phyficians  pro¬ 
nounce  upon  that  head,  I  know  not ;  but, 
if  we  dare  venture  a  conjecture  from  ana¬ 
logy,  animal  food  will  be  found  the  moll 
wholefome  for  luch  as  are  fitted  by  nature 
to  live  in  a  cold  climate. 

M.  Buffon,  from  the  rule,  That  animals 
which  can  procreate  together,  and  whofe 
progeny  can  alfo  procreates  are  of  one  fpe- 
cies,  concludes,  that  all  men  are  of  one  race 
or  fpecies  ;  and  endeavours  to  fupport  that 
favourite  opinion,  by  afcribing  to  the  cli¬ 
mate,  to  food,  or  to  other  accidental  cau- 
fes,  all  the  varieties  that  are  found  among 
men.  But  is  he  ferioufiy  of  opinion,  that 
any  operation  of  climate,  or  of  other  acci¬ 
dental  caufe,  can  account  for  the  copper 
colour  and  fmooth  chin  univerfal  among 
the  Americans,  the  prominence  of  the  pu¬ 
denda  univerfal  among  Hottentot  women, 
or  the  black  nipple  no  Iefs  univerfal  among 
female  Samoides  ?  The  thick  fogs  of  the 
ifiand  St  Thomas  may  relax  the  fibres  of 
the  natives,  but  cannot  make  them  more 
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rigid  than  they  are  naturally.  Whence, 
then,  the  difference  with  refpedt  to  rigidity 
of  fibres  between  them  and  Europeans, 
but  from  original  nature  t  Can  one  hope 
for  belief  in  afcribing  to  climate  the  low 
ftature  of  the  Efquimaux,  the  fmallnefs  of 
their  feet,  or  the  overgrown  iize  of  their 
head  ;  or  in  afcribing  to  climate  the  low 
ftature  of  the  Laplanders*,  and  their  ug¬ 
ly  vifagc.  Lapland  is  indeed  piercingly 
cold;  but  fo  is  Finland,  and  the  northern 
parts  of  Norway,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
are  tall,  comely,  and  well  proportioned. 
The  black  colour  of  negroes,  thick  lips, 
flat  nofe,  crifped  woolly  hair,  and  rank 
fmell,  diftinguifh  them  from  every  other 
race  of  men.  The  Abvfiinians,  on  the 
contrary,  are  tall  and  well  made,  their 
complexion  a  brown  olive,  features  well 
proportioned,  eyes  large,  and  of  a  (park- 
ling  black,  lips  thin,  a  nofe  rather  high, 
than  flat.  There  is  no  fuch  difference  cf 
climate  between  Abyffinia  and  Negroland 

J  c> 

t 

as  to  produce  thefe  ftriking  differences.  At 

*  By  late  accounts,  it  appears  that  the  Laplanders 
are  originally  Huns.  Pere  II el,  an  Hungarian, 
made  lately  this  difcovery,  when  lent  to  Lapland  for 
making  agronomical  obfervations, 
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any  rate,  there  muft  be  a  confiderable  mix¬ 
ture  both  of  foil  and  climate  in  thefe  exten- 
five  regions ;  and  yet  not  the  leaf!:  mixture 
is  perceived  in  the  people. 

If  the  climate  have  any  commanding  in¬ 
fluence,  it  muft  be  difplayed  upon  the 
complexion  chiefly  ;  and  in  that  article, 
accordingly,  our  author  exults.  44  Man, 
fays  he,  44  white  in  Europe,  black  in  Afri- 
<c  ca,  yellow  in  Afia,  and  red  in  America, 
u  is  ftill  the  fame  animal,  tinged  only 
4i  with  the  colour  of  the  climate.  Where 
4  the  heat  is  exceffive,  as  in  Guinea  and 
LL  Senegal,  the  people  are  perfectly  black  ; 
44  where  lefs  exceffive,  as  in  Abyflinia,  the 
44  people  are  lefs  black;  where  it  is  more 
14  temperate,  as  in  Barbary  and  in  Ara- 
44  bia,  they  are  brown  ;  and  where  mild, 
44  as  in  Europe  and  Leffer  Afia,  they  are 
44  fair  [a).  ?  But  here  he  triumphs  with¬ 
out  a  vidory:  he  is  forced  to  acknow¬ 
ledge,  that  the  Samoides,  Laplanders,  and 
Greenlanders,  are  of  a  fallow  complexion  ; 
for  which  he  has  the  following  falvo,  that 
the  extremities  of  heat  and  of  cold  pro¬ 
duce  nearly  the  fame  effeds  on  the  fkin, 

[a)  Book 
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But  he  is  totally  filent  upon  a  fad  that  a- 
lone  overturns  his  whole  lyftctn  of  colour, 
viz.  that  all  Americans,  without  exception, 
are  of  a  copper  colour,  though  in  that  vaft 
continent  there  is  every  variety  of  climate. 
The  fouthern  Chineie  are  white,  though  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  torrid  zone  3  and 
women  of  fafhion  in  the  ifland  Qtaheite, 
who  cover  themfelves  from  the  fun,  have 
7  the  European  complexion.  Neither  doth 
the  black  colour  of  fome  Africans,  nor  the 
brown  colour  of  others,  correfpond  to  the 
climate.  The  people  of  the  delert  of  Zaa- 
ra,  commonly  termed  Lower  Ethiopia, 
though  expofed  to  the  vertical  rays  of  the 
fun  in  a  burning  fand  yielding  not  in  heat 
even  to  Guinea,  are  of  a  tawny  colour,  far 
from  being  jet-black  like  negroes.  The 
natives  cf  Mcnomotapa  are  perfedly  black, 
with  crifped  wooly  hair,  though  the  lou- 
them  parts  of  that  extenlive  kingdom  are 
in  a  temperate  climate.  And  the  Caffres, 
even  thole  who  live  near  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  are  the  fame  fort  of  people. 
The  heat  of  AbyiTmia  approacheth  nearer 
to  that  of  Guinea  ;  and  yet,  as  mentioned 
above,  the  inhabitants  are  not  black.  Nor 
will  our  author’s  ingenious  obfervation 
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concerning  the  extremities  of  heat  and 
cold  account  for  the  fallow  complexion  of 
the  Samoides,  Laplanders,  and  Green¬ 
landers.  The  Finlanders  and  northern 
Norwegians  live  in  a  climate  no  lefs  cold 
that  that  of  the  people  mentioned,  and  yet 
are  fair  beyond  other  Europeans.  I  fay 
more,  there  are  many  inftances  of  races 
ot  people  preferving  their  original  colour 
in  climates  very  different  from  their  own  ; 
and  not  a  fingle  inftance  of  the  contrary, 
as  far  as  I  can  learn.  There  have  been 
four  complete  generations  of  negroes  in 
Pennfyivama,  without  any  vifible  change 
of  colour  :  they  continue  jet-black  as  ori¬ 
ginally.  The  Moors  in  Hindoftan  retain 
their  natural  colour,  though  tranfplant- 
ed  there  more  than  three  centuries  ago. 
And  the  Mogul  family  continue  white, 
like  their  anceftors  the  Tartars,  though  they 
have  reigned  in  Hindoftan  above  four  cen¬ 
turies.  Shaw,  in  his  travels  through  Bar¬ 
bary,  mentions  a  people  inhabiting  the 
mountains  of  Aureis,  bordering  upon  Al¬ 
giers  on  the  fouth,  who  appeared  to  be  of 
a  different  race  from  the  Moors.  Their 
complexion,  far  from  fwarthy,  is  fair  and 
juddy  5  and  their  hair  a  deep  yellow,  in- 
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ftead  of  being  dark,  as  among  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Moors.  Lie  conjectures  them  to 
be  a  remnant  of  the  Vandals,  perhaps  the 
tribe  mentioned  by  Procopius  in  his  firlfc 
book  of  the  Vandalic  war.  Ir  the  Euro¬ 
pean  complexion  be  proof  againft  a  hot  cli¬ 
mate  for  a  thoufand  years,  I  pronounce  that 
it  will  never  yield  to  climate.  In  the  fub- 
urbs  of  Cochin,  a  town  in  Malabar,  there 
is  a  colony  of  induflrious  Jews  of  the  fame 
complexion  they  have  in  Europe.  They 
pretend  that  they  were  eftablifhed  there 
during  the  captivity  of  Babylon  :  it  is 
certain  that  they  have  been  many  ages  in 
that  country.  Thofe  who  afcribe  all  to 
the  fun,  ought  to  coniider  how  little  pro¬ 
bable  it  is,  that  the  colour  it  imprefles  on 
the  parents  lhould  be  communicated  to 
their  infant  children,  who  never  faw  the 
fun  :  i  lhould  be  as  foon  induced  to  be¬ 
lieve,  with  a  German  naturalift  whole 
name  has  efcaped  me,  that  the  negro  co¬ 
lour  is  owing  to  an  ancient  cuflom  in  A- 
frica  of  dying  the  fkin  black.  Let  a  Eu¬ 
ropean  for  years  expofe  himfelf  to  the  fun 
in  a  hot  climate,  till  he  be  quite  brown, 
his  children  will  neyerthelel's  have  the 


fame  complexion  with  thofe  in  Europe. 
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rIhe  Hottentots  are  continually  at  work, 
and  have  been  for  ages,  to  darken  their 
complexion ;  but  that  operation  has  no 
effedt  on  their  children.  From  the  adtion 
of  the  fun,  is  it  poffible  to  explain  why  a 
negro,  like  a  European,  is  born  with  a 
ruddy  fkin,  which  turns  jet-black  the  eighth 
or  ninth  day  *  ? 

Different  tribes  are  diftinguifhable  no 
lefs  by  internal  difpofition  than  by  exter¬ 
nal  figure.  Nations  are  for  the  moil  part 
fo  blended  by  war,  by  commerce,  or  by 
other  means,  that  vain  would  be  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  trace  out  an  original  charadter  in 
any  cultivated  nation.  But  there  are  fa- 
vage  tribes,  which,  as  far  as  can  be  difco- 
vered,  continue  to  this  day  pure  without 
mixture,  which  adt  by  inftindt  not  art, 
which  have  not  learned  to  difguife  their 
paffions  :  to  fuch  I  confine  the  inquiry. 
There  is  no  propenfity  in  human  nature 
more  general  than  averfion  from  fbran- 

gers,  as  will  be  made  evident  after- 

) 

*  Different  flowers  derive  their  colour  from  na¬ 
ture,  and  preferve  the  fame  colour  in  every  climate. 
What  reafon  is  there  to  believe,  that  climate  ffiould 
have  greater  influence  upon  the  colour  of  men  than  of 
flowers  ? 
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ward  (a).  And  yet  fome  nations  rnuft  be 
excepted,  not  indeed  many  in  number, 
who  are  remarkably  kind  to  ftrangers ;  by 
■which  circumflance  they  appear  to  be  of  a 
fmgular  race.  In  order  to  let  the  excep¬ 
tions  in  a  clear  light,  a  few  inftances  Ihall 
be  premifed  of  the  general  propenfity. 
The  nations  that  may  be  the  mod;  relied 
on  for  an  original  character,  are  iflanders 
at  a  diftance  from  the  continent  and  from 
each  other.  Among  fuch,  great  variety  of 
character  is  found.  Some  iflands  adjacent 
to  New  Guinea  are  inhabited  by  negroes, 
a  bold,  mifchievous,  untradtable  race ;  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  attack  ftrangers  when  they 
approach  the  fhore.  The  people  of  New 
Zealand  are  of  a  large  fize  and  of  a  hoarfe 
voice.  They  appeared  ftiy  according  to 
Tafman’s  account.  Some  of  them,  how¬ 
ever,  ventured  on  board  in  order  to  trade  ; 
but  finding  opportunity,  they  furprifed 
feven  of  his  men  in  a  lhallop,  and  without 
the  flighted:  provocation  killed  three  of 
them,  the  reft  having  efcaped  by  fwim- 
ming.  The  ifland  called  Recreation ,  16th 
degree  fouthern  latitude,  and  148th  of  lon¬ 
gitude  weft  from  London,  was  difcovered 

(a)  Book  2.  fketch  1. 
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in  Roggewein’s  voyage.  Upon  fight  of 
the  Chips,  the  natives  flocked  to  the  fhore 
with  long  pikes.  The  crew  made  good 
their  landing,  having  by  fire-arms  beat 
back  the  natives  ;  who,  returning  after  a 
short  interval,  accepted  prefents  of  beads, 
finall  looking-glafies,  and  other  trinkets, 
without  {hewing  the  lead  fear  :  they  even 
a  aided  the  crew  in  gathering  herbs  for 
thofe  who  were  afllifled  with  the  fcurvy. 
Some  of  the  crew  traverfing  the  ifland  in 
great  fecurity,  and  trading  to  fome  na¬ 
tives  who  led  the  way,  wrere  carried  into 
a  deep  valley  furrounded  with  rocks ; 
where  they  were  indantly  attacked  on  e- 
very  fide  with  large  ftones :  with  difficulty 
they  made  their  efcape,  but  not  without 
leaving  feveral  dead  upon  the  field.  In 
Commodore  Byron’s  voyage  to  the  South 
Sea,  an  ifland  wras  difcovered,  which  he 
named  Difappointment .  The  ffiore  was 
covered  with  natives  in  arms  to  prevent 
landing.  They  were  black  ;  and  without 
clothing  except  what  covered  the  parts  that 
nature  teaches  to  hide.  But  a  fpecimen 
is  fufficient  here,  as  the  fubjeft  will  be 
fully  illuftrated  in  the  {ketch  referred  to 
above. 
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The  kindnefs  of  fome  tribes  to  ftrangers 
deferves  more  attention,  being  not  a  little 
fingular.  Gonneville,  commander  of  a 
French  ftiip  in  a  voyage  to  the  Eaft  Indies 
in  the  year  1503,  was  driven  by  a  temped 
into  an  unknown  country,  and  continued 
there  fix  months,  while  his  veflel  was  refit¬ 
ting.  The  manners  he  defcribes  were  in  all 
appearance  original.  The  natives  had  not 
made  a  greater  progrefs  in  the  arts  of  life, 
than  the  favage  Canadians  have  done  ;  ill 
clothed ;  and  worfe  lodged,  having  no 
light  in  their  cabins  but  what  came  in 
through  a  hole  in  the  roof.  They  were  di¬ 
vided  into  fmall  tribes,  governed  each  by  a 
king ;  who,  though  neither  better  clothed 
nor  lodged  than  others,  had  power  of  life 
and  death  over  his  fubjefts.  They  were 
a  fimple  and  peaceable  people,  and  in  a 
manner  worlhipped  the  French,  providing 
them  with  necefiaries,  and  in  return 
thankfully  receiving  knives,  hatchets,  fmall 
looking-glades,  and  other  fuch  baubles. 
In  a  part  of  California  the  men  go  naked, 
and  are  fond  of  feathers  and  {hells. 
They  are  governed  by  a  king  with  great 
mildnefs  ;  and  of  all  favages  are  the  mod 
humane,  even  to  ftrangers.  An  ifiand 
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difcovered  in  the  South  Sea  by  Tafraan, 
2 1  ft  degree  of  fouthern  latitude,  and  177th 
of  longitude  weft  from  London,  was  cal¬ 
led  by  him  Amjlerdam.  The  natives,  who 
had  no  arms  ofFenlive  or  defenlive,  treat¬ 
ed  the  Dutch  with  great  civility,  except 
in  being  given  to  pilfering.  At  no  great 
diftance,  another  iflanu  was  diicovered, 
named  Annamocha  by  the  natives,  and 
Rotterdam  by  Tafman  ;  poflefied  by  a  peo¬ 
ple  refetnbling  thofe  laft  mentioned,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  having  no  arms.  The  Dutch, 
failing  round  the  illand,  faw  abundance 
of  cocoa-trees  planted  in  rows,  with  many 
other  fruit-bearing  trees,  kept  in  excellent 
order.  Commodore  Roggewein,  comman¬ 
der  of  a  Dutch  fleet,  difcovered,  anno 
1721,  a  new  illand  in  the  South  Sea  •  in¬ 
habited  by.  a  people  lively,  a&ive,  and 
fwift  of  foot ;  of  a  fweet  and  modeft  de¬ 
portment:  but  timorous  and  faint-heart¬ 
ed  ;  for  having  on  their  knees  prefented 
fome  refrefhments  to  the  Dutch,  they  re¬ 
tired  with  precipitation.  Numbers  cf  i- 
dols  cut  in  ftone  were  placed  along  the 
coaft,  in  the  figure  of  men  with  large  ears, 
and  the  head  covered  with  a  crown  ;  the 

whole  nicely  proportioned  and  highly  fi- 
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.Iniflied.  They  fled  for  refuge  to  thefe  i- 
dols  :  and  they  could  do  no  better  ;  for 
they  had  no  weapons  either  offenfive  or  de- 
fenflve.  Neither  was  there  any  appear¬ 
ance  of  government  or  lubordination  ;  for 
they  all  fpoke  and  aded  with  equal  free¬ 
dom.  This  ifland,  fituated  28  degrees 
30  minutes  fouthern  latitude,  and  about 
1 1 5  degrees  of  longitude  weft  from  I. on- 
don,  is  by  the  Dutch  called  Eafier  or  Pafch 
JJland  *.  The  Commodore  directing  his 
courfe  north- weft,  difcovered  in  the  fouth¬ 
ern  latitude  of  12  decrees,  and  in  the  lon¬ 
gitude  of  190,  a  cl ufter  of  iflands,  planted 
with  variety  of  fruit-trees,  and  bearing 
herbs,  corn,  and  roots,  in  plenty.  When 
the  fnips  approached  the  fhore,  the  inha¬ 
bitants  came  in  their  canoes  with  fifh, 
cocoa-nuts,  Indian  figs,  and  other  refrefh- 
ments  ;  for  which  they  received  final  1 
looking- glafies,  firings  of  beads,  and  o- 
ther  toys.  Thefe  iflands  were  well  peo¬ 
pled  :  many  thoufands  thronged  to  the 
fhore  to  lee  the  fhips,  the  men  being  arm¬ 
ed  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  appearing 

*  The  women  were  very  loving,  enticing  the 
Dutchmen  by  every  female  art  to  the  moil  intimate 
familiarity. 
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to  be  governed  by  a  chieftain  :  they  had 
the  complexion  of  Europeans,  only  a  little 
more  fun-burnt.  They  were  briflc  and 
lively,  treating  one  another  with  civility  ; 
and  in  their  behaviour  expreffing  nothing 
•wild  nor  favage.  Their  bodies  were  not 
painted  ;  but  handfomely  clothed,  from 
the  middle  downward,  with  filk  fringes 
in  neat  folds.  Large  hats  fcreened  the 
face  from  the  fun,  and  collars  of  odori¬ 
ferous  flowers  furrounded  the  neck.  The 
view  of  the  country  is  charming,  finely 
diverfified  with  hills  and  vallies.  Some 
of  the  iflands  are  ten  miles  in  circumfe¬ 
rence,  forr.e  fifteen,  fome  twenty.  The 
hiftorian  adds,  that  thefe  iflanders  are  in 
ail  refpedfs  the  moll  civilized  and  the  beft 
tempered  people  he  difcovered  in  the  South 
Sea.  Far  from  being  afraid,  they  treated 
the  Dutch  with  great  kindnefs  ;  and  ex- 
prefTeu  much  regret  at  their  departure. 
Thefe  iflands  got  the  name  of  Bowman  s 
iflands,  from  the  captain  of  the  Tienhoven, 
who  difcovered  them.  In  Commodore 
Byron’s  voyage  to  the  South  Sea,  while 
he  was  palling  through  the  ftreights  of 
Magellan,  fome  natives  approached  in 
their  canoes ;  and  upon  invitation  came 
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onboard,  without  fear,  or  even  fliynefs. 
They  at  the  fame  time  appeared  grofsly 
{fupid  j  and  particularly,  could  not  com¬ 
prehend  the  ufe  of  knives,  offered  to  them 
in  a  prefent.  In  another  part  of  the 
{freights,  the  natives  were  highly  de¬ 
lighted  with  prefents  of  the  fame  kind. 
M.  Bougainville,  in  his  voyage  round  the 
world,  defcribes  a  people  in  the  {freights 
of  Magellan,  probably  thofe  laft  mention¬ 
ed,  as  of  fmall  ftature,  tame  and  peace¬ 
able,  having  fcarce  any  clothing  in  a  cli¬ 
mate  bitterly  cold.  Commodore  Byron 
difcovered  another  ifland  in  the  South  Sea 
covered  with  trees,  which  was  named  By¬ 
ron  ifland.  The  inhabitants  were  neither 
favage  nor  fhy,  trafficking  freely  with  the 
crew,  though  they  feemed  addicted  to  thie¬ 
ving.  One  of  them  ventured  into  the  {hip. 
After  leaving  Otaheite,  Mr  Banks  and  Dr 
Solander,  failing  weftward,  difcovered  a 
duller  of  iflands,  termed  by  them  Society 
ijlands :  the  natives  were  extremely  civil, 
and  appeared  to  have  no  averfion  to  ftran- 
gers.  The  ifland  of  Oahena,  north-weft 
from  that  of  Otaheite,  is  a  delightful  fpot ; 
the  foil  fertile,  and  the  fnores  adorned 
with  fruit-trees  of  various  kinds.  The  in¬ 
habitants 
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habitants  are  well  proportioned,  with  re¬ 
gular  engaging  features  ;  the  women  un¬ 
commonly  beautiful  and  delicate.  The  in¬ 
habitants  behaved  with  great  hofpitality 
and  probity  to  the  crew  of  the  {hip  in 
which  thefe  gentlemen  lately  made  a  voy¬ 
age  round  the  world. 

To  find  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  remote 
iflands  differing  fo  widely  from  the  reft  of 
the  world,  as  to  have  no  averfion  to  ftran- 
gers,  but  on  the  contrary  Ihowing  great 
kindnefs  to  the  firft  they  probably  ever 
faw,  is  a  fingular  phenomenon.  It  is  vain 
here  to  talk  of  climate  ;  becaufe  in  all  cli¬ 
mates  we  find  an  averiion  to  ftramrers. 
From  the  inftances  given  above,  let  us  fe- 
led  two  iflands,  or  two  clufters  of  iflands, 
fuppofe  for  example  Bowman’s  iflands  in¬ 
habited  by  Whites,  and  thofe  adjacent  to 
New  Guinea  inhabited  by  Blacks.  Kind¬ 
nefs  to  ftrangers  is  the  national  charader 
of  the  former,  and  hatred  to  ftrangers  is 
the  national  charader  of  the  latter.  Vir¬ 
tues  and  vices  of  individuals  depend  on 
caufes  fo  various,  and  fo  variable,  as  to 
give  an  imprefiion  of  chance  more  than  of 
defign.  We  are  not  always  certain  of  uni¬ 
formity  in  the  condud  even  of  the  fame 

perfon  ; 
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perfon  ;  far  lefs  of  different  perfons,  how- 
ever  intimately  related  :  how  fmall  is  the 
chance,-  that  Ions  will  inherit  their  father  s 
virtues  or  vices  ?  In  mofl  countries,  a  la¬ 
vage  who  has  no  averfion  to  ftrangers,  nor 
to  neighbouring  clans,  would  be  noted  as 
fingular :  to  find  the  fame  quality  in  every 
one  of  his  children,  would  be  furprifing  : 
and  would  be  ftill  more  fo,  were  it  diffufed 
widely  through  a  multitude  of  his  de¬ 
pendents.  Yet  a  family  is  as  nothing 
compared  with  a  whole  nation ;  and  when 
we  find  kindnefs  to  ftrangers  a  national 
character  in  certain  tribes,  we  reject  with 
difdain  the  notion  of  chance,  and  perceive 
intuitively  that  effects  fo  regular  and  per¬ 
manent  mu  ft  be  owing  to  a  conftant  and 
invariable  caule.  Such  effedts  cannot  be 
accidental,  more  than  the  uniformity  of 
male  and  female  births  in  all  countries 
and  at  all  times.  They  cannot  be  account¬ 
ed  for  from  education  nor  from  example ; 
which  indeed  may  contribute  to  fpread  a 
certain  fafhion  or  certain  manners,  but 
cannot  be  their  fundamental  caufe.  Where 
the  greater  part  of  a  nation  is  of  one  cha- 
radler,  education  and  example  may  extend 
it  over  the  whole  ;  but  the  character  of 

that 
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that  greater  part  can  have  no  foundation 
but  nature.  What  refource  then  have  we 
for  explaining  the  oppofite  manners  of  the 
iflanders  above  mentioned,  but  that  they 
are  of  different  races  ? 

The  fame  dodtrine  is  ftrongly  confirmed 
upon  finding  courage  or  cowardice  to  be 
a  national  character.  Individuals  differ 
widely  as  to  thefe ;  but  a  national  charac¬ 
ter  of  courage  or  cowardice  muft  depend 
on  a  permanent  and  invariable  caufe.  I 
therefore  proceed  to  inftances  of  national 
courage  and  cowardice,  that  the  reader 
may  judge  for  himfelf,  whether  he  can  dif- 
cover  any  other  caufe  for  fuch  fteady  uni¬ 
formity  but  diverfity  of  race. 

9 

The  northern  nations  of  Europe  and 
Afia  have  at  all  times  been  remarkable  for 
courage.  Lucan  endeavours  to  account 
for  the  courage  of  the  Scandinavians  from 
a  firm  belief,  univerfal  among  them,  that 
they  will  be  happy  in  another  world. 

Vobis  auBoribuSy  umbra 9 

Non  tacitas  Erebi  fedes,  Ditifque  profundi 

P allida  regna  petunt ;  regit  idem  fpiritus  artus 

Or  be  alio  :  longa  f  canitis  f  cognita  J  vita 

Mors  media  ef.  Certe  pcpuli,  quos  defpicit  ArBos s 

Felices  errore  fuo  ,*  quos  ilk ,  timorum 
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Maximus ,  baud  urget  leti  metus.  Inde  ruendi 
In  ferrum  mens  prana  viris,  anitnsque  capaces 
Mortis  *  (a). 

Pretty  well  reafbned  for  a  poet  !  but  a- 
niong;  all  nations  the  foul  is  believed  to  be 
immortal,  though  all  nations  have  not  the 
courage  of  the  Scandinavians.  The  Cale¬ 
donians  were  eminent  for  that  virtue  ;  and 
yet  had  no  fuch  opinion  of  happinefs  after 
death,  as  to  make  them  fond  of  dying. 
Souls  after  death  were  believed  to  have  but 
a  gloomy  fort  of  exiftence,  like  what  is  de- 

*  44  If  dying  mortals  dooms  they  ling  aright, 

«  No  ghofts  defeend  to  dwell  in  endlefs  night ; 

45  No  parting  fouls  to  grifly  Pluto  go, 

«  Nor  leek  the  dreary  filent  fhades  below  ; 

44  But  forth  they  fly,  immortal  in  their  kind, 

44  And  other  bodies  in  new  worlds  they  find* 
u  Thus  life  for  ever  runs  its  endlefs  race, 

44  And,  like  a  line,  Death  but  divides  the  fpace  § 

44  A  flop  which  can  but  for  a  moment  lad, 

44  A  point  between  the  future  and  the  pad. 

“  Thrice  happy  they  beneath  the  northern  Ikies, 

44  Who  that  word  fear,  the  fear  of  death,  defpife  ; 

44  Hence  they  no  cares  for  this  frail  being  feel, 

44  But  rufh  undaunted  on  the  pointed  heel ; 

44  Provoke  approaching  fate,  and  bravely  fcorn 
44  To  fpare  that  life  which  mud  fo  foon  return.” 

Rowe* 

(a)  Lib.  i. 
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icribed  by  Homer  [a).  Their  courage 
therefore  was  a  gift  of  nature,  not  of  faith. 
The  people  of  Malacca  and  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  iflands,  who  are  all  of  the  fame 
race,  and  fpeak  the  fame  language,  are 
fierce,  turbulent,  and  bold  above  any  other 
of  the  human  fpecies,  though  they  inhabit 
the  torrid  zone,  held  commonly  to  be  the 
land  of  cowardice.  They  never  obferve  a 
treaty  of  peace  when  they  have  any  tempta¬ 
tion  to  break  it  ;  and  are  perpetually  at 
war  with  their  neighbours,  or  with  one 
another.  Inftances  there  are  of  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  of  them  in  a  boat,  with  no 
other  weapons  but  poniards,  venturing  to 
attack  a  European  (hip  of  war.  Thefe  men 
inhabit  a  fertile  country,  which  fhould  na¬ 
turally  render  them  indolent  and  effemi¬ 
nate  ;  a  country  abounding  with  variety 
of  exquifite  fruits  and  odoriferous  flowers 
in  endlefs  fucceffion,  fufficient  to  fink  any 
other  people  into  voluptuoufnefs.  They 
are  a  remarkable  exception  from  the  ob- 
fervation  of  Herodotus,  “  That  it  is  not 
“  given  by  the  gods  to  any  country,  to 
“  produce  rich  crops  and  warlike  men/ 


(j)  Ody/Tey,  b.  u. 
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This  inftance,  with  what  are  to  follow, 
fhow  part  contradiction,  that  a  hot  climate 
is  no  enemy  to  courage.  The  inhabitants 
of  New  Zealand  are  the  moft  intrepid, 
and  the  lead  apt  to  be  alarmed  at  danger* 
The  Giagas  are  a  fierce  and  bold  people 
in  the  midft  of  the  torrid  zone  of  Africa  : 
and  fo  are  the  Anfieki,  bordering  on  Lo- 
ango.  The  wild  Arabs,  who  live  moftly 
within  the  torrid  zone,  are  bold  and  refo- 
lute.  holding  war  to  be  intended  for  them  by 

5  o  J 

Providence.  The  African  negroes,  though 
living  in  the  hotteft  known  country,  are 
yet  flout  and  vigorous,  and  the  moft 
healthy  people  in  the  univerfe.  I  need 
fcarcely  mention  again  the  negroes  adja¬ 
cent  to  New  Guinea,  who  have  an  uncom¬ 
mon  degree  of  boldnefs  and  ferocity.  But 
I  mention  with  pleafure  the  illand  Ota- 
heite,  difeovered  in  the  South  Sea  by  Wal- 

*  v 

lis,  becaufe  the  inhabitants  are  not  exceed¬ 
ed  by  any  other  people  in  firmnefs  of 
mind.  Though  the  Dolphin  was  probably 
the  fir  ft  fhip  they  had  ever  feen,  yet  they 
refolutely  marched  to  the  fhore,  and  at¬ 
tacked  her  with  a  fhower  of  ftones.  Some 
volleys  of  fmall  fhot  made  them  give  way  : 
hut  returning  with  redoubled  ardour,  they 

■  did 
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did  not  totally  lole  heart  till  the  great  guns 
thundered  in  their  ears.  Nor  even  then 
did  they  run  away  in  terror  ;  but  advifmg 
together,  they  a  flurried  looks  of  peace, 
and  fignified  a  willingnels  to  forbear  ho- 
fiilities.  Peace  being  fettled,  they  we  re 
^  fingularly  kind  to  our  people,  fupplying 
their  wants,  and  mixing  with  them  in 
friendly  intercourfe  *.  When  Mr  Banks 

and  Dr  Solander  were  on  the  coaft  of  New 

* 

Holland,  the  natives,  feeing  fome  of  our 
men  fifhing  near  the  fhore,  fmgled  out  a 
number  of  their  own  equal  to  thofe  in  the 
boat,  who  marching  down  to  the  water- 
edge,  challenged  the  ftrangers  to  fight 
them  ;  an  inftance  of  true  heroic  courage. 
The  people  in  that  part  of  New  Holland 
muft  be  of  a  race  very  different  from  thofe 
whom  Dampier  faw, 

A  noted  author  (a)  holds  all  favages  to 
be  bold,  impetuous,  and  proud  ;  align¬ 
ing  for  a  caufe,  their  equality  and  inde¬ 
pendence.  As  in  that  obfervation  he  feems 
to  lay  no  weight  on  climate,  and  as  little 

*  It  is  remarkable,  that  thefe  people  road  their 
meat  with  hot  ftones,  as  the  Caledonians  did  in  the 
days  of  Qffian. 

[a)  Mr  Fergufon.  ' 

on 
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on  original  difpofition,  it  is  with  regret 
that  my  fubjett  leads  me  in  this  public 
manner  to  differ  from  him  with  refped  to 
the  latter.  The  character  he  gives  in  ge¬ 
neral  to  all  favages,  is  indeed  applicable 
to  many  favage  tribes,  our  European  fore¬ 
fathers  in  particular  ;  but  not  to  all.  ,It 
but  faintly  fuits  even  the  North-American 
lavages,  whom  our  author  leems  to  have 
had  in  his  eye  ;  for  in  war  they  carefully 
avoid  open  force,  relying  chiefly  on  ftra- 
tagem  and  lurprife.  I  hey  vaiue  them- 

felves,  it  is  faid,  upon  having  men  ;  but 
as  that  motive  was  no  lefs  weighty  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  indeed  every  where,  the  prone- 
nefs  of  our  forefathers  to  open  violence, 
demoriftrates  their  fuperiority  in  a£live 
courage.  The  following  incidents  report¬ 
ed  by  Charlevoix  give  no  favourable  idea 
of  Worth-Ametican  boldnefs.  1  he  fort  de 
Vercheres  in  Canada,  belonging  to  the 
French,  was  in  the  year  1690  attacked  by 
fome  Iroquois.  They  approached  filentiy, 
preparing  to  fcaie  tne  paiilade,  when  a 
mulket-fhot  or  two  made  them  ...tire* 
Advancing  a  fecond  time,  they  wete  again 
repulfed,  wondering  that  they  could  un¬ 
cover  none  but  a  woman,  who  was  lcen 
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every  where.  This  was  Madame  de  Ver- 
cheres,  who  appeared  as  refolute  as  if  fup- 
ported  by  a  numerous  garrifon.  The 
hopes  of  florming  a  place  without  men  to 
defend  it,  occafioned  reiterated  attacks. 
After  two  days  fiege,  they  retired,  fearing 
to  be  intercepted  in  their  retreat.  Two 
years  after,  a  party  of  the  fame  nation  ap- 
peaicd  before  tne  fort  fo  unexpectedly, 
that  a  girl  of  fourteen,  daughter  of  the 
proprietor,  had  but  time  to  fhut  the  gate. 
With  the  young  woman  there  w’as  not  a 
loul  but  one  raw  foldier.  She  fhowed  her- 
ielr  with  her  affiftant,  fometimes  in  one 
place,  iometimes  in  another  ;  changing 
her  drefs  frequently,  in  order  to  give  fome 
appearance  of  a  garrifon,  and  always  firing 
opportunely.  The  faint-hearted  Iroquois 
decamped  without  fuccefs. 

But  if  the  Americans  abound  not  with 
a  Clive  courage,  their  paffive  courage  is  be¬ 
yond  conception.  Every  writer  expatiates 
on  the  torments  they  endure,  not  only  pa¬ 
tiently,  hut  with  fingular  fortitude  ;  de¬ 
riding  their  tormentors,  and  braving  their 
Utmoft  cruelty.  North- American  favaees 
differ  indeed  fo  widely  from  thole  former¬ 
ly  in  Europe,  as  to  render  it  highly  im- 

'  probable 
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probable  that-  they  are  of  the  fame  race. 
Paffive  courage  they  have  even  to  a  won¬ 
der  ;  but  abound  not  in  aCtive  courage  : 
our  European  forefathers,  on  the  contrary, 
were  much  more  remarkable  for  the  latter 
than  for  the  former.  The  Kamfkatkans 
in  every  article  refemble  the  North-Ameri- 
cans.  In  war  they  are  full  of  ftratagem, 
but  never  attack  openly  if  they  can  avoid 
it.  When  victorious,  they  murder  with¬ 
out  mercy,  burn  their  prifoners  alive,  or 
tear  out  their  bowels.  If  they  be  fur- 
rounded  and  cannot  efcape,  they  turn  de- 
fperate,  cut  the  throats  of  their  wives  and 
children,  and  throw  themfelves  into  the 
mid  Pc  of  their  enemies.  And  yet  thefe 
people  are  abundantly  free.  Their  want 
of  aCtive  courage  is  the  more  furprifing, 
becaufe  they  make  no  difficulty  of  luicide 
when  they  fall  into  any  diftrefs.  But  their 
paffive  courage  is  equal  to  that  of  the  A- 
mericans  :  when  tortured  in  order  to  ex¬ 
tort  a  confeffion,  they  fhow  the  utmoft 
firmnefs ;  and  feldorn  difcover  more  than 

what  they  freely  confefs  at  their  firft  exa¬ 
mination. 

The  favages  of  Guiana  are  indolent, 
good-natured,  fubmiffive,  and  a  littl  e  cow¬ 
ardly  ; 
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ardly  ;  though  they  are  on  a  footing  with 
the  North- Americans  in  equality  and  inde¬ 
pendence.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Marian 
or  Ladrone  ifiands  live  in  a  ftate  of  perfedt 

equality  :  every  man  avenges  the  injury 
done  to  himfelf ;  and  even  children  are 
regardlefs  of  their  parents.  Yet  thefe  peo¬ 
ple  are  great  cowards  :  in  battle  indeed 
they  utter  loud  fhouts  ;  but  it  is  more 
to  animate  themfelves  than  to  terrify  the 
enemy.  The  negroes  on  the  flave-coaft 
of  Guinea  are  good-natured  and  obliging  ; 
hut  not  remarkable  for  courage  ¥‘.  The 
Laplanders  are  of  all  men  the  mod  timid  : 
upon  the  flighted  furprife  they  fall  down 
in  a  fwoon,  like  the  feebleft  female  in  Eng¬ 
land  :  thunder  deprives  them  of  their  five 
fenfes.  The  face  of  their  country  is  no¬ 
thing  but  rocks  covered  with  mofs  :  it: 
would  be  fcarce  habitable  but  for  rain- 
deer,  on  which  the  Laplanders  chiefly  de¬ 
pend  for  food. 

*  The  Cormantees,  a  tribe  of  negroes  on  the  Gold 
coaft,  are  indeed  brave  and  intrepid.  When  kind¬ 
ly  treated  in  the  Weft  Indies,  they  make  excellent 
fervants.  The  negroes  of  Senegal  are  remarkable 
in  the  Weft  Indies  for  fidelity  and  good  underftand- 

ing. 
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The  MacafTars,  inhabitants  of  the  ifland 
Celebes  in  the  torrid  zone,  differ  from  all 
other  people.  They  have  active  courage 
above  even  the  fierce!!  European  favages  ; 
and  they  equal  the  North- American  la¬ 
vages  in  paffive  courage.  During  the 
reign  of  Cha  Naraya  King  of  Siam,  a  fmall 
party  of  MacafTars  who  were  in  the  King’s 
pay  having  revolted,  it  required  a  whole 
army  of  Siamites  to  fubdue  them.  Four 
MacafTars,  taken  alive,  were  cruelly  tor¬ 
tured.  They  were  beaten  to  mummy  with 
cudgels,  iron  pins  were  thru!!  under  their 
nails,  all  their  fingers  broken,  the  fiefh 
burnt  off  their  arms,  and  their  temples 
fqueezed  between  boards  ;  yet  they  bore 

T  r 

all  with  unparalleled  firmnefs.  They  even 
refufed  to  be  converted  to  Chriilianity, 
though  the  Jefuits  offered  to  intercede  for 
them.  A  tiger,  let  loofe,  having  fattened 
on  the  foot  of  one  of  them,  the  man  never 
once  offered  to  draw  it  away.  Another, 

j  t 

without  uttering  a  word,  bore  the  tiger 
breaking  the  bones  of  his  back.  A  third 
fuffered  the  animal  to  lick  the  blood  from 
his  face,  without  {blinking,  or  turning  a- 
way  his  eyes.  During  the  whole  of  that 
horrid  fpeclade,  they  never  once  bewailed 

Vol,  I.  G 
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themfelves,  nor  were  heard  to  utter  a 
groan. 

The  frigidity  of  the  North-Americana, 
men  and  women,  differing  in  that  parti¬ 
cular  from  all  other  lavages,  is  to  me  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  feparate  race.  And  I  am  the 
more  confirmed  in  that  opinion,  when  l 
find  a  celebrated  writer,  whole  abilities  no 
perfon  calls  in  queftkm,  endeavouring  in 
vain  to  afcribe  that  circumftance  to  moral 
and  phyfical  caufes.  Si  Pergama  dextra: 
defendi  poffet . 

In  concluding  from  the  foregoing  fadls- 
that  there  are  different  races  of  men,  I  rec¬ 
kon  upon  ftrenuous  oppofition ;  not  only 
from  men  bi ailed  againft  what  is  new  or 
uncommon,  but  from  numberlefs  fedate 
writers,  who  hold  every  diftinguifhing 
mark,  internal  as  well  as  external,  to  he 
the  eifeft  of  foil  and  climate.  Againft  the 
former,  patience  is  my  only  fhield  ;  but  I . 
cannot  hope  for  any  converts  to  a  new 
opinion,  without  removing  the  arguments 

limed  by  the  latter. 

O  j 

Among  the  endiefs  number  of  writers 
who  afcribe  fupreme  efficacy  to  the  cli¬ 
mate,  Vitruvius  fhail  take  the  lead.  The 
firft  chapter  of  his  fixth  book  is  entirely 

employed 
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employed  in  defcribing  the  influence  of 
climate  on  the  conflitution  and  temper. 
The  following  is  the  fubftance.  “  For 
4‘  the  fun,  where  he  draws  out  a  moderate 
44  degree  of  moi.fl.ure,  preferves  the  body 
44  in  a  temperate  ft  ate  ;  but  where  his 
4,5  jays  are  more  fierce,  he  drains  the  body 

m 

44  of  moifture.  In  very  cold  regions, 
u  where  the  moifture  is  not  fuck’d  up  by 
“  the  heat,  the  body  fucking  in  the  dewy 
44  air,  rifts  to  a  great  fize,  and  has  a  deep 
“  tone  of  voice.  Northern  nations  ac- 
(l  cordingly,  from  cold  and  moifture,  have 
“  large  bodies,  a  white  fkin,  red  hair, 
ii  gray  eyes,  and  much  blood.  Nations, 

44  on  the  contrary,  near  the  equator,  are 
“  of  fmall  ftature,  tawny  complexion, 

45  curled  hair,  black  eyes,  flender  legs,  and 
44  little  blood.  From  want  of  blood  they 
“  are  cowardly  :  but  they  bear  fevers  well, 
“  their  conflitution  being  formed  by  heat. 
44  Northern  nations,  on  the  contrary,  fink 
44  under  a  fever  ;  but,  from  the  abund- 
44  ance  of  blood,  they  are  bold  in  war.” 
In  another  part  of  the  chapter  he  adds, 
44  From  the  thinnefs  of  the  air  and  enli¬ 
vening  heat,  fouthern  nations  are  quick 

c<  in  thought,  and  acute  in  reafoning. 

“  Theft 
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“  Thofe  in  the  north,  on  the  contrary, 
■!  who  breathe  a  thick  and  cold  air,  are 
£i  dull  and  ftupid.”  And  this  he  ill u— 
flrates  from  ferpents,  which  in  furamer- 
lieat  are  adtive  and  vigorous  ;  but  in  win¬ 
ter,  become  torpid  and  immoveable.  He 
then  proceeds  as  follows.  “  It  is  then  not 
“  at  all  furprifing,  that  heat  ihould  fhar- 
*£  pen  the  underftanding,  and  cold  blunt 
“  it.  Thus  the  fouthern  nations  are  rea- 
“  dy  in  counfel,  and  acute  in  thought  ; 
“  but  make  no  figure  in  war,  their  cou- 
“  rage  being  exhauftcd  by  the  heat  of 
“  the  fun.  The  inhabitants  of  cold 
“  climates,  prone  to  war,  rufh  on  with 
vehemence  without  the  leaft  fear  ;  but 
“  are  flow  of  underftanding.”  1  hen  he 
proceeds  to  account,  upon  the  fame  prin¬ 
ciple,  for  the  fuperiority  of  the  Romans 
in  arms,  and  for  the  extent  of  their  empire. 
“  For  as  the  planet  Jupiter  lies  between 
“  the  fervid  heat  of  Mars  and  the  bitter 
i:  cold  of  Saturn  ;  fo  Italy,  in  the  middle 
ci  of  the  temperate  zone  poflefles  all  that 
‘‘  is  favourable  in  either  climate.  Thus 
<c  by  condudh  in  war,  the  Romans  over- 
“  corne  the  impetuous  force  of  northern 
barbarians  ;  and  by .  vigour  of  arms 

“  confound 
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“  confound  the  politic  fchemes  of  her 
fouthem  neighbours.  Divine  Provi- 
“  dence  appears  to  have  placed  the  Ro~ 

“  mans  in  that  happy  fituation,  in  order 
“  that  they  might  become  mafters  of  the 
«  WOrld.” - ' Vegetius  accounts  for  the 

different  charaders  of  men  from  the  fame 
principle  :  “  Omnes  nationes  qua:  vicina: 

“  funt  foli,  nirnio  calore  iiccatas,  amplius 
“  quidem  fapere,  fed  minus  habere  fan- 
“  guinis  dicunt  :  ac  propterea  ccmftan- 
“  tiam  ac  fiduciam  cominus  non  habere 
“  pugnandi,  quia  metuunt  vulnera,  qui  fe 
“  exiguum  fanguinem  habere  noverunt. 
“  Contra,  feptentrionales  populi,  remoti  a 
“  folis  ardoribus,  inconfultiores  quidem, 
“  fed  tamen  largo  fanguine  redundantes, 
“  funt  ad  bella  promptiffimi  *  (a)f’ - 

*  «  Nations  near  the  fun,  being  exficcated  by  ex- 
<<  ceflive  heat,  are  faid  to  have  a  greater  acutenefs 
ti  of  underftanding,  but  lefs  blood  :  on  which  ac- 
<t  count,  in  lighting  they  are  deficient  in  firmnefs 
«  and  refolution  ;  and  dread  the  being  wounded,  as 
«<  confcious  of  their  want  of  blood.  The  northern 
“  people,  on  the  contrary,  removed  from  the  ardor 
4<  of  the  fun,  are  lefs  remarkable  for  the  powers  of 
“  the  mind  ;  but  abounding  in  blood,  they  are  prone 
u  to  war.” 

(a)  Lib.  s.  cap.  a.  X3e  re  militari. 

Servius, 
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Serving,  in  his  commentary  on  the  JEneid 
of  Virgil  {/?),  fays,  “  Afri  verfipelles,  Grae- 
“  ci  leves,  Gaili  pigrioris  ingenii,  quod 
“  natura  climatum  facit  — Mallet, 
in  the  introdudion  to  his  hiftory  of  Den¬ 
mark,  copying  Vitruvius  and  Vegetius, 
brains  hard  to  derive  ferocity  and  courage 
in  the  Scandinavians  from  the  climate  : 
“  A  great  abundance  of  blood,  fibres 
-:4  lirong  and  rigid,  vigour  inexhauftible, 
“  formed  the  temperament  of  the  Ger- 
**  mans,  the  Scandinavians,  and  of  all  o- 
4‘  ther  people  who  live  under  the  fame 
“  climate.  Robuft  by  the  climate,  and 
hardened  with  exercife;  confidence  in 
bodily  ftrength  formed  their  charader. 
“  A  man  who  relies  on  his  own  force, 
“  cannot  bear  reftraint,  nor  fubmiflion  to 
‘£  the  arbitrary  will  of  another.  vAs  he 
“  has  no  occafxon  for  artifice,  he  is  alto*- 
“  gelher  a  ftranger  to  fraud  or  diffimula- 
“  tion.  As  he  is  always  ready  to  repel 
“  force  by  force,  he  is  not  fufpicious  nor 


*  a  The  Africans  are  fubtle  and  full  of  ftrata- 
tt  gem,  the  Greeks  are  fickle,  the  Gauls  flow  of 
ct  parts,  all  which  diverfities  are  occafioned  by  the 
fifi  climate,” 

{/;)  Lib*  6.  ver.  724, 
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“  diftruftful.  His  courage  prompts  him 
u  to  be  faithful  in  friendllfip,  generous, 
**  and  even  magnanimous.  He  is  averfe 
“  to  occupations  that  require  more  affi- 
44  duity  than  action  ;  hecaufe  moderate 
44  exercife  affords  not  to  his  blood  and 
44  fibres  that  degree  of  agitation  which 
44  fuits  them.  Hence  his  difguft  at  arts 
44  and  manufactures  ;  and  as  paffion  la- 
44  hours  to  juftify  itfelf,  hence  his  opi~ 
44  nion,  that  war  only  and  hunting  are 
44  honourable  prafeffions,”  Before  iub- 
fcribing  to  this  dodtrine,  I  with  to  be  fa~ 
tisfied  of  a  few  particulars.  Is  our  author 
certain,  that  inhabitants  of  cold  countries 
have  the  greateft  quantity  of  blood  ?  And 
is  he  certain,  that  courage  is  in  every 
man  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  his 
blood  *  ?  Is  he  alfo  certain,  that  ferocity 
and  love  of  war  did  univerfally  obtain  a- 

mong 

*  At  that  rate,  the  lofs  of  an  ounce  of  blood  ma y 
turn  the  balance.  Courage  makes  an  effential  in¬ 
gredient  in  magnanimity  and  heroifm  :  are  fuch  ele¬ 
vated  virtues  corporeal  merely  ?  is  the  mind  admit¬ 
ted  for  no  Chare  ?  This  indeed  would  be  a  mortify¬ 
ing  circumftance  in  the  human  race.  But  even  fup- 
pofmg  courage  to  be  corporeal  merely,  it  is  how¬ 
ever  far  from  being  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of 

blood : 
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xnong  tbs  northern  Europeans  ?  Tacitus 
gives  a  very  different  character  of  the 
Chauci,  who  inhabited  the  north  of  Ger¬ 
many  :  “  Tam  immenfum  terrarum  fpa- 

“  tium  non  tenent  tantum  Chauci,  fed  et 
“  implent :  populus  inter  Germanos  no- 
44  biliflimus,  quique  magnitudinem  fuam 
“  malit  juflitia  tueri.  Sine  cupiditate, 
“  fine  impotentia,  quieti,  fecretique,  nulla 
“  provocant  bella,  nullis  raptibus  aut  la- 
“  trociniis  populantur.  Idque  praecipu- 
“  um  virtutis  ac  virium  argumentum  eft, 
“  quod  ut  fuperiores  agunt,  non  per  in- 
“  jurias  aflequuntur.  Prompta  tamen 
44  omnibus  arraa,  ac,  ft  res  polcat,  exer- 
“  citus  *  (a)”  Again,  with  refpedt  to 

the 

blood  :  a  greater  quantity  than  can  be  circulated 
freely  and  eafily  by  the  force  of  the  heart  and  ar¬ 
teries,  becomes  a  difeafe,  termed  a  plethora .  Bodi¬ 
ly  courage  is  chiefly  founded  on  the  foiids.  When 
by  the  vigour  and  elafticity  of  the  heart  and  arteries 
a  brlik  circulation  of  blood  is  produced,  a  man  is  in 
good  fpirits,  lively,  and  bold  ;  a  greater  quantity  of 
blood,  inftead  of  railing  courage  to  a  higher  pitch, 
never  fails  to  produce  fluggifhnefs,  and  depredion  of 
mind, 

(i?)  Be  monbus  Germanorum,  cap.  35, 

#  «  So  immenfe  an  extent  of  country  is  not  pof- 

<*  felled. 
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tlic  Arn,  he  bears  witneis,  that  befitic 
rocity,  and  ftrength  of  body,  they  were 
full  of  fraud  and  artifice.  Neither  do  the 
Laplanders  nor  Samoides  correfpond  to  his 
defeription,  being  remarkable  for  pufillani- 
mity,  though  inhabitants  of  a  bitter- cold 
country  Laftly,  a  cold  climate  doth 
not  always  make  the  inhabitants  averfe  to 
occupations  that  require  more  affiduity 
than  a&ion :  the  people  of  Iceland  for¬ 
merly  were  much  addided  to  ftudy  and 
literature  ;  and  for  many  centuries  were 
the  chief  hiftorians  of  the  north.  They 


11 


14! 
ftr  ’ 


feded  only,  but  filled  by  the  Chauci  ;  a  race  of 
“  people  the  nobleft  among  the  Germans,  and  who 
««  chufe  to  maintain  their  grandeur  by  juftice  rather 
li  than  by  violence.  Confident  ot  their  ftrength, 
«  without  the  thirft  of  increafmg  their  poffeftions, 
they  live  in  quietnefs  and  fecurity  :  they  kindle 
“  no  wars  ;  they  are  ftrangers  to  plunder  and  to 
44  rapine  ;  and  what  is  the  chief  evidence  both  of 
«£  their  power  and  of  their  virtue,  without  oppref- 
«  fmg  any,  they  have  attained  a  fuperiority  over  alh 
(i  Yet,  when  occafion  requires,  they  are  prompt  to 
tc  take  the  field  ;  and  their  troops  are  fpeedily  rat- 
44  fed.” 

,  ft 

*  Scheffer,  in  his  hiftory  of  Lapland,  differs  wide¬ 
ly  from  the  authors  mentioned  ;  for  he  aferibes  the 
pufillanirhity  of  the  Laplanders  to  the  coldnefs  of  their 
climate. 
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are  to  this  day  fond  of  chefs,  and  fpend 
much  of  their  time  in  that  amufernent  ; 
there  is  fcarce  a  peafant  but  who  has  a 
chefs- board  and  men.  Mr  Banks  and  Dr 
Solander  report,  that  the  peafants  of  Ice¬ 
land  are  addicted  to  hiftory,  not  only  of 
tlieir  own  country,  but  of  that  of  Eu¬ 
rope 

The 


*  A  French  author  [a)  upon  this  fuhjecl  obferves* 
that  like  plants  we  are  formed  by  the  climate  ;  and 
that  as  fruits  derive  their  tade  from  the  foil,  men  de¬ 
rive  their  char  after  and  difpofition  from  the  air  they 
breathe.  “  The  Efiglifh,”  fays  he,  “  owe  to  the  fog’ 
“  gynefs  of  their  air,  not  only  their  rich  pafture,  but 
the  gloominefs  of  their  difpolltion  ;  which  makes 
g(  them  violent  in  their  pafiions,  becaufe  they  pnrfue 
f(  with  ardor  every  objed  that  relieves  them  from  me- 
et  lancholy.  By  that  gloominefs,  they  are  exhauftetf, 
“  and  rendered  infenfible  to  the  pleafures  of  life.  De- 
prefTed  in  mind,  they  are  unable  to  endure  pain  ;  as 
“  it  requires  ftrength  of  mind  to  fuffer  without  ex- 
ee  treme  impatience.  They  are  never  content  with 
“  their  lot,  hating  tranquillity  as  much  as  they  love 
liberty. ”  Where  a  fad  is  known  to  be  true,  any 
thing  will  pafs  for  a  caufe  ;  and  fh  allow  writers  deal 
in  fuch  caufes.  I  need  no  better  inftance  than  the  pre» 
fent :  for,  if  I  miftake  not,  effeds  dirediy  oppofite 
may  be  drawn  from  the  caufe  affigned  by  this  writer  ; 
as  plaufibie  at  lead,  I  do  not  fay  better  founded  on 

(#)  Lettres  d’un  Francois, 
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The  moft  formidable  antagonilt  remains 
dill  on  hand,  the  celebrated  Montefcpueu, 
who  is  a  great  champion  for  the  climate  ; 
obferving,  that  in  hot  climates  people  are 
timid  like  old  men,  and  in  cold  climates 
bold  like  young  men.  This  in  effect  is  to 
maintain,  that  the  torrid  zone  is  an  unfit 
habitation  for  men  ;  that  they  degenerate 
in  it,  lofe  their  natural  vigour,  and  even 
in  youth  become  like  old  men.  I  hat  au- 

trath.  I  will  make  an  attempt :  it  may  arr.ufe  the 
reader.  And  to  avoid  difputing  about  fafts,  I  (hall 
fuppoie  the  foggynefs  ct  the  tens  ot  Lincoln  and  Effex 
to  be  general,  which  he  erroneoufly  feems  to  believe. 
From  that  fuppofition  I  reafon  thus  :  4  4  The  foggy- 

44  nefs  of  the  Englifh  air  makes  the  people  dull  and 
c<  languid.  They  differ  under  a  confiant  depreffion 
<l  of  fpirits  ;  and  fcarce  know  what  it  is  to  joke,  or 
454  even  to  Jaugh  at  a  joke.  They  loiter  away  their 
44  time  without  feeling  either  pleafure  or  pain;  and  yet 

have  not  refolution  to  put  an  end  to  an  infipid  exili- 
124  ence.  It  cannot  be  laid  that  they  are  content  with 
44  their  lot,  becaufe  there  is  pleafure  in  content  ;  but 
44  they  never  think  of  a  change.  Being  reduced  to  a 
44  paffive  nature  from  the  influence  of  climate,  they  are 
44  fitted  for  being  (laves  nor  would  they  have  con- 
14  rage  to  rebel,  were  they  even  inclined.”  Were  the 
char  after  here  delineated  that  of  the  Englifh  nation, 
inflead  of  the  oppofite,  the  argument  would  at  leail  be 
plaufible.  But  fuperficial  reafoners  will  plunge  into 
the  depth  of  philofophy,  without  ever  thinking  it  ne~ 
cefiary  to  ferve  an  apprenticefhip. 

tbor 
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hor  certainly  intended  not.  any  imputation 
on  Providence  ;  and  yet,  doth  it  not  look 
like  an  imputation,  to  maintain,  that  fo 
large  a  portion  of  the  globe  is  fit  for  beads 
only,  not  for  men  ?  Some  men  are  natu¬ 
rally  fitted  for  a  temperate  or  for  a  cold 
climate :  he  ought  to  have  explained,  why 
other  men  may  not  be  fitted  for  a  hot  cli¬ 
mate.  There  does  not  appear  any  oppofi- 
tion  between  heat  and  courage,  more  than 
between  cold  and  courage ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  courage  feems  more  connected  with 
the  former  than  with  the  latter.  The 
fierceft  and  boldeft  animals,  the  lion,  for 
example,  the  tiger,  the  panther,  thrive  heft 
in  the  hotteft  climates.  "I  he  great  condor 
of  Peru,  in  the  torrid  zone,  is  a  bird  not  a 
little  fierce  and  rapacious.  A  Hon  vifibly 
degenerates  in  a  temperate  ciunate.  1  he 
lions  of  Mount  Atlas,  which  is  fometimes 
crowned  with  fnow,  have  not  the  boldnefs, 
nor  the  force,  nor  the  ferocity  of  fuch  as 
tread  the  burning  fands  oi  Ziaasa  and  bile— 
dulgerid.  This  refpedable  author,  it  is 
true,  endeavours  to  iupport  his  opinion  from 
natural  cauies.  Thefe  are  ingenious  and 
nlaufible  ;  but  unluckily  they  are  contra- 

.dided  by  ftubborn  fads  ;  which  will  ap- 
•  pear 
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pear  upon  a  very  flight  furvey  of  this 
rlobe.  The  Samoides  and  Laplanders  are, 
living  inftances  of  uncommon  pufillani- 
mity  in  the  inhabitants  of  a  cold  ciimate  ; 
and  inftances,  not  few  in  number,  have 
been  mentioned  of  warlike  people  in  a  hot 
climate.  To  thefe  I  add  the  Hindows, 
whom  our  author  will  not  admit  to  have 
any  degree  of  courage;  though  heacknow- 
ledges,  that,  prompted  by  religion,  the  men 
voluntarily  fubmit  to  dreadful  tortures,  and 
that  even  women  are  ambitious  to  burn, 
themfelves  alive  with  their  deceafed  huf- 
bands.  In  vain  does  he  endeavour  to  ac¬ 
count  for  inch  extraordinary  exertions  of 
fortitude,  a&ive  as  well  as  paffive,  from  the 
power  of  imagination  ;  as  if  imagination 
could  operate  more  forcibly  in  a  woman  to 
burn  herfelf  alive,  than  on  a  man  to  meet 
his  enemy  in  battle.  1  lie  Malayans  and 
Scandinavians  live  in  oppofite  climates,  and 
yet  are  equally  courageous.  Providence 
has  placed  thefe  nations,  each  of  them,  in 
its  proper  climate  :  cold  would  benumb  a 
Malayan  in  Sweden,  heat  would  enervate 
a  Swede  in  Malacca  ;  and  both  would  be 
rendered  cowards.  1  flop  here  ;  for  to 

enter  the  lifts  againft  an  antagonifl  or  fo 

great 
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great  fame,  gives  me  a  feeling  as  if  I  were 
treading  on  forbidden  ground. 

It  is  my  firm  opinion,  that  neither  tem¬ 
per  nor  talents  have  much  dependence  on 
climate.  I  cannot  difcover  any  probable 
exception,  ir  it  be  not  a  tafte  for  the  fine 
arts.  Where  the  influence  of  the  fun  is 
great,  pjeople  are  enervated  with  heat  : 
where  little,  they  are  benumbed  with  cold. 
A  clear  Iky,  with  moderate  heat,  exhibit  a 
very  different  fcene  :  the  chearfulnefs  they 

m 

produce  difpofesmen  to  enjoyment  of  every 
kind.  Greece,  Italy,  and  the  LefTer  Afia, 
are  delicious  countries,  affording  variety 

of  natural  beauties  to  feaft  every  fenfe  : 

* 

and  men  accuftomed  to  enjoyment,  fearch 
for  it  in  art  as  well  as  in  nature ;  the  paf- 
fage  from  the  one  to  the  other  being  eafy 
and  inviting.  Hence  the  origin  and  pro- 
grefs  of  ftatuary  and  of  painting,  in  the 
countries  mentioned.  It  has  not  efcaped 
obfervation,  that  the  rude  manners  of  la¬ 
vages  are  partly  owing  to  the  rough nefs 
and  barrennefs  of  uncultivated  land.  Eng- 
land  has  few  natural  beauties  to  boaft  of : 
even  high  mountains,  deep  valleys,  impe¬ 
tuous  torrents,  and  fuch  other  wild  and 
awful  beauties,  are  rare.  But  of  late  years, 

that 
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that  country  has  received  manifold  embel- 
lifhments  from  its  induftrious  inhabitants  ; 
and  in  many  of  its  fcenes  may  now  com¬ 
pare  with  countries  that  are  more  favoured 
by  the  fun  or  by  nature.  Its  foil  has  be¬ 
come  fertile,  its  verdure  enlivening,  and  its 
gardens  the  fineft  in  the  world.  The  con- 
fequence  is  what  might  have  been  fore- 
feen  :  the  fine  arts  are  gaining  ground  dai¬ 
ly.  'May  it  not  be  expe&ed,  that  the  ge¬ 
nius  and  fenfibility  of  the  inhabitants,  will 
in  time  produce  other  works  of  art,  to  ri¬ 
val  their  gardens  ?  How  delightful  to  a 
true-hearted  Briton  is  the  profpedl,  that 
London,  inftead  of  Borne,  may  become  the 
centre  of  the  fine  arts  ! 

Sir  William  Temple  is  of  opinion,  that 
courage  depends  much  on  animal  food. 
He  remarks,  that  the  horfe  and  the  cock 
are  the  only  animals  of  courage  that  live 
on  vegetables.  Provided  the  body  be  kept 
in  good  plight,  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  the 
difference  of  food  can  have  little  influence 
on  the  mind.  Nor  is  Sir  William’s  remark 
fupported  ,by  experience.  Several  fmall 
birds,  whofe  only  food  is  grain,  have  no 
lefs  courage  than  the  cock.  The  wolf,  the 
fox,  the  vulture,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
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net  remarkable  for  courage,  though  their 
only  food  is  the  flefli  of  animals. 

The  colour  of  the  Negroes,  as  above  oh- 
ferved,  affords  a  ftrong  prefumption  of 
their  being  a  different  fpecies  from  the 
Whites  ;  and  I  once  thought,  that  the  pre¬ 
fumption  was  fupported  by  inferiority  of 
underftanding  in  the  former.  But  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  doubtful,  upon  fecond  thoughts, 
whether  that  inferiority  may  not  be  occa- 
fioned  by  their  condition.  A  man  never 
ripens  in  judgment  nor  in  prudence  but  by 
exercifing  thefe  powers.  At  home,  the 
negroes  have  little  occafion  to  exercife  ei¬ 
ther  they  hvA  upon  fruits  and  roots, 
which  grow  without  culture  :  they  need 
little  clothing  :  and  they  ere£t  houfes  with¬ 
out  trouble  or  art  *.  Abroad,  they  are  mi¬ 
ff  table  flaves,  having  no  encouragement 
either  to  think  or  to  act  Who  can  fay 
how  far  they  might  improve  in  a  hate  of 
freedom,  were  they  obliged,  like  Europe¬ 
ans,  to  procure  bread  with  the  fweat  of 

*  The  negro  flaves  in  Jamaica,  who  have  Sunday 
only  at  command  for  raifing  food  to  themfelves,  live 
as  well,  if  not  better,  than  the  free  negroes  who  com¬ 
mand  every  day  of  the  week.  Such,  in  the  latter,  is 
the  effect  of  indolence  from  want  of  occupation. 
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their  brows  P  Some  nations  in  Negroland, 
particularly  that  of  Whidah,  have  made 
great  improvements  in  government,  in  po¬ 
lice,  and  in  manners.  The  negroes  on  the 
Gold  coaft  are  naturally  gay  :  they  appre¬ 
hend  readily  what  is  faid  to  them,  have  a 
good  judgment,  are  equitable  in  their  deal¬ 
ings,  and  accommodate  themfelves  readily 
to  the  manners  of  ftrangers.  And  yet, 
after  all,  there  feeiris  to  be  Home  original 
difference  between  the  Negroes  and  Hin- 
dovvs.  in  no  country  are  food  and  rai¬ 
ment  procured  with  lefs  labour  than  in  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Hindoftan,  where  the 
heat  is  great :  and  yet  no  people  are  more 
induftrious  than  the  Rindows. 

I  lhall  clofe  the  furvey  with  fome  in~ 
ftances  that  ffeem  to  differ  widely  from  the 
common  nature  of  man.  The  Giagas,  a 
fierce  and  wandering  nation  in  the  heart 
of  Africa,  are  in  effedl  land-pirates,  at  wat 
with  all  the  world.  They  indulge  in  po¬ 
lygamy  5  but  bury  all  their  children  the 
moment  of  birth,  and  choofe  in  their  ftead 
the  moft  promifing  children  taken  in  war. 
There  is  no  principle  among  animals  more 
prevalent  than  affection  to  offspring :  fup- 
pofing  the  Giagas  to  be  bora  without 
Vol.  I.  I  hands 
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hands  or  without  feet,  would  they  be  more 
diftinguifhable  from  the  reft  of  mankind  *  ?. 
To  move  the  Giagas,  at  firft,  to  murder 
their  own  children,  and  to  adopt  thofe  of 
ftrangers,  is  a  proof  of  fome  original  prin¬ 
ciple  peculiar  to  that  people  :  and  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  fame  practice  among  the 
perfons  adopted,  is  a  ftrong  inftance  of  the 
force  of  cuftom  prevailing  over  one  of  the- 
moft  vigorous  laws  of  nature.  The  author 
of  an  account  of  Guiana,  mentioning  a 
deadly  poifon  compofsd  by  the  natives,, 
fays,  “  I  do  not  find,  that  even  in  their 
64  wars,  they  ever  ufe  poifoned  arrows. 
64  And  yet  it  may  be  wondered,  that  a 

#  I  have  ©ftener  than  on ce  doubted  whether  the 
authors  deferve  credit  from  whom  this  account  is  ta¬ 
ken  ;  and,  after  all,  I  do  not  prefs  it  upon  my  readers.. 
There  is  only  one  confideration  that  can  bring  it  with¬ 
in  the  verge  of  probability,  viz.  the  little  affe&ion  that 
male  favages  have  for  their  new-born  children,  which 
appears  from  the  ancient  practice  of  expofing  them* 
The  affection  of  the  mother  commences  with  the  birth 
'of  the  child  5  and,  had  (he  a  vote,  no  infant  would  ever 
be  deftroyed.  But  as  the  affe&ion  of  the  father  begins 
much  later,  the  pradice  of  deftroying  new-born  in¬ 
fants  may  be  thought  not  altogether  incredible  in  a 
wandering  nation,  who  live  by  rapine,  and  who  can 
provide  themfelves  with  children  more  eafily  than  by. 
the  tedious  and  precarious  method  of  rearing  them. 

“  people' 
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“  people  living  under  nolaws, actuated  with 
“  no  religious  principle,  and  unreftrained 
“  by  the  fear  of  prelent  or  future  punifh- 
“  mcnt,  fhould  not  fometimes  employ  that 
“  fatal  poifon  for  gratifying  hatred,  jealou- 
fy,  or  revenge.  But  in  a  Hate  of  natme, 

«  though  there  are  few  reftraints,  there  are 
“  alfo  fewer  temptations  to  vice  ;  and  the 
“  different  tribes  are  doubtlefs  fenfible,  that 
*<  poifoned  arrows  in  war  would  upon  the 
“  whole  do  more  mifchief  than  good.’9 
This  writer,  it  would  feem,  has  forgot  that 
profpedts  of  future  good  or  evil  never  have 
influence  upon  favages.  'Is  it  his  opinion, 
that  fear  of  future  mifchief  to  themfelves, 
would  make  the  negroes  of  New  Guinea 
abftain  from  employing  poifoned  arrows 
againft  their  enemies  ?  To  account  for 
manners  fo  lingular  in  the  favages  of  Gui¬ 
ana,  there  is  nothing  left  but  original  dif- 
pofition.  The  Japanefe  refent  injuries  in 
a  manner  that  has  not  a  .parallel  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world  :  it  would  be 
thought  inconfiftent  with  human  nature, 
were  it  not  well  vouched.  Others  wreak 
their  refentment  on  the  perfon  who  affronts 
them  ;  but  an  inhabitant  of  Japan  wreaks 
it  on  himfelf :  he  rips  up  hk  own  belly. 

Kempfer 
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kempfer  reports  the  following  inflance. 
A  gentleman  going  down  the  great  flair  of 
the  Emperor  s  palace,  palled  another  going 
up,  and  their  fwords  happened  to  clalh. 
The  perfon  defcending  took  cilence  :  the 
other  excufed  himfelf,  faying  that  it  was 
accidental  ;  adding,  that  the  fwords  only 
were  concerned,  and  that  the  one  was  as 
good  as  the  other.  I’ll  fhovy  you  the  dif¬ 
ference,  fays  the  perfon  who  began  the 
quarrel :  he  drew  his  fwqrd,  and  ripped  up 
his  own  belly.  The  other,  piqued  at  be¬ 
ing  thus  prevented  in  revenge,  haftened  up 
W’ith  a  plate  he  had  in  his  hand  for  the 
Emperor’s  table;  and  returning  with  equal 
fpeed,  he  in  like  manner  ripped  up  his 
belly  in  light  of  his  antagonift,  faying, 
51  If  I  had  not  been  ferving  my  prince, 
“  you  iliould  not  have  got  the  ftart  of  me  : 
“  but  I  final  1  die  fatisfied,  having  fhow’d 
“  you  that  my  fword  is  as  good  as  yours.” 
The  fame  author  gives  an  inflance  of  un¬ 
common  ferocity  in  the  Japanefe,  blended 
with  manners  highly  poliftied.  In  the 
jnidfl  of  a  large  company  at  dinner,  a 
young  woman,  ftraining  to  reach  a  plate, 
unwarily  fuffered  wind  to  efcape.  Alha- 
sne4  and  confounded,  Ihe  raifed  her  breads 
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to  her  mouth,  tore  them  with  her  teeth, 
and  expired  on  the  fpot.  The  Japanefe 
are  equally  lingular  in  home  of  their  reli¬ 
gious  opinions.  They  never  fupplicate 
the  gods  in  diftrefs  ;  holding,  that  as  the 
gods  enjoy  uninterrupted  blifs,  fuch  fup- 
plications  would  be  ofFenlive  to  them. 
Their  holidays  accordingly  are  dedicated 
to  feafts,  weddings,  and  all  public  and 
private  rejoicings,  it  is  delighttul  to  the 
gods,  fay  they,  to  fee  men  happy.  They 
are  far  from  being  fmgular  in  thinking 
that  a  benevolent  Deity  is  pleafed  to  fee 
men  happy  j  but  nothing  can  be  more  in— 
confiftent  with  the  common  feelings  of 
men,  than  to  hold,  that  in  diftrefs  it  is 
wrong  to  fupplicate  the  Author  of  our  be¬ 
ing  for  relief,  and  that  he  will  be  difplea- 
fed  with  fuch  fuppiication.  In  deep  afflic¬ 
tion,  there  is  certainly  no  balm  equal  to 
that  of  pouring  out  the  heart  to  a  benevo¬ 
lent  Deity,  and  exprefflng  entire  refigna- 
tion  to  his  will. 

In  fupport  of  the  foregoing  dodrine, 
many  particulars  ftill  more  extraordinary 
might  have  been  quoted  from  Greek  and 
Roman  writers :  but  truth  has  no  occafion 

for  artifice  5  and  I  would  not  take  advan- 
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tage  of  celebrated  names  to  vouch  fads 
that  appear  incredible  or  doubtful.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  made  an  illuftrious 
figure  in  poetry,  rhetoric,  and  all  the  fine 
arts  ;  but  they  were  little  better  than  no¬ 
vices  in  natural  hiftory.  More  than  half 
of  the  globe  was  to  them  the  Terra  dnjlra - 
lis  incognita ;  and  imagination  operates 
without  controul,  when  it  is  not  checked 
by  knowledge  :  the  ignorant  at  the  fame 
time  are  delighted  with  wonders ;  and  the 
moft  wonderful  ftory  is  always  the  raoft 
welcome.  This  may  ferve  as  an  apology 
for  ancient  writers,  even  when  they  re¬ 
late  and  believe  fads  to  us  incredible. 
Men  at  that  period  were  ignorant  in  a  great 
meafure  of  nature,  and  of  the  limits  of  her 
operations.  One  conceflion  will  chear- 
fully  be  made  to  me,  that  the  writers 
mentioned,  who  report  things  at  fecond- 
hand,  are  much  more  excufable  than  the 
earlieft  of  our  modern  travellers,  who  pre¬ 
tend  to  vouch  endlefs  wonders  from  their 
own  knowledge.  Natural  hiftory,  that  of 
lhan  efpecially,  is  of  late  years  much  ripen¬ 
ed  :  no  improbable  tale  is  fuflfered  to  pafs 
without  a  ftrid  examination  ;  and  I  have 
been  careful  to  adopt  no  fads,  but  what 
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are  vouched  by  late  travellers  and  writers 
of  credit.  Were  it  true,  what  Diodorus  Si¬ 
culus  reports,  on  the  authority  of  Agathar- 
chides  of  Cnidus,  concerning  the  Ichthyo- 
phages  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  Afric,  it  would 
be  a  more  pregnant  proof  of  a  diftindt 
race  of  men,  than  any  I  have  difco/eied. 
They  are  defcribed  to  be  fo  ftupid,  that 
even  when  their  wive3  and  children  are 
killed  in  their  fight,  they  ftand  infenfible, 
and  give  no  figns  either  of  anger  or  of 
compaffion.  This  I  cannot  believe  upon 
fo  flight  teftimony efpecially  as  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  were  at  that  time  ex¬ 
tremely  credulous,  being  lefs  acquainted 
with  neighbouring  nations,  than  we  are 
with  the  Antipodes.  Varro,  in  his  trea- 
fife  De  re  rujlica ,  reports  it  as  an  undoubt¬ 
ed  truth,  that  in  Lufitania  mares  were  im¬ 
pregnated  by  the  weft  wind  ;  and  both 
Pliny  and  Columella  are  equally  pofitive. 
The  Balearic  iflands,  Majorca,  Minorca, 
Yvica,  are  at  no  great  diftance  from  Sici¬ 
ly  ;  and  yet  Diodorus  the  Sicilian  reports 
of  the  inhabitants,  that  at  the  folemniza- 
tion  of  marriage  all  the  male  friends,  and 
even  the  houfehold  fervants,  enjoyed  the 
Bride  before  the  bridegroom  was  admit¬ 
ted-. 
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ted.  Credat  Judeus  appella.  It  would  not 
be  much  more  difficult  to  make  me  believe 
what  is  faid  by  Pliny  of  the  Blemmyans, 
that  they  had  no  head,  and  that  the  mouth 
and  eyes  were  in  the  breaft  ;  or  of  the  A- 
rimafpi,  who  had  but  one  eye,  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  forehead  ;  or  of  the  A- 
ftomi,  who,  having  no  mouth,  could  nei¬ 
ther  eat  nor  drink,  but  lived  upon  fmell- 
ing  ;  or  of  a  thoufand  other  abfurdities 
which  Pliny  relates,  with  a  grave  face,  in 
the  6th  book  of  his  natural  hiftory,  cap.  30. 
and  in  the  7th  book,  cap.  2. 

Thus,  upon  an  extenfive  furvey  of  the 
inhabited  parts  of  our  globe,  many  na¬ 
tions  are  found  differing  fo  widely  from 
each  other,  not  only  in  complexion*  fea¬ 
tures,  fhape,  and  other  external  circum- 
ftances,  but  in  temper  and  difpofition*  par¬ 
ticularly  in  two  capital  articles,  courage^ 
and  behaviour  to  ftrangers,  that  even  the 
certainty  of  different  races  could  not  make 
one  expert  more  ftriking  varieties.  Doth 
M.  Buffon  think  it  fufficient  to  fay  dryly* 
that  fuch  varieties  may  poffibly  be  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  climate,  or  of  other  accidental  cau- 
fes  ?  The  preemption  is,  that  the  varie¬ 
ties  fubfifting  at  prefect  have  always  fub- 
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lifted  ;  which  ought  to  be  held  as  true,  till 
politive  evidence  be  brought  of  the  con¬ 
trary :  inftead  of  which  we  are  put  oil  with 
mere  fuppofttions  and  polubilities. 

But  not  to  reft  entirely  upon  preiumptive 
evidence,  to  me  it  appears  clear  from  the 
very  frame  of  the  human  body,  that  there 
mull  be  different  races  of  men  fitted  for 
different  climates.  Few  animals  are  more 
affected  than  men  generally  are,  not  only 
with  change  of  feafons  in  the  fame  cli¬ 
mate,  but  with  change  of  weather  in  the 
fame  feafon.  Can  fuch  a  being  be  fitted 

for  all  climates  equally  ?  Impoffible.  A 
man  muft  at  leaft  be  hardened  by  nature 
againft  the  {lighter  changes  of  fealons  or 
weather  :  he  ought  to  be  altogether  in- 
fenfible  of  fuch  changes.  Yet  from  bir 
John  Pringle’s  oblervaiions  on  the  dileales 
of  the  army,  to  go  no  further,  it  appears, 
that  even  military  men,  who  ought  ot  all 
to  be  the  hardieft,  are  greatly  affe&ed  by 
them.  Horfes  and  horned  cattle  fleep  on 
the  bare  ground,  wet  or  dry,  without 
harm,  and  yet  are  not  made  for  every  cli¬ 
mate :  can  a  man  be  made  for  every  cli¬ 
mate,  who  is  fo  much  more  delicate,  that 
Vox.  I.  K  he 
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he  cannot  Deep  on  wet  ground  without 
hazard  of  fome  mortal  difeafe  ? 

But  the  argument  I  chiefly  rely  on  is, 
That  were  all  men  of  one  fpecies,  there 
never  could  have  exifted,  without  a  mi¬ 
racle,  different  kinds,  fuch  as  exifl:  at  pre- 
fent.  Giving  allowance  for  every  fuppo- 
fable  variation  of  climate  or  of  other  na¬ 
tural  caufes,  what  can  follow,  as  obfer- 
ved  about  the  dog-kind,  but,  endlefs  va¬ 
rieties  among  individuals,  as  among  tulips 
in  a  garden,  fo  as  that  no  individual  fhali 
refemble  another  ?  Inftead  of  which,  we 
find  men  of  different  kinds,  the  individuals 
of  each  kind  remarkably  uniform,  and  dif¬ 
fering  no  lefs  remarkably  from  the  indi¬ 
viduals  of  every  other  kind.  Uniformity 
without  variation  is  the  offspring  of  nature, 
never  of  chance. 

There  is  another  argument  that  appears 
alfo  to  have  weight.  Horfes,  with  refpedt 
to  fize,  fhape,  and  fpirit,  differ  widely  in 
different  climates.  But  let  a  male  and  a 
female  of  whatever  climate  be  carried  to  a 
country  where  horles  are  in  perfection, 
their  progeny  will  improve  gradually,  and 
will  acquire  in  time  the  perfection  of 
their  kind.  Is  not  this  a  proof,  that  all 
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horfes  are  of  one  kind  ?  If  fo,  men  are 
not  all  of  one  kind  ;  for  if  a  White  mix 
with  a  Black  in  whatever  climate,  or  a 
Hottentot  with  a  Samoide,  the  refult  will 
not  be  either  an  improvement  of  the  kind, 
or  the  contrary,  but  a  mongrel  breed  dif¬ 
fering  from  both  parents. 

It  is  thus  afcertained  beyond  any  ra¬ 
tional  doubt,  that  there  are  different  races 
or  kinds  of  men,  and  that  thefe  races  or 
kinds  are  naturally  fitted  for  different  cli¬ 
mates  :  whence  we  have  reafon  to  con¬ 
clude,  that  originally  each  kind  was  placed 
in  its  proper  climate,  whatever  change  may 
have  happened  in  later  times  by  war  or 
commerce. 

There  is  a  remarkable  fa£t  that  confirms 
the  foregoing  conjectures.  As  far  back  as 
hiftory  goes,  or  tradition  kept  alive  by 
hiftory,  the  earth  was  inhabited  by  favages 
divided  into  many  fmall  tribes,  each  tribe 
having  a  language  peculiar  to  itfelf.  Is 
it  not  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  thefe  origi¬ 
nal  tribes  were  different  races  of  men,  pla¬ 
ced  in  proper  climates,  and  left  to  form 
th  eir  own  language  ? 

Upon  lumming  up  the  whole  particu¬ 
lars  mentioned  above,  would  one  hefitate 
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a  moment  to  adopt  the  following  opinion, 
were  there  no  counterbalancing  evidence, 
namely,  “  That  God  created  many  pairs 
“  of  the  human  race,  differing  from  each 
“  other  both  externally  and  internally  ; 
<c  that  he  fitted  thefe  pairs  for  different 
“  climates,  and  placed  each  pair  in  its 
<c  proper  climate  ;  that  the  peculiarities 
<£  of  the  original  pairs  were  preferved  en- 
<£  tire  in  their  dependents  ;  who,  having 
*s  no  afliftance  but  their  natural  talents, 
“  were  left  to  gather  knowledge  from  ex- 
ti  perience,  and  in  particular  were  left 
{S  (each  tribe)  to  form  a  language  for  it- 
t(  felf ;  that  figns  were  fufficient  for  the 
“  original  pairs,  without  any  language 
but  what  nature  fuggefts  ;  and  that  a 
“  language  was  formed  gradually,  as  a 
“  tribe  increafed  in  numbers  and  in  dif- 
n  ferent  occupations,  to  make  fpeech  ne- 
41  ccfiary  ?”  But  this  opinion,  however 
plaufible,  we  are  not  permitted  to  adopt ; 
being  taught  a  different  leffon  by  revela¬ 
tion,  namely,  That  God  created  but  a 
(ingle  pair  of  the  human  fpecies.  1  hough 
we  cannot  doubt  of  the  authority  oi  Mo- 
fes,  yet  his  account  of  the  creation  of  man 
is  pot  a  little  puzzling,  as  it  feems  to  con¬ 
tradict 
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tradidt  every  one  of  the  fadts  mentioned 
above.  According  to  that  account,  dif¬ 
ferent  races  of  men  were  not  created,  nor 
were  men  framed  originally  for  different 
climates.  All  men  muff  have  fpoken  the 
fame  language,  that  of  our  firft  parents. 
And  what  of  all  feems  the  mod  contradic¬ 
tory  to  that  account,  is  the  favage  ftate : 
Adam,  as  Mofes  informs  us,  was  endued 
by  his  Maker  with  an  eminent  degree  of 
knowledge;  and  he  certainly  mu  ft  have 
been  an  excellent  preceptor  to  his  children 
and  their  progeny,  among  whom  he  lived 
many  generations.  Whence  then  tne  de¬ 
generacy  of  all  men  into  the  favage  ftate  ? 
To  account  for  that  difmal  catnftiophe, 
mankind  mull  have  differed  fome  terrible 
convulfion. 

That  terrible  convulfion  is  revealed  to 
ys  in  the  hiftory  of  the  tower  of  Babel, 
contained  in  the  iithchaperof  Genefis, 
which  is,  “  That  for  many  centuries  after 
“  the  delude,  the  whole  earth  was  of  one 
“  language,  and  of  one  speech  ;  that  they 
“  united  to  build  a  city  on  a  plain  in  the 
“  land  of  Shinar,  with  a  tower  whofe  top 
C!  might  reach  into  heaven;  that  the  Lord 

c‘  beholding  the  people  to  be  one,  and 

4t  to 
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Ci  to  have  all  one  language,  and  that  no- 
“  thing  would  be  reftrained  from  them 
“  which  they  imagined  to  do,  confound- 
“  ed  their  language,  that  they  might  not 
“  underhand  one  another  ;  and  fcattered 
“  them  abroad  upon  the  face  of  all  the 
“  earth.”  Here  light  breaks  forth  in  the 
midft  of  darknefs.  By  confounding  the 
language  of  men,  and  fcattering  them  a- 
broad  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth,  they 
were  rendered  favages.  And  to  harden 
them  for  their  new  habitations,  it  was  ne- 
ceiTary  that  they  fhould  be  divided  into 
different  kinds,  fitted  for  different  cli¬ 
mates.  Without  an  immediate  change  of 
bodily  conftitution,  the  builders  of  Babel 
could  not  poffibly  have  fubfifted  in  the 
burning  region  of  Guinea,  nor  in  the  fro¬ 
zen  region  of  Lapland  ;  efpecially  without 
houfes,  or  any  other  convenience  to  pro- 
ted  them  againft  a  deftrudive  climate. 
Againfl;  this  hiftory  it  has  indeed  been 

urged,  “  That  the  circumftances  mention- 

* 

£t  ed  evince  it  to  be  purely  an  allegory  ; 

that  men  never  were  fo  frantic  as  to 
“  think  of  building  a  tower  whofe  top 
“  might  reach  to  heaven  ;  and  that  it  is 
“  grofsly  abfurd,  taking  the  matter  lite- 

“  rally, 
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“  rally,  that  the  Almighty  was  afraid  of 
“  men,  and  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of 
‘s  faving  himfelf  by  a  miracle.”  But  that 
this  is  a  real  hiftory,  muft  neceflarily  be 
admitted,  as  the  confufion  of  Babel  is  the 
only  known  fad  that  can  reconcile  facred 
and  profane  hiftory. 

And  this  leads  us  to  confider  the  diver- 
fity  of  languages  *.  If  the  common  lan¬ 
guage 

*  As  the  focial  flate  is  efTential  to  man,  and  fpeech 
to  the  focial  Rate,  the  wifdom  of  Providence  in  fitting 
men  for  acquiring  that  neceilary  art,  deferves  more 
attention  than  is  commonly  bellowed  on  it.  The 
Oran  Outang  has  the  external  organs  of  fpeech  in 
perfection  ;  and  many  are  puzzled  to  account  why  it 
never  fpeaks.  But  the  external  organs  of  fpeech  make 
but  a  fmall  part  of  the  neceflary  apparatus.  The  fa¬ 
culty  of  imitating  founds  is  an  ellential  part  ;  and 
wonderful  would  that  faculty  appear,  were  it  not  ren¬ 
dered  familiar  by  daily  practice  :  a  child  of  two  or 
three  years  is  able,  by  nature  alone,  without  the  lealt 
inRruClion,  to  adapt  its  organs  of  fpeech  to  every  arti¬ 
culate  found  ;  and  a  child  of  four  or  five  years  can 
pitch  its  windpipe  fo  as  to  emit  a  found  of  any  eleva¬ 
tion,  which  enables  it,  with  an  ear,  to  imitate  the 
fongs  it  hears.  But,  above  all  the  other  parts,  fenfe 
and  under  (landing  are  efTential  to  fpeech.  A  parrot 
can  pronounce  articulate  founds,  and  it  has  frequently 
an  inclination  to  fpeak  ;  but,  for  want  of  underhand  - 
ing,  none  of  the  kind  can  form  a  fmgle  fentence.  Has 
an  Oran  Outang  underRanding  to  form  a  mental  pro¬ 
portion  ? 
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guage  of  men  had  not  been  confounded 
upon  their  undertaking  the  tower  of  Babel, 
I  affirm,  that  there  never  could  have  been 
but  one  language.  Antiquaries  conftant- 
ly  fuppofe  a  migrating  fpirit  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  inhabitants  of  this  earth  ;  not  only 
without  evidence,  but  contrary  to  all  pro¬ 
bability.  Men  never  defert  their  connec¬ 
tions  nor  their  country  without  necefiity  : 
fear  of  enemies  and  of  wdld  bcafts,  as  well 
as  the  attra&ion  of  fociety,  are  more  than 
fufficient  to  reftrain  them  from  wander¬ 
ing  ;  not  to  mention,  that  favages  are  pe¬ 
culiarly  fond  of  their  natal  foil  Tne 

firft 

.*  v  * 

pofition  ?  has  he  a  faculty  to  exprefs  that  proportion 
in  founds  ?  and  fuppofmg  him  able  to  exprefs  what  he 
fees  and  hears,  what  would  he  make  of  the  connective 
and  disjunctive  particles  i 

*  With  refpeft  to  the  fuppofed  migrating  fpirit, 
even  Bochart  muft  yield  to  Kempfer  in  boldnefs  ot 
conjecture.  After  proving,  from  difference  of  lan¬ 
guage  and  from  other  circumftances,  that  Japan  vas 
not  ^peopled  by  the  Chinefe,  Kempfer,  without  the 
leaft  hefitation,  fettles  a  colony  there  of  thole  who 
thought  of  building  the  tower  of  Babel.  Nay,  lie 
traces  molt  minutely  their  route  to  Japan  ;  ana  con¬ 
cludes,  that  they  muft  have  travelled  with  great  expe¬ 
dition,  becaufe  their  language  has  no  tinffure  of  any 

other.  He  did  not  think  it  neceffary  to  explain,  what 

temptation 
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firll  migrations ,  were  probably  occafioned 
by  fadions  and  civil  wars  ;  the  next  by 
commerce.  ,  Greece  affords  inftances  of 
the  former,  Phoenicia  of  the  latter.  Un* 
lefs  upon  fuch  occafions,  members  of  a 
tamily  or  of  a  tribe  will  never  retire  far* 
ther  from  their  fellows  than  is  neceffary 
for  food  ;  and  by  retiring  gradually,  they 
lofe  neither  their  connedions  nor  their 
manners,  far  lefs  their  language,  which  is 
in  conftant  exercife.  As  far  back  as  hit- 
tory  carries  us,  tribes  without  number  arc 
difcovered,  each  having  a  language  pecu¬ 
liar  to  itfelf.  Strabo  {a)  reports,  that  the 

O  > 

temptation  they  had  to  wander  fo  far  from  home  ;  nor 
Why  they  fettled  in  an  ifland,  hot  preferable  either  in 
foil  or  climate  to  many  countries  they  muft  have  tra- 
verfed. 

An  ingenious  French  writer  obferves,  that  plaufible 
reafons  would  lead  one  to  conjecture,  that  men  were 
tndre  early  polifhed  in  iflands  than  in  continents  $  as 
people  crowded  together  foon  find  the  neceffity  of  laws 
to  refcram  them  frciti  mifchief.  And  yet,  fays  he, 
the  manners  of  iflanders  and  their  laws  are  commonly 
the  lateft  formed.  A  very  firnple  reflexion  would  have 
unfolded  the  myftery.  Many  many  centuries  did  men 
exih  without  thinking  of  navigation.  That  art  was  not 
invented  till  men,  ftraitened  in  their  quarters  upon  the 
continent,  thought  of  occupying  adjacent  iflafids. 


(a)  Book  it 

Vox..  I. 


Albanian© 
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Albanians  were  divided  into  feveral  tribes,, 
differing  in  external  appearance  and  in 
language.  Caefar  found  in  Gaul  feveral 
fuch  tribes;  and  Tacitus  records  the  names 
of  many  tribes  in  Germany.  There  are  a 
multitude  of  American  tribes  which  to  this 
day  continue  diftind  from  each  other,  and 
have  each  a  different  language.  The  mo¬ 
ther-tongues  at  prefent,.  though  numerous, 
bear  no  proportion  to  what  formerly  exifted. 
We  find  original  tribes  gradually  enlar¬ 
ging  ;  by  conquefl  frequently,  and  more 
frequently  by  the  union  of  weak  tribes  for 
mutual  defence.  Such  events  leffen  the 
number  of  languages.  The  Coptic  is  not 
a  living  language  any  where.  The  Celtic 
tongue,  once  extenfave,  is  at  prefent  con¬ 
fined  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  to- 
Wales,  to  Britany,  and  to  a  part  of  Ire¬ 
land.  In  a  few  centuries,  it  will  fhare  the 
fate  of  many  other  original  tongues  :  it 
will  totally  be  forgotten. 

If  men  had  not  been  fcattered  every 
where  by  the  confufion  of  Babel,  another 
particular  mufc  have  occurred,  differing 
no  lefs  from  what  has  really  happened 
than  that  now  mentioned.  As  paradife  is 
conjedured  to  have  been  fituated  in  the 

heart 
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heart  of  Alia,  the  furrounding  regions,  for 
the  reafon  above  given,  muft  have  been 
firfl;  peopled  ;  and  the  civilization  and  im¬ 
provements  of  the  mother-countiy  wcie 
undoubtedly  carried  along  to  every  new 
fettlement.  In  particular,  tne  colonies 
planted  in  America  and  the  South  Sea 
iflands,  muft  have  been  highly  polifhed,; 
becaufe,  being  at  the  greateft  diftance,  they 
probably  were  the  lateft.  And  yet  thefe 
and  other  remote  people,  the  Mexicans  and 
Peruvians  excepted,  remain  to  this  day  in 
the  original  favage  ftate  of  hunting  and 
ii  thing. 

Thus,  had  not  men  wildly  attempted  to 
build  a  tower  whofe  top  might  reach  to 
heaven,  all  men  would  not  only  have  had 
the  fame  language,  but  would  have  made 
the  fame  progrefs  towards  maturity  of 
knowledge  and  civilization.  That  deplo¬ 
rable  event  reverfed  all  nature  :  by  fcatter- 
ing  men  over  the  face  of  all  the  earth,  it 
deprived  them  of  fociety,  and  rendered 
them  favages.  From  that  ftate  of  degene¬ 
racy,  they  have  been  emerging  gradually. 
Some  nations,  ftimulated  by  their  own  na¬ 
ture,  or  by  their  climate,  have  made  a  ra¬ 
pid 
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pid  progrefs  ;  fome  have  proceeded  more 
flowly  ;  and  fome  continue  favages.  To 
trace  out  that  progrefs  toward  maturity  in 
different  nations,  is  the  fubjedt  of  the  pre=> 
fent  undertaking. 
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Progrefs  of  Men  independent 

of  Society. 

SKETCH  I, 

P t'ogi"(Js  vtfpedlhig  Food  and  Population, 

IN  temperate  climes,  men  fed  originally 
on  fruits  that  grow  without  culture, 
and  on  the  flefti  of  land-animals.  As 
fuch  animals  become  fhy  when  often  hunt- 

'  41  >*  *  *'«  | 

ed,  there  is  a  contrivance  of  nature,  no  lefs 
fimple  than  effectual,  which  engages  men 
to  bear  with  chearfulnefs  the  fatigues  of 

hunting, 
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hunting,  and  the  uncertainty  of  capture  ; 
and  that  is,  an  appetite  for  hunting. 
Hunger  alone  is  not  fufficient :  favages 
who  ad  by  fenfe,  not  by  forefight,  move 
not  when  the  ftomach  is  full ;  and  it 
would  be  too  late  when  the  ftomach  is 
empty,  to  form  a  hunting-party.  As  that 
appetite  is  common  to  all  favages  whofe 
food  depends  on  hunting ;  it  is  an  illu- 
ftrious  inftance  of  providential  care,  the 
adapting  the  internal  conftitution  of  man 
to  his  external  ciicumftances*.  The  ap¬ 
petite 

#  It  would  be  an  agreeable  undertaking,  to  co!le& 
all  the  inftances  where  the  internal  conftitution  of  man 
Is  adapted  to  his  external  ftru&ure,  and  to  other  cir- 
cumftances  ;  but  it  would  be  a  laborious  work,  as  the 
inftances  are  extremely  numerous  ;  and,  in  the  courfe 
of  the  prefent  undertaking,  there  will  be  occafion  to 
mark  feveral  of  them.  “  Ho w  finely  are  the  external 
parts  of  animals  adjufted  to  their  internal  difpofi- 
“  tions  !  That  ftrong  and  nervous  leg  armed  with 
u  tearing  fangs,  how  perfedly  does  it  correfpond  to 
the  fiercenefs  of  the  lion !  Had  it  been  adorned 
**  like  the  human  arm  with  fingers  inftead  of  fangs, 
e(  the  natural  energies  of  a  lion  had  been  all  of  them 
defeated.  That  more  delicate  ftru&ure  of  an  arm 
Ci  terminating  in  fingers  fo  nicely  diverfified,  how 
f*  perfe<5lly  does  it  correfpond  to  the  pregnant  inven- 
tion  of  the  human  foul  !  Had  thefe  fingers  been 
«  fangs,  what  had  become  of  poor  Art  that  procures 

<e  us 
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petite  for  hunting,  though  among  us  little 

necefiary  for  food,  is  to  this  day  te mark- 

able 


«  us  fo  many  elegancies  and  utilities  S  *Tis  here  we 
f*  behold  the  harmony  between  the  vifible  world  and 
«  the  invifible  (#).”  The  following  is  another  in- 
ftance  of  the  fame  kind,  which  I  mention  here  becaufe 
it  falls  not  under  common  obfervation.  How  finely* 
in  the  human  fpecies,  are  the  throat  and  the  ear  ad¬ 
jured  to  each  other,  the  one  to  emit  mufical  founds* 
the  other  to  enjoy  them  !  the  one  without  the  other 
would  be  an  ufelefs  talent.  May  it  not  be  juftly 
thought,  that  to  the  power  we  have  of  emitting  mu¬ 
fical  founds  by  the  throat,  we  owe  the  invention  of 
mufical  inftruments  ?  A  man  would  never  think  of 
inventing  a  mufical  inflrument,  but  in  order  to  imi* 
tate  founds  that  his  ear  had  been  delighted  with*  But 
there  is  a  faculty  in  man  ftill  more  remarkable*  which 
fsrves  to  corred  the  organs  of  external  fenfe,  where 
they  tend  to  miflead  him.  I  give  two  curious  in- 
ftances.  The  image  of  every  vifible  object  is  painted 
on  the  retina  tunica ,  and  by  that  means  the  objed 
makes  an  impreflion  on  the  mind.  In  what  manner 
this  is  done,  cannot  be  explained ;  becaufe  we  have  no 
conception  how  mind  ads  on  body,  or  body  on  mind. 
But,  as  far  as  we  can  conceive  or  conjedure,  a  vifible 
objed  ought  to  appear  to  us  inverted,  becaufe  the  i- 
mage  painted  on  the  retina  tunica  is  inverted.  But 
this  is  correded  by  the  faculty  mentioned,  which  makes 
us  perceive  objeds  as  they  really  exift.  The  other  in- 
fiance  follows.  As  a  man  has  two  eyes,  and  fees  with 
each  of  them,  every  objed  naturally  ought  to  appear 
double ;  and  yet  with  two  eyes  we  fee  every  objed 

fingle* 

"  '■(<*)  Harm. 
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able  in  young  men,  high  and  low,  rich  and 
poor.  Natural  propenfities  may  be  ren¬ 
dered  faint  or  obfcure,  but  never  are  total¬ 
ly  eradicated. 

Fifh  was  not  early  the  food  of  man. 
Water  is  not  our  element  j  and  favages 
probably  did  not  attempt  to  draw  food 
from  the  fea  or  from  rivers,  till  land-ani¬ 
mals  became  fcarce.  Plutarch  in  his  Sym- 
pofiacs  obferves,  that  the  Syrians  and 
Greeks  of  old  abftained  from  fifh.  Mene- 
laus  (<j)  complains,  that  his  companions 
had  been  reduced  by  hunger  to  that  food  ; 
and  though  the  Grecian  camp  at  the  fiege 
of  Troy  was  on  the  fea-fhore,  there  is  not 
in  Homer  a  fingle  hint  of  their  feeding  on 
fifh.  We  learn  from  Dion  Caflius,  that  the 
Caledonians  did  not  eat  fifh,  though  they 
had  them  in  plenty  ;  which  is  confirmed 
by  Adamannus,  a  Scotch  hiftorian,  in  his 

.  *  }  i  t  .  . 

fingle,  precifely  as  if  we  had  but  one.  Many  philofo- 
phers,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  in  particular,  have  endeavour^ 
ed  to  account  for  this  phaenomenon  by  mechanical 
principles,  but  evidently  without  giving  fatisfaftiori- 
To  explain  this  phaenomenon,  it  appears  to  me  that 
we  muft  have  recourfe  to  the  faculty  mentioned  afling 
againft  mechanical  principles. 

(a)  Book  4.  of  the  Odyffey, 

,  ,  life 
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life  of  St  Columba.  The  ancient  Caledo¬ 
nians  depended  almoff  entirely  on  deci  for 
food  ;  becaufe  in  a  cold  country  the  ft  nits 
that  grow  fpontaneoufly  afford  little  nou- 
rifhment ;  and  domeftic  animals,  which  at 
prefent  fo  much  abound,  were  not  early 
known  in  the  north  of  Britain. 

Antiquaries  talk  of  acorns,  nuts,  and 
other  fhell-fruits,  as  the  only  vegetable 
food  that  men  had  originally,  overlooking 
wheat,  rice,  barley,  &c.  which  muft  from 
the  creation  have  grown  fpontaneoufly . 
for  furely,  when  agriculture  iirft  com¬ 
menced,  it  did  not  require  a  miracle  to 

procure  the  feeds  of  theft  plants  ».  The 
•  Laplanders, 


*  Writers  upon  natural  hiftory  have  been  folicitous 
to  difcover  the  original  climate  of  thefe  plants,  but 
■without  much  fuccefs.  The  original  climate  of  plants 
left  to  nature,  cannot  be  a  fecret :  but  in  countries  well 
peopled,  the  plants  mentioned  are  not  left  to  nature  « 
the  feeds  are  carefully  gathered,  and  ftored  up  for 
food.  As  this  practice  could  not  fail  to  make  thefe 
feeds  fcarce,  agriculture  was  early  thought  of,  which,  by 
introducing  plants  into  new  foils  and  new  climates,  has 
rendered  the  original  climate  obfeure.  If  we  can  trace 
that  climate,  it  muft  be  in  regions  deflitute  of  inhabi¬ 
tants,  or  but  thinly  peopled.  Anfon  found  in  the  i- 
lland  Juan  Fernandez  many  fpots  of  ground  covered 
with  oats.  The  Sioux,  a  very  fmail  tribe  in  North 
Yol.  I.  M  America, 
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Laplanders,  poffeffing  a  country  where 
corn  will  not  grow,  make  bread  of  the  in¬ 
ner  bark  of  trees  ;  and  Linnaeus  reports, 
that  fwine  there  fatten  on  that  food,  as  well 

i  /  v ; 

as  in  Sweden  upon  corn. 

Plenty  of  food  procured  by  bunting 
and  fifhing,  promotes  population  :  but  as 
confumption  of  food  increafes  with  popu¬ 
lation,  wild  animals,  forely  perfeeuted,  be¬ 
come  not  only  more  rare,  but  more  Ihy. 
Men,  thus  pinched  for  food,  are  excited 
to  try  other  means  for  fupplying  their 
wants.  A  fawn,  a  kid,  or  a  lamb,  taken 
alive  and  tamed  for  amulement,  fuggefted 
probably  flocks  and  herds,  and  introdu- 

„  t  .  »  4  *  *  *  ,  ,  \  ' 

America,  po fiefs  a  va(l  country,  where  oats  grow 
fpontaneoufly  in  meadows  and  on  the  Tides  of  rivers, 
which  make  part  of  their  food,  without  neceflity  of 
agriculture.  While  the  French  poffefied  Port  Dauphin, 
in  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar,  they  raifed  excellent  wheat. 
That  flation  was  deferted  many  years  ago  ;  and  wheat 
to  this  day  grows  naturally  among  the  grafs  in  great 
vigour.  In  the  country  about  Mount  Tabor  in  Pale- 
Fine,  barley  and  oats  grow  fpontaneoufly.  In  the 
kingdom  of  Siam,  there  are  many  fpots  where  rice 
grows  year  after  year,  without  any  culture.  Diodo¬ 
rus  Siculus  is  our  authority  for  faying,  that  in  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  Leontinum,  and  in  other  places  of  Sicily,  wheat 
grew  wild  without  any  culture.  And  it  does  fo  at 
preient  about  Mount  Etna. 

ced 
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ced  the  ihepherd-ftate.  Changes  are  not 
perfected  but  by  flow  degrees  :  hunting 
and  fifhing  continue  for  a  long  time  fa¬ 
vourite  occupations  ;  and  the  few  animals 
that  are  domefticated,  ferve  as  a  common 
flock  to  be  diftributed  among  individuals, 
according  to  their  wants.  But  as  the  idle 
and  indolent,  though  the  leaft  deferving, 
are  thus  the  greateft  confumers  of  the  com¬ 
mon  flock,  an  improvement  crept  in,  that 
every  family  fhould  rear  a  flock  for  them- 
felves.  Men  by  that  means  being  taught, 
to  rely  on  their  own  induftry,  difplayed 
the  hoarding  principle,  which  multiplied 
flocks  and  herds  exceedingly.  And  thus 
the  fhepherd-ftate  was  perfeded,  plenty  of 

food  being  lupplied  at  home,  without  ran- 

\  • 

ging  the  woods  or  the  waters.  Hunting 
and  fifhing,  being  no  longer  neceflary  for 
food,  became  an  amufement  merely,  and 
a  gratification  of  the  original  appetite  for 
hunting. 

The  finger  of  God  may  be  clearly  tra¬ 
ced  in  the  provifion  made  of  animal  food 
for  man.  Gramenivorous  animals,  per¬ 
haps  all,  make  palatable  and  wholefome 

*  ’J 

food.  I  except  not  the  horfe  :  fome  na¬ 
tions  feed  on  it ;  others  do  not,  becaufe 

it 
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it  is  more  profitable  by  its  labour.  Car¬ 
nivorous  animals,  generally  fpeaking,  make 
not  wholefome  food  nor  palatable.  The 
firft-mentioned  animals  are  gentle,  and; 
eafily  tamed  :  the  latter  are  fierce,  not  eafi- 
ly  tamed,  and  uncertain  in  temper  when 
tamed.  Grafs  grows  every  where  in  tem¬ 
perate  regions ;  and  men  befide  can  mul¬ 
tiply  animal  food  without  end,  by  train¬ 
ing  domeftic  animals  to  live  on  turnip, 
carrot,  potatoe,  and  other  roots.  Hero¬ 
dotus  adds  the  fallowing  admirable  reflec¬ 
tion  :  “We  may  rationally  conjecture,, 
«  that  Divine  Providence  has  rendered  ex- 
**  tremely  prolific  fuch  cr  eatureS'  as  are- 
«  naturally  fearful,  and  ferve  for  food,, 
“  left  they  ftiould  be  deftroyed  by  con- 
««  ftant  confumption  :  whereas  the  rapaci- 
«  ous  and  cruel  are  aim  oft  barren.  The 
“  hare,  which  is  the  prey  of  beafts,  birds,, 
“  and  men,  is  a  great  breeder  :  a  lionefs, 
«  on  the  contrary,  the  ftrongeft  and  fierceft 
61  of  beafts,  brings  forth  but  once. 

The  fhepherd-ftate  is  friendly  to  popu¬ 
lation.  Men  by  plenty  of  food  multiply 
apace  ;  and,  in  procefs  of  time,  neighbour¬ 
ing  tribes,  ftraitened  in  their  pafture,  go 

to  war  for  extenfion  of  territory,  or  mi- 

grate 
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grate  to  land  not  yet  occupied.  Neceffity* 
the  mother  of  invention,  fuggefted  agri¬ 
culture.  When  corn  growing  fpontane- 
oufly  was  rendered  fcarce  by  confumption, 
it  was  an  obvious  thought  to  propagate  it 
by  art :  nature  was  the  guide,  which  car¬ 
ries  on  its  work  of  propagation  with  feeds 
that  drop  from  a  plant  in  their  maturity, 
and  fpring  up  new  plants.  As  the  land 
was  pofleffed  in  common,  the  feed  of 
eourfe  was  fown  in  common  ;  and  the 
product  was  flored  in  a  common  repofi- 
tory,  to  be  parcelled  out  among  indivi¬ 
duals  in  want,  as  the  common  flock  of 
animals  had  been  formerly.  We  have  for 
our  authority  Diodorus  Siculus,  that  the 
Celtiberians  divided  their  land  annually 
among  individuals,  to  be  laboured  for  the 
ufe  of  the  public  ;  and  that  the  produd 
was  flored  up,  and  diftributed  from  time 
to  time  among  the  necefiitous.  A  lafting 
divifion  of  the  land  among  the  members 
of  the  ftate,  fecuring  to  each  man  the  pro- 
dud  of  his  own  ikill  and  labour,  was  a 
great  fpur  to  induftry,  and  multiplied  food 
exceedingly.  Population  made  a  rapid 

progrefs,  and  government  became  an  art ; 

for 
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for  agriculture  and  commerce  cannot  flou- 
rifli  without  falutary  laws. 

Natural  fruits  ripen  to  greater  perfec¬ 
tion  m  a  temperate  than  in  a  cold  climate, 
and  cultivation  is  more  eafy  ;  which  cir- 
cumftances  make  it  highly  probable,  that 
agriculture  became  firft  an  art  in  tempe¬ 
rate  climes.  The  culture  of  corn  was  fo 
early  in  Greece,  as  to  make  a  branch  of 
its  fabulous  hiftory  :  in  Egypt  it  muft 
have  been  coeval  with  the  inhabitants  :  for 
while  the  Nile  overflows,  they  cannot  fub- 
fift  without  corn  (a).  Nor  without  corn 
could  the  ancient  monarchies  of  Aflyria 
and  Babylon  have  been  fo  populous  and 
powerful  as  they  are  faid  to  have  been. 
In  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  wheat, 
barley,  peafe,  and  perhaps  oats,  are  fo¬ 
reign  plants  :  as  the  climate  is  not  friend- 
Jy  to  corn,  agriculture  muft  have  crept 
northward  by  flow  degrees  5  and,  even  at 
prefent,  it  requires  no  fmall  portion  both 
of  {kill  and  induftry  to  bring  corn  to  ma¬ 
turity  in  fuch  a  climate.  Hence  it  may 
be  inferred  with  certainty,  that  the  {hep- 
herd-ftate  continued  longer  in  northern 
climates  than  in  thofe  nearer  the  fun, 

(a)  Hiftorical  Law- trad sf  traft  i. 
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Gold  countries,  however,  are  friendly  to 
population ;  and  the  northern  people,  mul¬ 
tiplying  beyond  the  food  that  can  be  Tup- 
plied  by  flocks  and  herds,  were  compelled 
to  throw  off  many  fwarms  in  fearch  of 
new  habitations.  Their  frequent  migra¬ 
tions  were  for  many  years  a  dreadful 
fcourge  to  neighbouring  nations.  People, 
amazed  at  the  multitude  of  the  invaders, 
judged,  that  the  countries  from  whence 
they  iflued  mull  have  been  exceedingly 
populous  ;  and  hence  the  North  was  term- 
ed  officina  gentium ,  But  fcarcity  of  food 
in  the  fhepherd-ftate  was  the  true  caufe  j 
the  north  of  Europe,  in  all  probability,  is 
as  well  peopled  at  prefent  as  ever  it  wras, 
though  its  migrations  have  ceafed,  corn  and 
commerce  haying  put  an  end  to  that  ter¬ 
rible  fcourge  *.  Denmark  at  prefent  feeds 

2,000,000 

#  Aliquando  lonus  dormltat  Homer  us*  Montefquieu 
accounts  as  follows  for  the  great  fwarms  of  Barbari¬ 
ans  that  overwhelmed  the  Roman  empire.  “  Ces  ef- 
faims  de  Barbares  qui  fortirent  autrefois  du  nord* 
lS€  ne  paroiiTent  plus  aujourd’hui.  Les  violences  des 
f  Romains  avoient  fait  retirer  les  peuple  du  midi  au 
f  nord  :  tandis  que  la  force  qui  les  contenoit  fubfifta* 
u  11s  7  reverent ;  quand  elle  fut  affoiblie,  ils  fe  repan- 
dircnt  d*  toutes  parts*55  Grandeur  des  Romains f 

c.  1 6c 
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2,000,000  inhabitants;  Sweden,  according 
Co  a  lift  made  up  anno  1760,  2,383,113  ; 
and  thefe  countries  muft  be  much  more 
populous  than  of  old,  when  over-run  with 
immenfe  woods,  and  when  agriculture 
was  unknown.  Had  the  Danes  and  Nor¬ 
wegians  been  acquainted  with  agriculture 
in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  when 
they  poured  out  multitudes  upon  their 
neighbours,  they  would  not  have  ventu¬ 
red  their  lives  in  frail  veffels  upon  a  tem- 
peftuous  ocean,  in  order  to  diftrefs  na¬ 
tions  who  were  not  their  enemies.  But 
hunger  is  a  cogent  motive ;  and  hunger 
gave  to  thefe  pirates  fuperiority  in  arms 
above  every  nation  that  enjoyed  plenty  at 
home.  Luckily  fuch  depredations  muft 
have  intervals  ;  for  as  they  neceflarily  oc- 
cafion  great  havock  even  among  the  vic¬ 
tors,  the  remainder  finding  fufficiency  of 

c.  16— [/«  Englijh  thus  :  “  The  fwarms  of  Barbari- 

«  ans  who  poured  formerly  from  the  north,  appear 
*<  no  more.  The  violence  of  the  Roman  arms  had 
tc  driven  thofe  nations  from  the  fouth  towards  the 
<s<  north :  there  they  remained  during  the  fubfiftence 
e,  0f  that  force  which  retained  them  ;  but  that  being 
at  once  weakened,  they  fpread  abroad  to  every  quar- 
<1  ter.”] _ It  has  quite  efcaped  him,  that  men  can¬ 

not,  like  water,  be  damm’d  up  without  being  fed. 

food 
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food  at  home,  reft  there  till  an  lncreafing 
population  forces  them  again  to  a&ion 
Agriculture,  which  fixes  people  to  a  fpot, 
is  an  invincible  obftacle  to  migration :  and 
happy  it  is  for  Europe,  that  this  art,  now 
univerfally  diffufed,  has  put  an  end  for 
ever  to  that  fcourge,  more  deftrudtive  than 
a  peftilence  :  people  find  now  occupation 
and  fubfiftence  at  home,  without  infefting 
others.  Agriculture  is  a  great  bleffing  :  it 
not  only  affords  us  food  in  plenty,  but  Se¬ 
cures  the  fruits  of  our  induftry  from  hun¬ 
gry  and  rapacious  invaders  y . 

That  the  progrefs  above  traced  m u ft 
have  proceeded  from  fome  vigorous  im~ 
pulfe,  will  be  admitted,  confidering  the 

*  Joannes  Magnus,  in  the  8th  booh  of  his  hiftory  o» 
the  Goths,  mentions,  that  a  third  part  of  the  Swedes, 
being  compelled  by  famine  to  leave  their  native  coun¬ 
try,  founded  the  kingdom  of  the  Longobards  in  Italy. 

J  Mahomet  Bey,  King  of  'Iunis,  was  dethroned 
by  his  fubjetfs  ;  but  having  the  reputation  of  the  phi- 
lofopher’s  done,  he  was  reftored  by  the  Dey  of  Al¬ 
giers,  upon  promifing  to  communicate  the  fecrct  to 
him.  Mahomet,  with  pomp  and  folemuity,  lent  a 
plough;  intimating,  that  agriculture  i,  the  ftiength 
of  a  kingdom,  and  that  tiie  only  philofopher  s  Hone 
is  a  good  crop,  which  may  be  eafily  converted  into 
gold. 

VO L.  I. 
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prevailing  influence  of  cuftom  :  once  hun- 

'  r  ‘  *  )  ■V 

ters,  men  will  always  be  hunters,  till  they 
be  torced  out  or  that  Hate  by  feme  over¬ 
powering  caufe.  Hunger,  the  caufe  here 
affigned,  is  of  all  the  moft  overpowering  j 
and  the  fame  caufe,  overcoming  indolence 
and  idlenefs,  has  introduced  manufactures, 

•i  x 

commerce,  and  variety  of  arts  *. 

The 

*  M.  Buffon,  difeourfing  of  America,  “  Is  it  not 
**  lingular,”  fays  he,  c*  that  in  a  world  compofed  ai« 
“  mod  wholly  of  favages,  there  never  (hould  have  been 
cs  any  fociety  or  commerce  between  them  and  the  am- 
mals  about  them  ?  There  was  not  a  domeflic  ani- 
€t  mal  in  America  when  difeovered  by  Columbus, 
except  among  the  polifhed  people  of  Mexico  and 
66  Peru.  Is  not  this  a  proof,  that  man,  in  his  favage 
“  (late,  is  but  a  fort  of  brute  animal  ;  having  no  fa- 
ee  culties  but  to  provide  for  his  fubfiilence,  by  attack- 
C£  ing  the  weak,  and  avoiding  the  (Irong  ;  and  having 
li  no  idea  of  his  fuperiority  over  other  animals,  which 
€C  he  never  once  thinks  of  bringing  under  fubjedlion  ? 
“  This  is  the  more  furprifing,  as  mod  of  the  Ameri- 
“  can  animals  are  by  nature  docile  and  timid.”  Our 
author,  without  being  fenfible  of  it,  lays  a  foundation 
for  a  fatisfadory  anfwer  to  thefe  quefliens,  by  what 
he  adds,  That  in  the  whole  compafs  of  America,  when 
difeovered  by  the  Spaniards,  there  were  not  half  the 
number  of  people  that  are  in  Europe ;  and  that  fuch 
fcarcity  of  men  favoured  greatly  the  propagation  of 
wild  animals,  which  had  few  enemies,  and  much  food. 
Was  it  not  obvious  to  conclude  from  thefe  premifes, 

Vi  ’  . . .  '  ■  that 
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The  progrefs  here  delineated  has,  in  all 
temperate  climates  of  the  Old  World,  been 
precifely  uniform  j  but  it  has  been  differ¬ 
ent  in  the  extremes  of  cold  and  hot  cli¬ 
mates.  In  very  cold  regions,  which  pro¬ 
duce  little  vegetable  food  for  man,  the 
hunter-ftate  was  originally  effential.  In 
temperate  regions,  as  obferved  above,  men 
fublifted  partly  on  vegetable  food,  which 
is  more  or  lefs  plentiful  in  proportion  to 
the  heat  of  the  climate.  In  the  torrid 
zone,  natural  fruits  are  produced  in  fuch 
plenty  and  perfection,  as  to  be  more  than 
fuffieient  for  a  moderate  population  :  and, 
in  cafe  of  extraordinary  population,  the 
tranfition  to  hufbandry  is  eafy.  I  here 
are  found,  accordingly,  in  every  populous 
country  of  the  torrid  zone,  crops  of  rice, 
maize,  roots,  and  other  vegetable  food, 
raifed  by  the  hand  of  man.  As  hunting 
becomes  thus  lefs  and  lefs  neceffary  in  the 
progrefs  from  cold  to  hot  countries,  the 
appetite  for  hunting  keeps  pace  with  that 
progrefs :  it  is  vigorous  in  very  cold  coun¬ 
tries,  where  men  depend  on  hunting  for 

that  ■while  men,  who  by  nature  are  fond  of  hunting, 
have  game  in  plenty,  they  never  think  of  turning  fhep- 
herds  ? 


food  ; 
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food  :  it  is  !efs  vigorous  in  temperate  coun¬ 
tries,  where  they  are  partly  fed  with  na¬ 
tural  fruits  ;  and  there  is  fcarce  any  ve- 
ftige  of  it  in  hot  countries,  where  vege¬ 
tables  are  the  food  of  men,,  and  where 
meat  is  an  article  of  luxury.  The  original 
occupation  of  favages,  both  in  cold  and 
temperate  climates,  is  hunting,  altogether 
efiential  in  the  former,  as  the  only  means 
of  procuring  food.  The  next  ftep  of  the 
progrefs  in  both,  is  the  occupation  of  a 
fhepherd  ;  and  there  the  progrefs  flops 
Short  in  very  cold  regions,  unfit  for  corn, 
Lapland,  in  particular,  produces  no  vege¬ 
table  but  mofs,  which  is  the  food  of  n© 
animal  but  the  rain-deer.  This  circum- 
ftance  folely  is  what  renders  Lapland  ha¬ 
bitable  by  men.  Without  rain-deer,  the 
fea-ccafts  within  the  reach  of  fifli  would 
admit  fome  inhabitants  ;  but  the  inland 
parts  would  be  a  defert.  As  the  lwiftnefs 
of  that  animal  makes  it  not  an  eafy  prey, 
the  taming  it  for  food  mult  have  been 
early  attempted  ;  and  its  natural  docility 
made  the  attempt  fucceed.  It  yields  to  no- 
other  animal  in  ufefulnefs  :  it  is  equal  to 
a  horfe  for  draught :  its  flefti  is  excellent 
food ;  and  the  female  gives  milk  more 

nourifliing 
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nouriftiing  than  that  of  a  cow  :  Its  fur  is 
fine  •  and  the  leather  made  of  its  ikm  is 
both  foft  and  durable.  In  Tartary,  though 
a  great  part  of  it  lies  in  a  temperate  zone, 
there  is  little  corn.  As  far  back  as  tradi¬ 
tion  reaches,  the  Tartars  have  had  flocks 
and  herds  ;  and  yet,  in  a  great  meafure, 
thev  not  only  continue  hunters,  but  re¬ 
tain  the  ferocity  of  that  ftate  :  they  aie  no;, 
fond  of  being  fhepherds,  and  have  no 
knowledge  of  hufbandry.  This,  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  is  Angular  ;  but  nothing  hap¬ 
pens  without  a  caufe.  ,T artary  is  one  con¬ 
tinued  mountain  from  well  to  eaft,  riflng 
high  above  the  countries  to  the  fouth,  and 
declining  gradually  to  the  northern  ocean, 
•without  a  Angle  hill  to  intercept  the  bitier 
blafts  of  the  north.  A  few  fpots  excepteo, 
a  tree  above  the  Aze  of  a  fhrub  cannc?. 
live  in  it  *.  In  Europe,  the  mountains  oi 
Norway  and  Lapland  are  a  comfortable 
fcreen  againft  the  north  wind  :  whence  it 
is,  that  the  land  about  Stockholm  [a)  pro- 

*  May  not  a  fimilar  fituation  in  fome  parts  of  North 
America  be  partly  the  occafion  of  the  cold  that  is  felt 
there,  beyond  what  Europe  feels  in  the  fame  latitude  l 


(a)  Latitude  59. 


duces 
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duces  both  trees  and  corn  ;  and  even  about 
Abo  (a)  the  climate  is  tolerable.  Great 
Tartary  abounds  with  pafture  ;  but  ex¬ 
treme  cold  renders  it  very  little  capable  of 
coin.  7  hiough  all  Chinefe  Tartary,  even 
as  low  as  the  43d  degree  of  latitude,  the 
iiOit  continues  feven  or  eight  months 
yearly ;  and  that  country,  though  in  the 
latitude  of  France,  is  as  cold  as  Iceland. 
I  he  caufes  are  its  nitrous  foil,  and  its 
height,  without  any  fhelter  from  the  weft 
wind,  that  has  paffed  through  an  immenfe 
continent  extremely  cold.  A  certain  place 
near  the  fource  of  the  river  Kavamhuran, 
and  within  80  leagues  of  the  great  wall, 
was  found  by  Father  Verbeift  to  be  3000 
geometrical  paces  above  the  level  of  the 
fea.  Thus  the  Tartars,  like  the  Lapland¬ 
ers,  are  chained  to  the  fhepherd-ftate,  and 
can  never  advance  to  be  hulbandmen.  If 
population  among  them  ever  become  fo 
conliderable  as  to  require  more  food  than 
the  fhepherd-ftate  can  fupply,  migration 
will  be  their  only  refource. 

In  every  ftep  of  the  progrefs,  the  torrid 
zone  differs.  We  have  no  evidence  that 
either  the  hunter  or  fhepherd  Hate  ever 

(a)  Latitude  61. 


exifted 
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exifted  there  :  the  inhabitants,  at  prefent, 

(  V 

iubfift  on  vegetable  food  3  and  probably 
did  fo  from  the  beginning.  In  Manila, 
one  of  the  Philippine  iflands,  the  trees  bud, 
bloffom,  and  bear  fruit  all  the  year  round. 
The  natives,  driven  by  Spanifh  invaders 
from  the  fea-coaft  to  the  inland  parts,  have 
no  particular  place  of  abode,  but  live  un¬ 
der  the  fhelter  of  trees,  which  afford  them 
* 

food  as  well  as  habitation  ;  and,  when  the 
fruit  is  confumed  in  one  fpot,  they  remove 
to  another.  The  orange,  lemon,  and  other 
European  trees,  bear  fruit  twice  a-year :  a 
fprig  planted  bears  fruit  within  the  year. 
And  this  pidfure  of  Manila  anfwers  to 
numberlefs  places  in  the  torrid  zone.  The 
Marian  or  Ladrone  iflands  are  extremely 
populous,  and  yet  the  inhabitants  live  en¬ 
tirely  on  fifh,  fruits,  and  roots.  The  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  new  Philippine  iflands 
live  on  cocoa-nuts,  falads,  roots,  and  fifh. 
The  inland  negroes  make  but  one  meal  a- 
day,  which  is  in  the  evening.  Their  diet 
is  plain,  confiding  raoflly  of  rice,  fruits, 
and  roots.  The  ifland  of  Otaheite  is 
healthy,  the  people  tall  and  well  made  ; 
and  by  temperance,  vegetables  and  fiih 
being  their  chief  nourifhment,  they  live  to 

a 
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a  good  old  age,  almoft  without  any  ail¬ 
ment.  There  is  no  fuch  thing  known  a- 
mong  them  as  rotten  teeth :  the  very  fmell 
of  wine  or  fpirits  is  difagreeable  ;  and  they 
never  deal  in  tobacco  nor  fpiceries.  In 
many  places  Indian  corn  is  the  chief  nou- 
rifhment,  which  every  man  plants  for  him- 
felf.  The  inhabitants  of  Biledulgerid  and 
the  defert  of  Zaara  have  but  two  meals  a- 
day,  one  in  the  morning,  and  one  in  the 
evening.  Being  temperate,  and  ftrangers 
to  difeafes  arifing  from  luxury,  they  gene¬ 
rally  live  to  a  great  age.  Sixty  with  them 
is  the  prime  of  life,  as  thirty  is  in  Europe. 
An  inhabitant  of  Madagafcar  will  travel 
two  or  three  days  without  any  food  but  a 
fugar-cane.  There  is  indeed  little  appetite 
for  animal  food  in  hot  climates  >  though 
beef  and  fowl  have  in  fmall  quantities 
been  introduced  to  the  tables  of  tne  great, 
as  articles  of  luxury.  In  America  are 
obfervable  fome  variations  from  the  pro- 
grefs  ;  but  thefe  are  referved  for  a  feparate 

fketch  (a). 

With  refpecl:  to  population,  that  pienty 

of  food  is  its  chief  caufe,  may  be  illuftrated 

by  the  following  computation.  The  fouth- 
& 

(a)  Book  2.  fketch  12. 
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ern  provinces  of  China  produce  two  crops 
of  rice  in  a  year,  fometimes  three;  and  an 
acre,  well  cultivated,  gives  food  to  ten  per- 
fons.  The  peafants  go  ailmoll  naked  ;  and 
the  better  fort  wear  but  a  fingle  garment 
made  of  cotton,  of  which  as  much  is  pro¬ 
duced  upon  an  acre  as  may  clothe  four  or 
five  hundred.  Hence  the  extreme  popu- 
loufnefs  of  China  and  other  rice  countries. 
The  Caffave  root,  which  ferves  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  for  bread;  is  produced  in  iucli 
plenty,  that  an  acre  of  it  will  feed  more 
perfons  than  fix  acres  of  wheat.  It  is  not, 
then,  for  want  of  food  that  America  is  ill 
peopled.  That  Negroland  is  wed  peopled 
is  paft  doubt;  confidering  the  great  an¬ 
nual  draughts  from  that  country  to  -  Ame¬ 
rica,  without  any  apparent  diminution  of 
numbers.  Inftances  ate  not  extremely 
rare,  of  200  children  born  to  one  man  by 
his  different  wives.  Food  muft  be  in  great 
plenty,  to  enable  a  man  to  maintain  fo 
many  children.  It  would  require  won¬ 
derful  fkill  and  labour  to  make  Europe  fo 
populous  :  an  acre  and  a  half  of  wheat  is 
barely  fufficient  to  maintain  a  fingle  fa¬ 
mily  of  peafants  ;  and  their  clothing  re¬ 
quires  many  acres  more.  A  country, 
Vox..  I.  O  where 
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where  the  inhabitants  live  chiefly  by  hunt¬ 
ing,  mud  be  very  thin  of  inhabitants,  as 
■  10,000  acres,  or  double  that  number,  are 
np  more  than  fufficient  for  maintaining  a 
fingle  family.  If  the  multiplication  of  ani¬ 
mals  depended  chiefly  on  fecundity,  wolves- 
would  be  mere  numerous  than  fheep  :  a 
great  proportion  of  the  latter  are  deprived 
of  the  procreating  power,  and  many  more 
of  them  are  killed  than  of  the  former:  yet 
we  fee  every  where  large  flocks  of  fheep,, 
feldom  a  wolf  ;  for  what  reafon,  other 
than  that  the  former  have  plenty  of  food, 
the  latter  very  little  ?•  A  wmlf  referable^ 
a  favage  who  lives  by  hunting,  and  con- 
fumes  the  game  of  five  or  fix  thoufandb 
acres.. 

Waving  the  queftion,  Whether  the  hu¬ 
man  race  be  the  offspring  of  one  pair  or  of 
many,  it  appears  the  intention  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  that  the  earth  fhould  be  peopled, 
and  population  be  kept  up  by  the  ordinary' 
means  of  procreation.  By  thefe  means  a 
tribe  foon  becomes  too  populous  for  the 
primitive  ftate  of  hunting  and  fifhing  :  it 
may  even  become  too  populous  for  the 
ihepherd-ftate  ;  but  it  cannot  eafily  be¬ 
come  too  populous  for  hulbandry.  In  the 

two*' 
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two  former  ftates,  food  mull  decreafe  in 
quantity  as  coniumers  increafe  in  num¬ 
ber  :  but  agriculture  has  the  fignal  pro¬ 
perty  of  producing,  by  induftry,  food  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  confumeis. 
In  fad,  the  greateft  quantities  of  corn  and 
of  cattle  are  commonly  produced  -in  the 
mod  populous  diftrids,  where  each  family 
has  its  proportion  of  land.  An  ancient 
Roman,  fober  and  induftrious,  made  a  fhift 
to  maintain  his  family  on  the  produce  of  a 
few  acres  *. 

The  bounty  given  in  Britain  for  export¬ 
ing  corn  is  friendly  to  population  in  two 
relpeds;  firft,  becaufe  hufbandry  requires 
many  hands  5  and,  next,  becaufe  the  boun¬ 
ty  lowers  the  price  of  corn  at  home.  To 
:give  a  bounty  for  exporting  cattle  would 
obftrud  population  ;  becaufe  pa  ft  u  re  re¬ 
quires  few  hands,  and  exportation  raifes 
the  price  of  cattle  at  home.  From  the 
•fingle  port  of  Cork,  an.  1 735,  were  ex- 

*  Scotland  mini  have  been  very  ill  peopled  in  the 
-days  of  its  fifth  James,  when  at  one  hunting  in  the 
high  country  of  Roxburghfhire,  that  prince  killed  three 
'hundred  and  fixty  red- deer  ;  and  in  Athol,  at  another 
time,  fix  hundred,  befide  roes,  wolves,  foxes,  and  wild 
'Cats. 

r  '  » 
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ported  107,161  barrels  of  beef,  7379  bar¬ 
rels  of  pork,  13,461  cafics  of  butter,  and 
85,727  firkins  of  the  fame  commodity. 
Thus  a  large  portion  of  Ireland  is  fee  apart 
for  feeding  other  nations.  What  addition 
of  ftrength  would  it  not  be  to  Britain,  if 
that  large  quantity  of  food  were  confumed 
at  home  by  ufeful  manufacturers  ! 

No  manufacture  contributes  more  to  po¬ 
pulation  than  that  of  filk.  It  employs  as 
many  hands  as  wool  5  and  it  withdraws  no 
land  from  tillage  or  pafture. 

Lapland  is  but  thinly  inhabited  even 
for  the  fhepherd-ffate,  the  country  being 
capable  of  maintaining  a  greater  number 
of  rain-deer,  and  confequently  a  greater 
number  of  the  human  ipecies  than  are 
found  in  it.  Yet  the  Laplanders  are  well 
acquainted  with  private  property  ;  every 
family  has  tame  rain-deer  of  their  own,  to 

the  extent  fonaetimes  of  four  or  five  hun- 

^  •  1 

dred  :  they  indeed  appear  to  have  more 
rain- deer  than  there  is  a  demand  for. 
Why  then  is  Lapland  fo  thinly  peopled  ? 
Either  it  mull  have  been  but  lately  plant¬ 
ed,  or  the  inhabitants  are  not  prolific.  I 
Ipciine  to  the  latter,  upon  the  authority 
of  Scheffer.  Tartary  is  alfo  but  thinly 

peopled  1 

*  •  *  * 
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peopled  ;  and  as  I  find  not  tliat  the  Tar- 
tars  are  lefs  prolific  than  their  neighbours, 
it  is  probable  that  Tartary,  being  the  moil 
barren  country  in  Alia,  has  not  been  eai- 
ly  planted.  At  the  fame  time,  population 
has  been  much  retarded  by  the  reftlefs  and 
roaming  fpirit  of  that  people  :  it  1$  true, 
they  have  been  forced  into  the  fhepherd- 
ftate  by  want  of  food  ;  but  fo  averfe  are 
they  to  the  fedentary  life  of  a  fhepherd, 
that  they  truft  their  cattle  to  flaves,  and 
perfevere  in  their  favourite  occupation  of 
hunting.  This  difpofition  has  been  a 
dreadful  peft  to  the  human  fpecies,  the 
Tartars  having  made  more  extenfive  con- 
quefts,  and  deftroyed  more  men,  than  any 
other  nation  known  in  hiftory :  more 
cruel  than  tigers,  they  feemed  to  have  no 
delight  but  in  blood  and  maffacre,  with¬ 
out  any  regard  either  to  fex  or  age  *. 
Luckily  for  the  human  fpecies,  rich  fpoils 
dazzled  their  eyes,  and  roufed  an  appe¬ 
tite  for  wealth.  Avarice  is  fometimes  pro¬ 
ductive  of  good  :  it  moved  thefe  monfters 
'  / 

*  When  the  Tartars  under  Genhizkan  conquered 
China,  it  was  ferioufly  deliberated,  whether  they  fliould 
not  kill  all  the  inhabitants,  and  convert  that  vaft  coun¬ 
try  into  pafture- fields  for  their  cattle. 
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to  fell  the  conquered  people  for  flaves, 
which  preferved  the  lives  of  millions. 

<r 

Conquefts,  however  fuccefsful,  cannot  go 
on  for  ever  ;  they  are  not  accomplifhed 
without  great  lofs  of  men  ;  and  the  con¬ 
quefts  of  the  Tartars  depopulated  their 
country. 

But  as  fome  centuries  have  elapfed 
without  any  confiderable  eruption  of  that 
fiery  people,  their  numbers  muft  at  pre- 
fent  be  confiderable  by  the  ordinary  pro- 
grefs  of  population.  Have  we  not  reafoa 
to  dread  new  eruptions,  like  what  for¬ 
merly  happened  I  Our  foreknowledge  of 
future  events  extends  not  far ;  but  in  all 
appearance  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
that  quarter.  The  Tartars  iubdued  a  great 
part  of  the  world  by  ferocity  and  un¬ 
daunted  courage,  fupported  by  liberty  and 
independence.  They  acknowledged  Gen- 
hizkan  as  their  leader  in  war,  but  were  as 
far  from  being  flaves,  as  the  Franks  were 
when  they  conquered  Gaul.  Tamerlane 
again  enjoyed  but  a  fubftituted  power,  and 
never  had  the  boldnels  to  aflume  the  title 
of  Chan  or  Emperor.  But  the  Tartars 
have  fubmitted  to  the  fame  yoke  of  de- 
fpotifm  that  their  ferocity  impofed  upon 

others ; 
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others ;  and  being  now  governed  by  a 
number  of  petty  tyrants,  their  courage  is 
broken  by  flavery,  and  they  are  no  longer 
formidable  to  the  reft  of  mankind  #. 

Depopulation  enters  into  the  prefent 
{ketch  as  well  as  population.  The  latter 
follows  not  with  greater  certainty  from  e- 
quality  of  property,  than  the  former  from 
inequality.  In  every  great  ftate,  where- 
the  people  by  profperity  and  opulence  are 
funk  into  voluptuoufnefs,  we  hear  daily 
complaints  of  depopulation.  Cookery  de¬ 
populates  like  a  peftilence  ;  becaufe,  when 

it  becomes  an  art,  it  brings  within  the 

% 

compafs  of  one  ftomach  what  is  fufficient 
for  ten  in  days  of  temperance  ;  and  is  fo 
far  worfe  than  a  peftilence,  that  the  people 

*  “  Gallos  in  bellis  floruifle  accepimus,”  fays  Ta* 
cltus  in  his  life  of  Agricola  ;  “  mox  fegnities  cum  otio 
u  intravit,  amiffa  virtute  pariter  ac  libertate.”  \Jn 
Engltjb  thus  :  “We  have  heard  that  the  Gauls  for- 
merly  made  a  figure  in  war ;  but  becoming  a  prey 
“  to  indolence,  the  confequence  of  peace,  they  loft  at 

“  once  their  valour  and  their  liberty/’j - -Spain*, 

which  defended  itfelf  with  great  bravery  againft  the 
Romans,  became  an  eafy  prey  to  the  Vandals  in  the 
fifth  century.  When  attacked  by  the  Romans,  it  was 
divided  into  many  free  dates :  when  attacked  by  the 
Vandals,  it  was  enervated  by  flavery  under  Roman 
defpotifm. 

&ever 
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never  recruit  again.  The  inhabitants  of 
France  devour  at  prefent  more  food  than 
the  fame  number  did  formerly.  The  like 
is  obfervable  in  Britain,  and  in  every 
country  where  luxury  abounds.  Reme¬ 
dies  are  propofed  and  put  in  practice,  ce¬ 
libacy  difgraced,  marriage  encouraged,  and 
rewards  given  for  a  numerous  offspring. 
All  in  vain  !  The  only  effedual  remedies 
are  to  encourage  hufbandry,  and  to  reprefs  . 
luxury.  Olivares  hoped  to  repeople  Spain 
by  encouraging  matrimony.  Abderam,  a 
Mahometan  king  of  Cordova,  was  a  better 
politician.  By  encouraging  induftry,  and 
procuring  plenty  of  food,  he  repeopled  his 
kingdom  in  lefs  than  thirty  years  *. 

Luxury  is  a  deadly  enemy  to  population, 
not  only  by  intercepting  food  from  the  in- 
duftrious,  but  by  weakening  the  power  of 

*  A  fcmndUng-hofpital  is  a  greater  enemy  to  popu¬ 
lation,  than  liberty  to  expofe  infants,  which  is  permit¬ 
ted  to  parents  in  China  and  in  fome  other  countries. 
Both  of  them,  indeed,  encourage  matrimony  :  but  in 
fuch  hofpitals,  thoufands  perilh  yearly  beyond  the  or¬ 
dinary  proportion ;  whereas  few  infants  perilh  by  the 
liberty  of  expofing  them,  parental  alfe&ion  prevailing, 
commonly  over  the  diftrefs  of  poverty.  And,  upon 
whole,  population  gains  more  by  that  liberty  than  it 

lofes. 

procreation* 
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procreation.  Indolence  accompanies  vo- 
luptuoufnefs,  or  rather  is  a  branch  of  it  • 
women  of  rank  employ  others  to  move 
them,  being  too  delicate  to  move  them- 
felves  ;  and  a  woman  enervated  by  indo¬ 
lence  and  intemperance,  is  ill  qualified  for 
the  fevere  labour  of  child-bearing.  Hence 
it  is,  that  people  of  rank,  where  luxury 
prevails,  are  not  prolific.  This  infirmity 
not  only  prevents  population,  but  increafes 
luxury,  by  accumulating  wealth  among  a 
few  blood-relations.  A  barren  woman  a- 
mong  the  labouring  poor,  is  a  wonden 
Could  women  of  rank  be  perfuaded  to 
make  a  trial,  they  would  find  more  felf- 
enjoyment  in  temperance  and  exercife, 
than  in  the  moft  refined  luxury  ;  nor 
would  they  have  caufe  to  envy  others  the 
bleffing  of  a  numerous  and  healthy  off* 
fpring. 

Luxury  is  not  a  greater  enemy  to  popu¬ 
lation  by  enervating  men  and  women, 
than  defpotifm  is  by  reducing  them  to  Ha- 
very,  and  deftroying  induftry.  Defpotifm. 
is  a  greater  enemy  to  the  human  fpecies 
than  an  Egyptian  plague  ;  for,  by  render¬ 
ing  men  miferable,  it  weakens  both  the 
appetite  for  procreation  and  the  power. 
Vol.I.  P  Free 
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Free  flates,  on  the  contrary,  are  always 
populous  :  a  man  who  is  happy,  longs  for 
children  to  make  them  alfo  happy  j  and 
induftry  enables  him  to  accomplifh  his 
longing.  This  obfervation  is  verified  from 
the  hiftory  of  Greece,  and  of  the  Lefler 
Afia  :  the  inhabitants  anciently  were  free 
and  numerous :  the  prefent  inhabitants  are 
reduced  by  flavery  to  a  fmall  number.  A 
peftilence  deftroys  thofe  only  who  exift, 
and  the  lofs  is  foon  repaired  ;  but  defpo- 
tifin,  as  above  obferved,  ftrikes  at  the  very 
root  of  population. 

An  overflowing  quantity  of  money  ia 
circulation,  is  another  eaufe  of  depopula¬ 
tion.  In  a  nation  that  grows  rich  by  com¬ 
merce,  the  price  of  labour  increafes  with 
the  quantity  of  circulating  coin,  which  of 
eourfe  raifes  the  price  of  manufactures  j 
and  manufacturers,  who  cannot  find  a  vent 
for  their  high-rated  goods  in  foreign  mar¬ 
kets,  muft  give  over  bufinefs  and  com¬ 
mence  beggars,  or  retire  to  another  coun¬ 
try  where  they  may  have  a  profpeCt  of 
fuccefs.  But  luckily,  there  is  a  lemedj, 
jn  that  cafe,  to  prevent  depopulation  :  land 
is  cultivated  to  greater  perfection  by  the 
fpade  than  by  the  plough  j  and  the  mors 
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olentiful  crops  produced  by  the  formei,  aie 
fully  fufficient  to  defray  the  additional  ex¬ 
pence#  This  is  a  refource  for  employing 
thofe  who  cannot  make  bread  as  manufac¬ 
turers,  and  deferves  well  the  attention  oa 
the  legiflature.  The  advantage  of  the  fpade 
is  confpicuous  with  refped  to  war  j  it  pro¬ 
vides  a  multitude  of  robuft  men  for  recruit¬ 
ing  the  army,  the  want  of  whom  may  be 
fupplied  by  the  plough,  till  they  return  in 
peace  to  their  former  occupation. 
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P/ogrefs  of  Property . 


A  MONO  the  fenfes  inherent  in  man, 

M  M  ^  •  Jf 

XA  the  fen fe  of  property  is  eminent. 
That  fenfe  is  the  foundation  of  yours  and 

r<nne%  a  diftindtion  which  no  human  being 

<  »  ^ 

is  ignorant  of.  By  that  fenfe,  wild  ani¬ 
mals,  caught  with  labour  or  art,  are  per¬ 
ceived  to  belong  to  the  hunter  or  fifher  : 
they  become  his  properly.  There  is  the 
fame  perception  of  property  with  refpe<£f 
to  wild  animals  tamed  for  ufe,  with  their 
progeny.  A  field  feparated  from  the  com¬ 
mon,  and  cultivated  by  a  man  for  bread 
to  himfelf  and  family,  is  equally  perceived 
to  be  his  property  (a). 

The  fenfe  of  property  is  flower  in  its 
growth  toward  maturity  than  the  exter¬ 
nal  fenfes,  which  are  perfect  even  in  child¬ 
hood  5  but  it  ripens  more  early  than  the 
fenfe  of  congruity,  of  fymmetry,  of  dig¬ 
nity,  of  grace,  and  ,the  other  refined  fen- 


(a)  See  Principles  of  Morality  and  Natural  Religion, 
p.  77,  edit®  2» 

"  '  fes, 
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fes,  which  fcarce  make  any  figure  before 
the  age  of  manhood.  Children  difcover  a 
fenfe  of  property  in  diftinguifhing  their 
own  chair,  and  their  own  fpoon.  In  them, 
however,  it  is  faint  and  obfcure,  requiring 
time  to  ripen.  The  gradual  progrefs  of 
that  fenfe,  from  its  infancy  among  favages 
to  its  maturity  among  polifhed  nations,  is 
one  of  the  moft  Inftrudive  articles  that 

t  .  “  *  i  1  4  t _ 

belong  to  the  prefent  undertaking.  But 
as  that  article  makes  a  part  of  Hiftorical 

t  i 

Law-trads  (a')}  nothing  remains  here  but  a 
few  gleanings* 

Man  is  by  nature  a  hoarding  animal, 
having  an  appetite  for  ftoring  up  things  of 
ufe  ;  and  the  fenfe  of  property  is  bellowed 
on  men,  for  fecuring  to  them  what  they 
thus  ftore  up.  Hence  it  appears,  that 
things  deftined  by  Providence  for  our  fuf- 
tenance  and  accommodation,  were  not  in- 

i 

tended  to  be  polfelfed  in  common.  It  is 
even  probable,  that  in  the  earlieft  £igcs 
every  man  feparateiy  hunted  foi  himlelf 
and  his  family.  But  chance  prevails  in 
that  occupation  ;  and  it  may  frequently 
happen,  that  while  fome  get  more  than 
.enough,  others  mull  go  fupperlefs  to  bed. 

(a)  Trail  3. 
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Senfible  of  that  inconvenience,  it  crept 
into  pradice,  for  hunting  and  filing  to 
be  carried  on  in  common  *.  We  find,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  practice  of  hunting  and  fifh- 
ing  in  common,  even  stmong  gjrofs  fkv3,p"c$o 
Thofe  of  New  Holland,  above  mentioned 

$ 

five  upon  fmall  fifh  dug  out  of  the  fand 
when  the  fea  retires.  Sometimes  they  get 
plenty,  fometimes  very  little  j  and  all  is 

Inequalities  of  chance,  which,  are  great  in  a  few 
triaia,  vanifii  almcit  entirely  when  an  operation  is  fre- 
quently  reiterated  during  a  courfe  of  time.  Did  every 
man’s  fnbfiftence  depend  on  the  fruits  of  his  own  field, 
many  would  die  of  hunger,  while  others  wallowed  in 
plenty.  Barter  and  commerce  among  the  inhabitants 
3.  diftridt,  leffen  the  hazard  of  famine  :  the  com¬ 
merce  of  corn  through  a  large  kingdom,  fuch  as 
France  or  Britain,  leifens  it  hill  more.  Extend  that 
commerce  through  Europe,  through  the  world,  and 
there  will  remain  fcarce  a  veftige  of  the  inequalities  of 
chance  :  the  crop  of  corn  may  fail  in  one  province,  or 
in  one  kingdom  ;  but  that  it  fhould  fail  univerfally,  is 
beyond  the  varieties  of  chance  :  the  fame  obfervatioa 
holds  in  every  other  matter  of  chance :  one’s  gain  or  lofs 
at  game  for  a  night,  for  a  week,  may  be  confiderable  ; 
but  carry  on  the  game  for  a  year,  and  fo  little  of 
chance  remains,  that  it  is  almofl  the  fame  whether  one 
play  for  a  guinea  or  for  twenty.  Hence  a  fkilful  in- 
iiirer  never  ventures  much  upon  one  bottom,  but  mul¬ 
tiplies  his  bargains  as  much  as  poffible  :  the  more  bar¬ 
gains  he  is  engaged  in,  the  greater  is  the  probability 
of  gain. 

-sf> 
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broiled  2nd  eat  in  common.  After  eating 
they  go  to  reft  •  tliey  return  to  their  fifh— 
ing  next  ebb  of  the  tide,  whether  it  be 
day  or  night,  foul  or  fair;  forgo  they 
muft,  or  ftarve.  In  fmall  tribes,  where 
patriotism  is  vigorous,  or  in  a  country 
thinly  peopled  in  proportion  to  its  fertility, 
the  living  in  common  is  agreeable  :  but  in 
a  large  ftate  where  felfifhnefs  prevails,  or 
in  any  ftate  where  great  population  re¬ 
quires  extraordinary  culture,  the  beft  me¬ 
thod  is  to  permit  every  man  to  fhift  for 
himfelf  and  his  family  :  men  wifh  to  la¬ 
bour  for  themfelves  ;  and  they  labour  more 
ardently  for  themfelves,  than  for  the  pu¬ 
blic.  Private  property  became  more  and 
facred  in  the  progrefs  of  arts  and  manu¬ 
factures  :  to  allow  an  artift  of  Superior  {kill 
no  profit  above  others,  wmuld  be  a  fad  dis¬ 
couragement  to  induftry,  and  be  Scarce 
confiftent  with  juftice. 

The  fenfe  of  property  is  not  confined  to 
the  human  Species.  The  beavers  perceive 
the  timber  they  ftore  up  for  food,  to  be 
their  property  ;  and  the  bees  feem  to  have 
the  fame  perception  with  refpeCt  to  their 
winter’s  provifion  of  honey.  Sheep  know 
when  they  are  in  a  trefpafs,  and  run  to 

their 
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their  own  pafture  on  the  firft  glimpfe  of  a 
man.  Monkies  do  the  fame  when  de¬ 
tected  in  robbing  an  orchard.  Sheep  and 
horned  cattle  have  a  fenfe  of  property  with 
refpedt  to  their  refting-place  in  a  fold  or 
inclofure,  which  every  one  guards  againft 
the  incroachments  of  others.  He  mult  be 
a  fceptic  indeed,  who  denies  that  percep¬ 
tion  to  rooks  :  thieves  there  are  among 
them  as  among  men  ;  but  if  a  rook  pur¬ 
loin  a  ftick  from  another’s  neft,  a  council 
is  held,  much  chattering  enfues,  and  the 
lex  talionis  is  applied  by  demolifhing  the 
neft  of  the  criminal.  To  man  are  furnifh- 
ed  rude  materials  only  :  to  convert  thefe 
into  food  and  clothing  requires  induftry  5 
and  if  he  had  not  a  fenfe  that  the  produdfc 
of  his  labour  belongs  to  himfelf,  his  in¬ 
duftry  would  be  faint.  In  general,  it  is 
pleafant  to  obferve,  that  the  fenfe  of  pro¬ 
perty  is  always  given  where  it  is  ufeful, 
and  never  but  where  it  is  ufeful. 

An  ingenious  writer,  defcribing  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Guiana,  who  continue  hunters 
and  fiihers,  makes  an  eloquent  harangue 
upon  the  happinefs  they  enjoy,  in  having 
few  wants  and  defires,  and  little  notion  of 
private  property.  “  The  manners  of  thefe 
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“  Indians  exhibit  an  amiable  pidure  of 

primeval  innocence  and  happinefs.  1  he 

u  eafe  with  which  their  few  wants  aie 
“  fupplied,  renders  divifion  of  land  un- 
tc  neceffary ;  nor  does  it  afford  any  temp 
u  tation  to  fraud  or  violence.  Thar  prone- 
nefs  to  vice,  which  among  civilized  na— 
“  tions  is  efteemed  a  propenfity  of  nature, 
«  has  no  exiftence  in  a  country  where  e- 
very  man  enjoys  in  perfection  his  native 
a  freedom  and  independence,  without 
u  hurting  or  being  hurt  by  others.  A  per- 
u  fed  equality  of  rank,  banifhing  all  di- 
“  ftindions  but  of  age  and  perfonal  merit, 
u  promotes  freedom  in  converfation,  and 
64  firmnefs  in  adion,  and  iuggefts  no  ae- 
44  fires  but  what  may  be  gratified  with  in- 
H  nocence.  Envy  and  difeontent  cannot 
44  fubfift  where  there  is  perfed  equality  ; 
44  we  fcarce  even  hear  of  a  difeontented  lo- 
li  ver,  as  there  is  no  difference  of  rank  and 
u  fortune,  the  common  obftacles  that  pre~ 
44  vent  fruition.  Thofe  who  have  been 
tc  unhappily  accuftomed  to  the  refine— 
u  meats  of  luxury,  will  fcarcc  be  able  to 
14  conceive,  that  an  Indian,  with  no  co~ 
“  vering  but  what  mode  ft  y  requires,  with 
u  no  (belter  that  deferves  the  name  of  a 
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“  houfe,  and  with  no  food  but  of  the 
lt  coarfeft  kind,  painfully  procured  by 
“  bunting,  can  feel  any  happinefs :  and 
yet,  to  judge  from  external  appear- 
ance,  the  happinefs  of  thefe  people 
c  may  be  envied  by  the  wealthy  of  the 
u  mo  ft  refined  nations  ;  and  juftly,  be- 
caufe  their  ignorance  of  extravagant 
i’  defires,  and  endlefs  purfuits,  that  tor- 
<4  merit  the  great  world,  excludes  every 
^  wifh  beyond  the  prelent.  In  a  word,  the 
4i  inhabitants  of  Guiana  are  an  example 
65  of  what  Socrates  juftly  obferves,  that 
u  they  who  want  the  lead,  approach  the 
45  neareft  to  the  gods,  who  want  nothing/' 
It  is  admitted,  that  the  innocence  of  fa- 
vages,  here  painted  in  fine  colours,  is  in 
every  refpeft  more  amiable  than  the  lu¬ 
xury  of  the  opulent.  But  is  our  au¬ 
thor  unacquainted  with  a  middle  dale, 
more  fuitable  than  either  extreme  to 
the  dignity  of  human  nature  ?  fl  he 
appetite  for  property  is  not  beftowed 
upon  us  in  vain  :  it  has  given  birth  to 
many  arts  :  it  is  highly  beneficial  by 
farnifhing  opportunity  for  gratifying  the 
mod:  dignified  natural  affections  ;  for 
without  private  property,  what  place 
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would  there  be  for  benevolence  or  cha¬ 
rity  (a)  ?  Without  private  property  there 
would  be  no  induftry;  and  without  in¬ 
duftry,  men  would  remain  favages  for  ever. 

The  appetite  for  property,  in  its  nature 
a  great  bleffing,  degenerates,  1  acknow¬ 
ledge,  into  a  great  curfe  when  it  tranf- 
greffes  the  bounds  of  moderation.  Before 
money  was  introduced,  the  appetite  fel- 
dem  was  immoderate,  becauie  plain  ne~ 
ceflaries  were  its  only  objects.  But  mo¬ 
ney  is  a  fpecies  of  property,  of  fuch  ex- 
ten  live  ufe  as  greatly  to  inflame  the  appe¬ 
tite.  Money  prompts  men  to  be  induftri- 
ous ;  and  the  beautiful  productions  of  in~ 
duftry  and  art,  roufmg  the  imagination, 
excite  a  violent  defire  for  grand  houfes, 
fine  gardens,  and  for  every  thing  gay  and 
fplendid.  Habitual  wants  multiply;  lu¬ 
xury  and  fenfuality  gain  ground  :  the  ap¬ 
petite  for  property  becomes  headftrong, 
and  mud  be  gratified,  even  at  the  expence 
of  iuftice  and  honour.  Examples  of  this 
progrefs  are  without  number ;  and  yet  the 
following  hiftory  deferves  to  be  kept  in 
memory,  as  a  (hiking  and  lamentable  illu- 
ftration.  Hifpaniola  was  that  part  of  A- 
(#)  Hi  (tori  cal  Law  Tracts,  Trad  3. 
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merica  which  Columbus  firft  difcovered 
anno  1497.  He  landed  upon  the  territory 
of  Guacanaric,  one  of  the  principal  Ca¬ 
des  of  the  ifland.  That  prince,  who  had 
nothing  barbarous  in  his  manners,  recei¬ 
ved  his  guefts  with  cordiality,  and  en¬ 
couraged  his  people  to  vie  with  one  ano¬ 
ther  in  obliging  them.  To  gratify  the 
Spanifh  appetite  for  gold,  they  parted  free¬ 
ly  with  their  richeft  ornaments;  and,  in 
return,  were  fatisfied  with  glafs  beads, 
and  fuch  baubles.  The  Admiral’s  fhip 
having  been  dafhed  againft  the  rocks  in  a 
hurricane,  Guacanaric  was  not  wanting 
to  his  friend  on  that  occafion  :  he  con¬ 
vened  a  number  of  men  to  a  ill  ft  in  un¬ 
loading  the  fhip  ;  and  attended  himielf 
till  the  cargo  was  fafely  lodged.  The  Ad¬ 
miral  having  occafion  to  return  to  Spain, 
left  a  part  of  his  crew  behind  ;  who,  for¬ 
getting  the  lefibns  of  moderation  he  had 
taught  them,  turned  licentious.  The  re- 
monftrances  of  Guacanaric  were  fruitlels  : 
they  feized  upon  the  gold  and  wives  of  the 
Indians ;  and  in  general  treated  them  with 
great  cruelty.  Such  enormities  did  not  long 
pafs  unrefented :  the  rapacious  Spaniards, 
after  much  bloodfhed,  were  ftiut  up  in 

their 
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their  fort,  and  reduced  to  extremity.  Un¬ 
happily  a  reinforcement  arrived  from 
Spain :  a  long  and  bloody  war  enfued, 
which  did  not  end  till  the  iflanders  were 
entirely  fubdued.  Of  this  ifland,  about 
200  leagues  in  length,  and  between  fixty 
and  eighty  in  breadth,  a  Spanifh  hiftori- 
an  bears  witnefs,  that  the  inhabitants  a- 
mounted  to  a  million  when  Columbus 
landed  The  Spaniards,  relentlefs  in 
their  cruelty,  forced  thefe  poor  people  to 
abandon  the  culture  of  their  fields,  and  to 
to  the  woods  and  mountains,  blunt¬ 
ed  like  wild  beads  even  in  thefe  retreats, 
they  fled  from  mountain  to  mountain,  till 
hunger  and  fatigue,  which  deftroyed  more 
than  the  fword,  made  them  deliver  them- 
felves  up  to  their  implacable  enemies. 
There  remained  at  that  time  but  60,000, 
who  were  divided  among  the  Spaniards  as 
flaves.  Exceffive  fatigue  in  the  mines,  ana 
want  even  of  necetfaries,  reduced  them  in 
five  years  to  14,000.  Gonfidering  them 
to  be  only  beafts  of  burden,  they  would 
have  yielded  more  profit  had  they  been 

*  The  numbers  poflibly  are  exaggerated.  But 
whether  a  million*  or  a  half  of  that  number,  the  mo¬ 
ral  is  the  fame. 

treated 
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treated  with  lefs  inhumanity.  Avarice  fre¬ 
quently  counteracts  its  own  end:  by  grafp- 
ing  too  much,  it  lofes  all.  The  Emperor 
Charles  refolved  to  apply  fome  remedy  5 
but  being  retarded  by  various  avocations, 
he  got  intelligence  that  the  poor  Indians 
were  totally  extirpated.  And  they  were 
fo  in  reality,  a  handful  excepted,  who  lay 
hid  in  the  mountains,  and  fubfifted  as  by 
a  miracle  in  the  midft  of  their  enemies. 
That  handful  were  difcovered  many  years 
after  by  fome  hunters,  who  treated  them 
with  humanity,  regreting  perhaps  the  bar¬ 
barity  of  their  forefathers.  The  poor  In¬ 
dians,  docile  and  fubmiffive,  embraced  the 
Chriftian  religion,  and  affumed  by  degrees 
the  manners  and  cufloms  of  their  mailers. 
They  f  ill  exift,  and  live  by  hunting  and 
fifhing. 

AfTeCIion  for-  property !  Janus  double- 
faced,  productive  of  many  biefiings,  but 
degenerating  often  to  be  a  curfe.  In  thy 
right  hand,  Induftry,  a  cornucopia  of  plen¬ 
ty :  in  thy  left,  Avarice,  a  Pandora’s  box 
of  deadly  poifon. 
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,  i 

h  E  few  wants  of  men  in  the  firfk 
J_  ftage  of  fociety,  are  fupplied  by  bar¬ 
ter  in  its  rudeft  form.  In  barter,  the  ra¬ 
tional  confederation  is,  what  is  wanted 
by  the  one,  and  what  can  be  fpared  by 
the  other.  But  favages  are  not  always  fo 
clear-  lighted  :  a  favage  who  wants  a  knife, 
will  give  for  it  any  thing  that  is  lefs  ufe- 
ful  to  him  at  the  time,  without  confider- 
ing  either  the  prefent  wants  of  the  perfon 
he  is  dealing  with,  or  his  own  future 
wants.  An  inhabitant  cf  Guiana  will  for 
a  nfh-hook  give  more  at  one  time,  than 
at  another  he  will  give  for  a  hatchet,  or 
for  a  gun.  Kempfer  reports,  that  an  in¬ 
habitant  of  Puli  Timor,  an  ifland  adjacent 
to  Malacca,  will,  for  a  bit  of  coarfe  linen 

I 

not  worth  three- halfpence,  give  provifions 
worth  three  or  four  fhillings.  But  people 
improve  by  degrees,  attending  to  what  is 
wanted  on  the  one  fide,  and  to  what  can 
be  fpared  on  the  other;  and  in  that  lefibn, 

the 
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the  American  favages  in  our  neighbour¬ 
hood  are  not  a  little  expert. 

Barter  or  permutation,  in  its  original 
form,  proved  miferably  deficient  when 
men  and  their  wants  multiplied.  That 
fort  of  commerce  cannot  be  carried  on  at 
a  diftance ;  and,  even  among  neighbours, 
it  does  not  always  happen  that  the  one 
can  fpare  what  the  other  wants.  Barter 
is  fomewhat  enlarged  by  covenants :  a 
bufhel  of  wheat  is  delivered  to  me,  upon 
my  promifing  an  equivalent  at  a  future 
time.  But  what  if  I  have  nothing  that  my 
neighbour  may  have  occafion  for  ?  or  what 
if  my  promife  be  not  relied  on  ?  Tnus 
barter,  even  with  the  aid  of  covenants, 
proves  hill  defedive.  The  numberlefs 
wants  of  men  cannot  readily  be  fupplied, 
without  fome  commodity  in  general  efti- 
mation,  which  will  be  gladly  accepted  in 
exchange  for  every  other.  That  commo¬ 
dity  ought  not  to  be  bulky,  nor  be  expen- 
five  in  keeping,  nor  be  confumeabie  by 
time.  Gold  and  filver  are  metals  that  pot- 
fefs  thefe  properties  in  an  eminent  degree. 
They  are  at  the  fame  time  perfedly  homo¬ 
geneous  in  whatever  country  produced  : 

two  maffes  of  pure  gold  or  of  pure  filver 

are 
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are  always  equal  in  value,  provided  they 


be  of  the  lame  weight.  Thefe  metals  are 
alfo  divifible  into  fmall  parts,  convenient 


to  be  given  for  goods  of  fmall  value  *. 


Gold  and  filver,  when  introduced  into 
commerce,  were  probably  bartered,  like 
other  commodities,  by  bulk  merely.  Rock- 
falt  in  Ethiopia,  white  as  fnow,  and  hard 
as  ftone^  is  to  this  day  bartered  in  that 
manner  with  other  goods.  It  is  dug  out  of 
the  mountain  Lafta,  formed  into  plates  a 
foot  long,  and  three  inches  broad  and  thick; 
and  a  portion  is  broken  oft  equivalent  ia 
value  to  the  thing  wanted.  But  more  ac- 

*  Origo  emendi  vendendique  a  permutationibus 
coepit.  Olim  enim  non  ita  erat  mimmus  :  nequerS> 
iiud  rnerx,  aliud  pretium  vocabatur  \  fed  unufquifque, 
fecundam  neceilltatem  temporum,  ac  rerum,  utilibus 
inutilia  permutabat,  quando  pierumque  evenit,  ut  quod 
alteri  fuperek,  alteri  defit.  Sed  quia  non  Temper,  nee 
facile  concurrebat,  ut,  cum  tu  liaberes  quod  ego  defi- 
derarem,  invicem  haberem,  quod  tu  accipere  velles, 
electa  materia  ek,  cujus  p'ublica  ac  perpetua  aekimatio 
difficultatibus  permutationum,  aequalitate  quantitatis 
fubveniret :  ea  [que]  materia  forma  publica  percuffa, 
ufum  dominiumque  non  tam  ex  fubllantia  praebet, 
quam  ex  quantitate  ;  nec  ultra  merx  utrumquc,  fed 

alterum  pretium  vocatur  $  /.  j.  DigeJ],  De  com  t  rah  end  a 
eruptions . 
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curacy  came  to  be  introduced  into  the 
commerce  of  gold  and  filver:  inftead  of 
being  given  loofely  by  bulk,  every  portion 
was  weighed  in  fcales  :  and  this  method 
of  barter  is  pradtifed  in  China,  in  Ethio¬ 
pia,  and  in  many  other  countries.  Even 
weight  was  at  length  difcovered  to  be  an 
Imperfedt  ftandard.  Ethiopian  fait  may 
be  proof  againft  adulteration ;  but  weight 
is  no  fecurity  againft  mixing  gold  and  fil— 
ver  with  bafe  metals.  To  prevent  that 
fraud,  pieces  of  gold  and  fdver  are  im- 
preifed  with  a  public  ftamp,  vouching 
both  the  purity  and  quantity  ;  and  fuch 
■pieces  are  termed  coin.  This  was  a  nota- 

file  improvement  in  commerce;  and  was 

*■  *  \  *  * 

probably  at  firft  thought  complete.  It 

1  (  '  1  '  > 

was  not  forefeen,  that  thele  metals  wear 
by  much  handling  in  the  courfe  of  circu¬ 
lation  ;  and  confequently,  that  in  time  the 
public  (lamp  is  reduced  to  be  a  voucher  of 
the  purity  only,  not  of  the  quantity.  Hence 
proceed  manifold  inconveniencies  ;  for 

which  no  other  remedy  occurs,  but  to  re- 

,  '  * 

(lore  the  former  method  of  weighing,  truft- 
ing  to  the  ftamp  for  the  purity  only.  This 
proves  an  embarraffment  in  commerce, 
wbicfj  is  remedied  by  the  life  of  paper- 

money0 


* 
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money.  iAnd  paper- money  is  Attended 
with  another  advantage,  that  of  prevent¬ 
ing  the  lofs  of  much  gold  and  iilver  by 
wearing.  Formerly  in  China,  gold  and 
Iilver  were  coined  as  among  us ;  but  the 
wearing  of  coin  by  handling  obliged  them 
to  recur  to  fcales ;  and  now  weight  alone 
is  relied  on  for  determining  the  quantity. 

'  Copper  is  the  only  metal  that  is  circulated 
among  them  without  weighing  ;  and  it  is 
with  it  that  fmall  debts  are  paid,  and  fmall 
purchafes  made. 

When  gold  or  filver  in  bullion  is  ex¬ 
changed  with  other  commodities,  fuch 
commerce  paffes  under  the  common  name 
of  barter  or  permutation :  when  current 
coin  is  exchanged,  fuch  commerce  is  term¬ 
ed  buying  and  felling  ;  and  the  money  ex¬ 
changed  is  termed  the  price  of  the  goods . 

As  commerce  cannot  be  carried  on  to 
any  extent  without  a  ftandard  for  com¬ 
paring  goods  of  different  kinds,  and  as  e- 
very  commercial  country  is  poffefled  of 
fuch  a  ftandard,  it  feems  difficult  to  fay 
by  what  means  the  ftandard  has  been  e- 
ftablifhed.  It  is  plainly  not  founded  on 
nature  ;  for  the  different  kinds  of  goods 
have  naturally  no  common  meafure  by 

which 
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which  they  can  be  valued :  two  quarters 
of  wheat  can  be  compared  with  twenty  j 
hut  what  rule  have  we  for  comparing 
wheat  with  broad  cloth,  or  either  of  them 
with  gold,  or  gold  with  filver  or  copper  ? 
Several  ingenious  writers  have  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  account  for  the  comparative  value  of 
commodities,  by  reducing  them  all  to  the 
labour  employed  in  railing  food  ;  which 
labour  is  faid  to  be  a  ftandard  for  tnea- 
furing  the  value  of  all  other  labour,  and 
confequently  of  all  things  produced  by 
labour.  “  If,  for  example,  a  bufhel  of 
11  wheat  and  an  ounce  of  filver  be  pro- 
“  duced  by  the  fame  quantity  of  labour, 
et  will  they  not  be  equal  in  value  ?”  This- 
ftandard  is  imperfed;  in  many  refpeds. 
I  obl'erve,  firft,  that  to  give  it  a  plaufible 
appearance,  there  is  a  neeeffity  to  main1- 
tain,  contrary  to  fad,  that  all  materials 
on  which  labour  is  employed  are  of  equal 
value.  It  requires  as  much  labour  to  make 
a  brafs-  candleftick  as  one  of  filver,  thof 
far  from  being  of  the  fame  value.  A 
foulhel  of  wheat  may  fometimes  equal  in 
value  an  ounce  of  filver;  but  an  ounce 
of  gold  does  not  always  require  more  la¬ 
bour  than  a  bufhel  of  wheat  5  and  yet  they 

differ 
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differ  widely  in  value.  The  value  of  la¬ 
bour,  it  is  true,  enters  into  tfie  value  of 
every  thing  produced  by  it ;  but  is  far 
from  making  the  whole  value.  If  an  ounce 
of  filver  were  of  no  greater  value  than  the 
labour  of  procuring  it,  that  ounce  would 
go  for  payment  of  the  labour,  and  nothing 
be  left  to  the  proprietor  of  the  mine  :  fuch 
a  dodlrine  will  not  relifh  with  the  King  of 
Spain ;  and  as  little  with  the  Kings  of 
Golconda  and  Portugal,  proprietors  of 
diamond-mines.  Secondly,  The  ftandard 
under  review  luppofes  every  fort  of  labour 
to  be  of  equal  value,  which  however  will 
not  be  maintained.  An  ufeful  art  in  great 
requeft  may  not  be  generally  known  :  the 
few  who  are  fkilful  will  juftly  demand 
more  for  their  labour  than  the  common 
rate.  An  expert  hufbandman  bellows  no 
more  labour  in  raifing  a  hundred  bulhels 
of  wheat,  than  his  ignorant  neighbour  in 
raifing  fifty  :  if  labour  be  the  only  ftand¬ 
ard,  the  two  crops  ought  to  aftord  the 
fame  price.  Was  not  Raphael  entitled  to 
a  higher  price  for  one  of  his  fine  pictures, 
than  a  dunce  is  for  a  tavern-fign,  fuppo- 
fing  the  labour  to  have  been  equal  ?  Laft- 

ly.  As  this  ftandard  is  applicable  to  things 

only 
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only  that  require  labour,  what  rule  is  to 
be  followed  with  refpedt  to  natural  fruits, 
and  other  things  that  require  no  labour ! 

Where  a  pound  of  one  commodity  gives 
the  fame  price  with  a  pound  of  another, 
thefe  commodities  are  faid  to  be  of  equal 
value  ;  and  therefore,  whatever  rule  can 
be  given  for  the  price  of  commodities, 
that  rule  determines  alfo  their  compara¬ 
tive  values.  Montefquieu  (a)  attempts  to 
account  for  the  price  as  follows.  He  be¬ 
gins  with  fuppofing,  that  there  is  but  one 
commodity  in  commerce,  divifble  like 
gold  and  fiver  into  parts,  the  parts  like 
thofe  of  gold  and  fiver  uniform  and  e- 
qually  perfeft.  Upon  that  fuppofition, 
the  price,  fays  he,  of  the  whole  common 
dity  collected  into  a  mafs,  will  be  the 
whole  current  gold  and  fiver  ;  and  the 
price  of  any  particular  quantity  of  the 
former,  will  be  the  correfponding  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  latter,  the  tenth  or  twentieth 
part  of  the  one  correfponding  to  the  tenth 
or  twentieth  part  of  the  other.  He  goes 
on  to  apply  the  fame  computation  to  all 
the  variety  of  goods  in  commerce  ;  and 

(a)  Liv.  22.  ch.  7. 
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concludes  in  general,  that  as  the  whole 
mafs  of  goods  in  commerce  correfponds 
to  the  whole  mafs  of  gold  and  filver  in 
commerce  as  its  price,  fo  the  price  of  the 
tenth  or  twentieth  part  of  the  former  will 
be  the  tenth  or  twentieth  part  of  the  lat¬ 
ter.  According  to  this  computation,  all 
different  goods  muft  give  the  fame  price, 
or,  which  is  the  fame,  be  of  equal  value, 
provided  their  weight  or  meafure  be  the 
fame.  Our  author  certainly  did  not  in¬ 
tend  fuch  an  abfurdity ;  and  yet  I  can 
draw  no  other  inference  from  his  reafon- 
ing.  In  the  very  next  chapter  he  admits 
the  negroes  on  the  coaft  of  Afric  to  be  an, 
exception  from  the  general  rule,  who, 
fays  he,  value  commodities  according  to 
the  ufe  they  have  for  them.  But,  do  not 
all  nations  value  commodities  in  the  fame 
manner? 

Rejecting,  then,  the  foregoing  attempts 
to  account  for  the  comparative  value  of 
commodities,  1  take  a  hint  from  what  was 
laft  laid  to  maintain,  that  it  is  the  de¬ 
mand  chiefly  which  fixes  the  value  of  eve¬ 
ry  commodity.  Quantity  beyond  the  de¬ 
mand  renders  even  neceflaries  of  no  value ; 
of  which  water  is  an  inftance.  It  may  be 


held 
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Iieid  accordingly  as  a  general  rule,  That 
the  value  of  goods  in  commerce  depends 
on  a  demand  beyond  what  their  quantity 
can  fatisfy  ;  and  rifes  in  proportion  to  the 
excefs  of  the  demand  above  the  quantity. 
Even  water  becomes  valuable  in  countries 
where  the  demand  exceeds  the  quantity : 
in  arid  regions,  fprings  of  water  are  high¬ 
ly  valued ;  and,  in  old  times,  were  fre¬ 
quently  the  occafion  of  broils  and  blood¬ 
shed.  Comparing  next  different  commo¬ 
dities  with  refpedl  to  value,  that  commo¬ 
dity  of  which  the  excefs  of  the  demand 
above  the  quantity  is  the  greater,  will  be 
of  the  greater  value.  Were  utility  or  in- 
trinfic  value  only  to  be  confidered,  a  pound 
of  iron  would  be  worth  ten  pounds  of 
gold  ;  but  as  the  excefs  of  the  demand  for 
gold  above  its  quantity  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  iron,  the  latter  is  of  lefs  value 
in  the  market.  A  pound  of  opium,  or  of 
Jefuits  bark,  is,  for  its  falutary  effeds, 
more  valuable  than  gold  ;  and  yet,  for 
the  reafon  given,  a  pound  of  gold  will 
purchafe  many  pounds  of  thefe  drugs. 
Thus,  in  general,  the .  excefs  of  the  de¬ 
mand  above  the  quantity  is  the  ftandard 
that  chiefly  fixes  the  mercantile  value  of 

commodities 
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commodities  *.  Intereft  is  the  price  or 
premium  given  for  the  loan  of  money  ; 
and  the  rate  of  iutereft,  like  .the  price  of 
other  commodities,  is  regulated  by  the  de¬ 
mand.  Many  borrowers  and  few  lenders 
produce  high  intereft  :  many  lenders  and 
few  borrowers  produce  low  intereft  j . 

The  caufes  that  make  a  demand  feem 
not  fo  eafily  afcertained.  One  thing  is  e- 
vident,  that  the  demand  for  neceflaries  in 
any  country,  muft  depend  on  the  number 
of  its  inhabitants.  This  rule  holds  not  fo 
ilriftly  in  articles  of  convenience  ;  becaufc 
fome  people  are  more  greedy  of  conve- 
niencies  than  others.  As  to  articles  of 
•tafte  and  luxury,  the  demand  appears  fo 

*  In  a  voyage  to  Arabia  Fcelix,  ann.  1708,  the 
King  of  the  territory  where  the  crew  landed,  gave 
them  an  ox  weighing  a  thoufand  or  twelve  hundred 
pounds  for  a  fufee,  and  three  fcore  pound* weight  of 
rice  for  twenty-eight  ounces  oi  gun-powder.  The 
goods  bartered  were  eftimated  according  to  the  wants 
of  each  party,  or,  in  other  words,  according  to  the 
demand  above  the  quantity. 

t  From  what  is  faid  in  the  treatife  Dcs  corps  poll - 
tiques ,  (liv.  6 .  ch.  8.)  it  appears  doubtful  whether 
high  or  low  intereft  be  the  moft  friendly  to  com- 
.  rnerce. 

Vol.  I,  S  arbitrary 
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arbitrary  as  not  to  be  reducible  to  any  rule. 
A  tafte  for  beauty  is  general,  but  fo  dif¬ 
ferent  in  different  perfons,  as  to  make  the 
demand  extremely  variable  :  the  faint  re- 
prefentation  of  any  plant  in  an  agate,  is 
valued  by  fome  for  its  rarity  ;  but  the  de¬ 
mand  is  far  from  being  univerfal.  Sava¬ 
ges  arc  defpifed  for  being  fond  of  glafs 
beads  ;  but  were  fuch  toys  equally  rare  a- 
mong  us,  they  would  be  coveted  by  many  : 
a  copper  coin  of  the  Emperor  Qtho  is  of  no 
intrinfic  value,  and  yet,  for  its  rarity,  would 
draw  a  great  price. 

The  value  of  gold  and  filver  in  com¬ 
merce,  like  that  of  other  commodities, 
was  at  firft,  we  may  believe,  both  arbi¬ 
trary  and  fiuffuating  ;  and,  like  other 
commodities,  they  found  in  time  their 
value  in  the  market.  With  refpeff  to 
value,  however,  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  money  and  other  commodities. 
Goods  that  are  expensive  in  keeping,  fuch 
as  cattle,  or  that  are  impaired  by  time, 
fuch  as  corn,  will  always  be  firft  offered 
in  exchange  for  what  is  wanted  ;  and 
when  fuch  goods  are  offered  to  faie,  the 
vender  muft  be  contented  with  the  cur¬ 
rent  price  :  in  making  the  bargain,  the 

purchafer 
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purchafer  has  the  advantage  ;  for  he  fuf- 
fers  not  by  referving  his  money  to  a  bet¬ 
ter  market.  And  thus  commodities  are 
brought  down  by  money,  to  the  lowed: 
value  that  can  afford  any  profit.  At  the 
fame  time,  gold  and  filver  fooner  find  their 
value  than  other  commodities.  The  va¬ 
lue  of  the  latter  depends  both  on  the 
quantity  and  on  the  demand  ;  the  value 
of  the  former  depends  on  the  quantity 
only,  the  demand  being  unbounded  :  and 
even  with  refped  to  quantity,  thefe  preci¬ 
ous  metals  are  lefs  variable  than  other  com¬ 
modities. 

Gold  and  filver,  being  thus  fooner  fixed 
in  their  value  than  other  commodities,  be¬ 
come  a  ftandard  for  valuing  every  other 
commodity,  and  confequently  for  compa¬ 
rative  values.  A  bufhel  of  wheat,  for  ex¬ 


ample,  being  valued  at  five  (hillings,  a  yard 


rr 

y 


of  broad  cloth  at  fifteen,  their  comparative 
alues  are  as  one  to  three. 

A  ftandard  of  values  is  effential  to  com¬ 
merce  ;  and  therefore  where  gold  and  (li¬ 
ver  are  unknown,  other  ftandards  are  efta~ 
blifhed  in  practice.  The  only  ftandard 
among  the  favages  of  North  America  is 
the  fkin  of  a  beaver.  Tea  of  thefe  are 
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given  for  a  gun,  two  for  a  pound  of  gun¬ 
powder,  one  for  four  pounds  of  lead,  one 
for  fix  knives,  one  for  a  hatchet,  fix  for  a 
coat  of  woollen  cloth,  five  for  a  petticoat, 
and  one  for  a  pound  of  tobacco.  Some 
nations  in  Africa  employ  fhells,  termed 
couries ,  for  a  ltandard. 

As  my  chief  view  in  this  fketch  is,  to 
examine  how  far  induftry  and  commerce 
are  affedted  by  the  quantity  of  circulating 
coin,  1  premife  the  following  plain  propo¬ 
rtions.  Suppofing,  iirft,  the  quantity  of 
money  in  circulation,  and  the  quantity  of 
goods  in  the  market,  to  continue  the  fame, 
the  price  will  rife  and  fall  with  the  de¬ 
mand.  For  when  more  goods  are  de- 
manded  than  the  market  affords,  thofs 
who  offer  the  higheft  price  will  be  prefer¬ 
red  :  as,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the 
goods  brought  to  market  exceed  the  de¬ 
mand,  the  venders  have  no  refource  but 
to  entice  purchafers  by  a  low  price.  The 
price  of  ffh,  flefh,  butter,  and  cheefe,  is 
much  higher  than  formerly ;  for  thefe  be- 
inc  now  the  dailv  food  even  of  the  lowed: 

O  ✓ 

people,  the  demand  for  them  is  greatly  in- 
creafed. 
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Suppofing  a  fluctuation  in  the  quantity 
of  goods  only,  the  price  falls  as  the  quan¬ 
tity  increaies,  and  rifes  as  the  quantity  ue- 
creaies.  T  he  farmer  whofe  quantity  or 
corn  is  doubled  by  a  favourable  feafon,  mult 
fell  at  half  the  ulual  price  ;  becaufe  the 
purchafer,  who  fees  a  fuperfluity,  will  pay 
no  more  for  it.  The  contrary  happens 
upon  a  fcanty  crop :  thole  who  want  corn 
muft  ftarve,  or  give  tne  market-price, 
however  high*  T  ne  m  a  n  u  fa  cl  u  1  s  of 
wool,  flax,  and  metals,  are  much  cheaper 
than  formerly  ;  for  though  the  demand 
has  increafed,  yet  by  fkill  and  inuuftry  die 
quantities  produced  have  increafed  in  a 
greater  proportion.  IViore  pot-herbs  are 
con  fumed  than  formerly  1  and  yet  oy  mil¬ 
foil  culture  the  quantity  is  fo  much  greater 
in  proportion,  as  to  have  lowered  the  price 
to  lefs  than  one  half  of  what  it  was  eighty 
years  ago. 

It  is  eafy  to  combine  the  quantity  and 
demand,  fuppofing  a  fluctuation  in  both. 
Where  the  quantity  exceeds  the  ufual  de¬ 
mand,  more  people  will  be  tempted  to 
purchafe  by  the  low  price  ;  and  where 
the  demand  rifes  confiderably  above  the 
quantity,  the  price  will  rife  in  proportion. 
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In  Mathematical  language,  thefe  propor¬ 
tions  may  be  thus  exprefTed,  that  the  price 
is  directly  as  the  demand,  and  inverjely  as 
the  quantity. 

.A.  taiiatson  in  the  quantity  of  circula¬ 
ting  coin  is  tne  molt  intricate  circum~ 
nance  ;  becaufe  it  never  happens  without 
making  a  variation  in  the  demand  for 
goods,  and  frequently  in  the  quantity.  I 
take  the  liberty,  however,  to  fuppofe  that 
there  is  ho  variation  but  in  the  quantity  of 
circulating  coin  ;  for  though  that  cannot 
happen  in  reality,  yet  the  refult  of  the 
fuppofition  will  throw  light  upon  what 
really  happens  :  the  fubject  is  involved, 
and  I  wi£h  to  make  it  plain.  I  put  a 

limple  cafe,  that  the  half  of  our  current 

\  5 

coin  is  at  once  iwept  away  by  fome  extra¬ 
ordinary  accident.  This  at  firft  will  ■  em- 
barrafs  our  internal  commerce,  as  the 
vender  will  infift  for  the  ufual  price,  which 
now  cannot  be  afforded.  But  the  error  of 
fuch  demand  will  foon  be  difcovered  ; 
and  the  price  of  commodities,  after  fome 
fluctuation,  will  fettle  at  the  one  half  of 
what  it  was  formerly.  At  the  fame  time, 
there  is  here  no  downfal  in  the  value  of 
commodities,  which  cannot  happen  while 

the 
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the  quantity  and  demand  continue  unva¬ 
ried.  The  purchafing  for  a  fixpence  what 
formerly  coft  a  fhilling,  makes  no  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  value  of  the  thing  purchafed  ; 
becaufe  a  fixpence  is  equal  in  value  to  what 
a  fhilling  was  formerly.  In  a  word,  when 
money  is  fcarce,  it  mull  bear  a  high  va¬ 
lue  :  it  muft  in  particular  go  far  in  the 
purchafe  of  goods  ;  which  we  exprefs  by 
faying,  that  goods  are  cheap.  Put  next 
the  cafe,  that  by  fome  accident  our  coin 
is  inftantly  doubled  :  the  refult  muft  be, 
not  inftantaneous  indeed,  to  double  the 
price  of  commodities.  Upon  the  former 
fuppofition,  a  fixpence  is  in  effect  advan¬ 
ced  to  be  a  (hilling:  upon  the  prefent  fup¬ 
pofition,  a  fhilling  has  in  effect  funk  down 
to  a  fixpence.  And  here  again  it  ought  to 
be  obferved,  that  though  the  price  is  aug¬ 
mented,  there  is  no  real  alteration  in  the 
value  of  commodities.  A  bullock  that, 
fome  years  ago,  could  have  been  purcha¬ 
fed  for  ten  pounds,  will  at  prefent  yield 
fifteen.  The  vulgar  ignorantly  think,  that 
the  value  of  horned  cattle  has  arifen  in  that 
proportion.  The  advanced  price  may,  in 
fome  degree,  be  occafioned  by  a  greater 
confumption  ;  but  it  is  chiefly  occafioned 

by 
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by  a  greater  quantity  of  money  in  circula¬ 
tion. 

Combining  all  the  circumftances,  the 
refult  is,  that  if  the  quantity  of  goods  and 
of  money  continue  the  fame,  the  price  will 
be  in  proportion  to  the  demand.  If  the 
demand  and  quantity  of  goods  continue 
the  fame,  the  price  will  be  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  money.  And  if  the 
demand  and  quantity  of  money  continue 
the  fame,  the  price  will  fall  as  the  quantity 
increafes,  and  rife  as  the  quantity  dimi- 
nifhes. 

Thefe  fpeculative  notions  will  enable  us 
with  accuracy  to  examine,  how  induftry 
and  commerce  are  affedted  by  variations 
in  the  quantity  of  circulating  coin.  It  is 
evident,  that  arts  and  manufactures  can¬ 
not  be  carried  on  to  any  extent  without 
coin.  Perfons  totally  employed  in  any  art 
or  manufa&ure  require  wages  daily  or 
weekly,  becaufe  they  muft  go  to  market 
for  every  neceflary  of  life.  The  clothier, 
the  taylor,  the  fhoeinaker,  the  gardener, 
the  farmer,  muft  employ  fervants  to  pre¬ 
pare  their  goods  for  the  market ;  to  whom, 
for  that  reafon,  wages  ought  to  be  regu¬ 
larly  paid.  In  a  word,  commerce  among 
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an  endlefs  number  of  individuals,  who 
depend  on  each  other  even  for  nccciTarics, 
would  be  inextricable  without  a  quantity 
of  circulating  coin.  Money  may  oe  juftiy 
conceived  to  be  the  oil,  that  luoiciates  all 
the  fprings  and  wheels  cf  a  great,  machine, 
and  preferves  it  in  motion  Suppofing 
us  now  to  be  provided  with  no  moic  Ox 
that  precious  oil  than  is  barely  fufficient 
for  the  eafy  motion  of  our  induftry  and 
manufadtures,  a  diminution  of  the  ne- 
ceflary  quantity  muft  retard  them  :  our 
induftry  and  manufactures  muft  decay  ; 
and  if  we  do  not  confine  the  expence  of 
living  to  our  prefent  circumftances,  which 
feldom  happens,  the  balance  of  trade  with 
foreign  nations  will  turn  againft  us,  and 
leave  us  no  refource  for  making  the  ba~ 
lance  equal  but  to  export  our  gold  and  xil- 

i 

*  Money  cannot  be  juftiy  faid  to  be  deficient  where 
there  is  fufticiency  to  purchafe  every  commodity,  and 
to  pay  for  every  kind  of  labour  that  ts  v»  ant«,d*  i^Lny 
greater  quantity  is  hurtful  to  commerce,  as  will  oe 
feen  afterward.  But  to  be  forced  to  centra#  debt 
even  when  one  deals  prudently  and  profitably,  and 
confequently  to  be  fubjedted  to  legal  execution,  is  a 
proof,  by  no  means  ambiguous,  of  fcarcity  of  money, 
which  till  of  late  was  remarkably  the  cafe  in  Scotland. 
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ver*  And  when  we  are  drained  of  thefe 
metals,  farewell  to  arts  and  manufactures  : 
we  fhall  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
favages,  which  is,  that  each  individual 
muft  depend  entirely  on  his  own  labour 
for  procuring  every  necefiary  of  life.  The 
confequences  of  the  balance  turning  for 
us,  are  at  fir  ft  directly  oppoiite :  but  at  the 
long-run  come  to  be  the  fame  :  they  are 
fweet  in  the  mouth,  but  bitter  in  the  fto- 
mach.  An  influx  of  riches  by  this  ba¬ 
lance,  roufes  our  activity.  Plenty  of  mo¬ 
ney  elevates  our  fpirits,  and  infpires  an 
appetite  for  pleafure  :  we  indulge  a  tafte 
tor  fhow  and  embellifhment,  become  ho- 
fpitable,  and  refine  upon  the  arts  of  luxu¬ 
ry.  Plenty  of  money  is  a  prevailing 
motive  even  with  the  moll  fedate,  to  ex¬ 
ert  themieives  in  building,  in  hufbandry, 
in  manufactures,  and  in  other  folid  im¬ 
provements.  Such  articles  require  both 
hands  and  materials,  the  prices  of  which 
are  raifed  by  the.  additional  demand.  The 
labourer  now  whole  wages  are  thus  raifed, 
is  not  fatisfied  with  mere  neceflaries,  but 
infills  for  conveniencies,  the  price  of  which 
alfo  is  raifed  by  the  new  demand.  In 
fhort,  increafe  of  money  raifes  the  price 
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of  every  commodity ;  partly  from  the 
greater  quantity  of  money,  .and  partly 
from  the  additional  demand  for  luppiy- 
ing  artificial  wants.  Hitherto  a  delight¬ 
ful  view  of  prosperous  commerce  :  but 
behold  the  remote  confequences.  High 
wages  at  firft  promote  industry,  and  double 
the  quantity  of  labour  :  but  the  utmoft 
exertion  of  labour  is  limited  within  cer¬ 
tain  bounds ;  and  a  perpetual  influx  of 
gold  and  filver  will  not  for  ever  be  at¬ 
tended  with  a  proportional  quantity  of 
work  :  The  price  of  labour  will  rife  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  money  ;  but 
the  produce  will  not  rife  in  the  fame  pro¬ 
portion  ;  and  for  that  reafon  our  manu¬ 
factures  will  be  dearer  than  formerly. 
Hence  a  difmal  fcene.  The  high  price  at 
home  of  our  manufactures  will  exclude  us 
from  foreign  markets;  for  if  the  merchant 
cannot  draw  there  for  his  goods  what  he 
paid  at  home,  with  fome  profit,  he  mu  ft 
abandon  foreign  commerce  altogether. 
And,  what  is  Hill  more  difmal,  we  fhall 
be  deprived  even  of  our  own  markets  ; 
for  in  fpite  of  the  utmoft  vigilance,  fo¬ 
reign  commodities,  cheaper  than  our  own, 

will  be  poured  in  upon  us.  The  la  ft  fcene 
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is  to  be  deprived  of  our  gold  and  filver, 
and  reduced  to  the  fame  miferable  Rate  as 
if  the  balance  had  been  againfl:  us  from  the 
beginning. 

However  certain  it  may  be,  that  an  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  quantity  of  money  rnuft  raife 
the  price  of  labour  and  of  manufactures, 
yet  there  is  a  fait  that  feerns  to  contradict 
the  propofition,  which  is,  that  in  no  other 
country  are  labour  and  manufactures  fo 
cheap  as  in  the  two  peninfulas  on  the  right 
and  left  of  the  Ganges,  though  in  no  other 
country  is  there  fuch  plenty  of  money. 
To  account  for  this  fingular  faCt,  political 
writers  fay,  that  money  is  there  amaffed 
by  the  nabobs,  and  withdrawn  from  cir¬ 
culation.  This  is  not  fatisfaCtory :  the 
chief  exportation  from  thefe  peninfulas  is 
their  manufactures,  the  price  of  which 
comes  firft  to  the  merchant  and  manufac¬ 
turer  ;  and  how  can  that  happen  without 
railing  the  price  of  labour  ?  Rice,  it  is 
true,  is  the  food  of  their  labouring  poor  ; 
and  an  acre  of  rice  yields  more  food  than 
five  acres  of  wheat  :  but  the  cheapnefs  of 
neceffaries,  though  it  hath  a  confiderable 
influence  in  keeping  down  the  price  of 
labour,  cannot  keep  it  conftantly  down, 
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in  oppofition  to  an  overflowing  current  of 
money.  The  populoufnefs  of  thefe  two 
countries  is  a  circumftance  totally  overlook¬ 
ed.  Every  traveller  is  amazed  how  fuch 
i  war  ms  of  people  can  And  bread,  however 
fertile  the  foil  may  be.  Let  us  examine 
that  circumftance.  One  thing  is  evident, 
that,  were  the  people  fully  employed,  there 
would  not  be  a  demand  for  the  tenth  part 
of  their  manufactures.  Here,  then,  is  a 
country  where  hand-labour  is  a  drug  for 
want  of  employment.  The  people,  at  the 
fame  time,  fober  and  inclining  to  induftry, 
are  glad  to  be  employed  at  any  rate  ;  and 
whatever  pittance  is  gained  by  labour, 
makes  always  fome  addition.  Hence  it 
is,  that  in  thefe  peninfulas,  fuperfluity  of 
hands  overbalancing  both  the  quantity  of 
money  and  the  demand  for  their  manu¬ 
factures,  ferves  to  keep  the  price  extreme¬ 
ly  low. 

What  is  now  faid  difcovers  an  exception 
to  the  propofstion  above  laid  down.  It 
holds  undoubtedly  in  Europe,  and  in  e- 
very  country  where  there  is  work  for  all 
the  people,  that  an  addition  to  the  circu¬ 
lating  coin  raifes  the  price  of  labour  and 
of  manufactures  ;  but  fuch  addition  has 
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no  tenfible  effect  in  a  country  where  there 
is  a  fuperfluity  of  hands,  who  are  always 
difpofed  to  work  when  they  find  employ¬ 
ment. 

from  thefe  premifes  it  is  evident,  that, 
unlefs  there  is  a  fuperfluity  of  hands,  ma¬ 
nufactures  can  never  flourifh  in  a  country 
abounding  with  mines  of  gold  and  filver. 
This  in  effeCt  is  the  cafe  of  Spain  :  a  con- 
ftant  influx  of  thefe  metals,  raifing  the 
price  of  labour  and  manufactures,  has  de¬ 
prived  the  Spaniards  of  foreign  markets, 
and  alfo  of  their  own  :  they  are  reduced  to 
purchafe  from  ftrangers  even  the  necefla- 
ries  of  life.  What  a  difmal  condition  will 
they  be  reduced  to,  when  their  mines  come 
to  be  exhaufted !  The  Gold  coaft  in  Gui¬ 
nea  has  its  name  from  the  plenty  of  gold 
that  is  found  there.  As  it  is  waihed  from 
the  hills  with  the  foil  in  fmall  quantities, 
every  one  is  on  the  watch  for  it ;  and  the 
people,  like  gamefters,  defpife  every  other 
occupation.  They  are  accordingly  lazy 
and  poor.  The  kingdom  of  Fidah,  in  the 
neighbourhood,  where  there  is  no  gold,  is 
populous  :  the  people  are  induftrious,  deal 
in  many  branches  of  manufacture,  and  are 
all  in  eafy  circmn fiances. 

To 
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To  illuftrate  this  obfervation,  which  is 
of  great  importance,  I  enter  more  minute¬ 
ly  into  the  condition  of  Spain.  The  rough 
materials  of  (ilk,  wool,  and  iron,  are  pro¬ 
duced  there  more  perfect  than  in  any  o- 
ther  country  ;  and  yet  flourifhing  manu¬ 
factures  of  thefe,  would  be  ruinous  to  it  in 
its  prefent  ftate.  Let  us  only  fuppofe,  that 
Spain  itfelf  could  furnifh  all  the  commo¬ 
dities  that  are  demanded  in  its  American 
territories,  what  would  be  the  confe- 
quence  s’  The  gold  and  filver  produced 
by  that  trade  would  circulate  in  Spain  : 
money  would  become  a  drug  :  labour  and 
manufactures  would  rife  to  a  high  price  ; 
and  every  neceflary  of  life,  not  excepting 
manufactures  of  filk,  wool,  and  iron, 
would  be  fmuggled  into  Spain,  the  high 
price  there  being  fufficient  to  overbalance 
every  rifk  :  Spain  would  be  left  without 
induftry,  and  without  people.  Spain  was 
actually  in  the  flouriihing  ftate  here  fup- 
pofed  when  America  was  difcovered  :  the 
American  gold  and  filver  mines  enflamed 
the  difeafe,  and  confequently  was  the 
greateft  misfortune  that  ever  befel  that 
once  potent  kingdom.  The  exportation 
of  cur  filver  coin  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  fo 
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louldly  exclaimed  againft  by  {hallow  poli¬ 
ticians,  is  to  us,  on  the  contrary,  a  moll 
fubftantial  bleffing:  it  keeps  up  the  value 
of  fiiver,  and  confequently  leflens  the  va¬ 
lue  of  labour  and  of  goods,  which  enable 
us  to  maintain  our  place  in  foreign  mar¬ 
kets.  Were  there  no  drain  for  our  fiiver, 
its  quantity  in  our  continent  would  fink 
its  value  fo  much  as  to  render  the  Ame¬ 
rican  mines  unprofitable.  Notwithltand- 
ing  the  great  flow  of  money  to  the  Eaft 
Indies,  many  mines  in  the  Weft  Indies 
are  given  up,  becaufe  they  afford  not  the 
expence  of  working  ;  and  were  the  value 
of  fiiver  in  Europe  brought  much  lower, 
the  whole  fiiver  mines  in  the  Weft  Indies 
would  be  abandoned.  Thus  our  Eaft-In- 

t 

dia  commerce,  which  is  thought  ruinous 
by  many,  becaufe  it  is  a  drain  to  much  of 
our  fiiver,  is  for  that  very  reafon  profit¬ 
able  to  all.  The  Spaniards  profit  by  im¬ 
porting  it  into  Europe  ;  and  other  nations 
profit,  by  receiving  it  for  their  manufac¬ 
tures. 

How  ignorantly  do  people  ftruggle  a- 
gainft  the  neceflary  chain  of  caul'es  and 
effects  !  If  money  do  not  overflow',  a 
commerce  in  which  the  imports  exceed 
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in  value  the  exports,  will  foon  drain  a  na¬ 
tion  of  money,  and  put  an  end  to  its  in- 
duftry.  Commercial  nations  lor  that  reafon 
ftruggle  hard  for  the  balance  of  trade;  and 
they  fondly  imagine,  that  it  cannot  be  too 
advantageous.  If  greatly  advantageous  to 
them,  it  muft  in  the  fame  proportion  be 
difad vantageous  to  thofe  they  deal  with  ; 
which  proves  equally  ruinous  to  both. 
They  forefee  indeed,  but  without  concern, 
immediate  ruin  to  thoie  they  deal  with ; 
but  they  have  no  inclination  to  toreiee, 
that  ultimately  it  muft  prove  equally  rui¬ 
nous  to  themfelves.  It  appears  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  Providence  that  all  nations  fhould 
benefit  by  commerce  as  by  fun-fhine ; 
and  it  is  fo  ordered,  that  an  unequal  ba¬ 
lance  is  prejudicial  to  the  gainers  as  well 
as  to  the  lofers  :  the  latter  are  immediate 
fufferers;  but  no  lefs  fo,  ultimately,  are 
the  former.  This  is  one  remarkable  in- 
fiance,  among  many,  of  providential  wif- 
dom  in  conducting  human  airairs,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  will  of  man,  and  frequent¬ 
ly  againft  his  will.  An  ambitious  nation, 
placed  advantageoufiy  for  trade,  would 
willingly  engrofs  all  to  themfelves,  and 
reduce  their  neighbours  to  be  hewers  o!: 

Vol.  I.  XT  wood 
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wood  and  drawers  of  water.  But  an  in¬ 
vincible  bar  is  oppofed  to  fuch  ambition, 
making  an  overgrown  commerce  the  means 
of  its  own  deftru&ion.  The  commercial 
balance  held  by  the  hand  of  Providence, 
is  never  permitted  to  preponderate  much 
to  one  fide ;  and  every  nation  partakes,  or 
may  partake,  of  all  the  comforts  of  life. 
Engroffing  is  bad  policy  :  men  are  prompt- 
ed,  both  by  intereft  and  duty,  to  fecond 
the  plan  of  Providence;  and  to  preferve, 
as  near  as  poilible,  equality  in  the  balance 
of  trade. 

Upon  thefe  principles,  a  wife  people, 
having  acquired  a  flock  of  money  fufficient 
for  an  extenfive  commerce,  will  tremble 
at  a  balance  too  advantageous  :  they  will 
reft  fatisfied  with  an  equal  balance,  which 
is  the  golden  mean.  A  hurtful  balance 
may  be  guarded  again  ft  by  induftry  and 
frugality  :  but  by  what  means  is  a  balance 
too  favourable  to  be  guarded  againft  ? 
With  refped  to  that  queftion,  it  is  not  the 
quantity  of  gold  and  Inver  in  a  country 
that  raifes  the  price  of  labour  and  manu¬ 
factures,  but  the  quantity  in  circulation ; 
and  may  not  that  quantity  be  regulated  by 
the  ftate,  permitting  coinage  as  far  only 
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as  is  beneficial  to  its  manufactures  ?  Let 
the  regifters  of  foreign  mints  be  carefully 
watched,  in  order  that  our  current  com 
may  not  exceed  that  of  our  induftrious 
neighbours.  There  will  always  be  a  de¬ 
mand  for  the  furplus  of  our  bullion,  ei¬ 
ther  to  be  exported  as  a  commodity,  or  to 
be  purchafed  at  home  for  plate ;  which 
cannot  be  too  much  encouraged,  being 
ready  at  every  crifis  to  be  coined  for  public 
fervice.  The  fenate  of  Genoa  has  wifely 
burdened  porcelane  with  a  heavy  tax,  be¬ 
ing  a  foreign  luxury  ;  but  it  has  no  lefs 
wifely  left  gold  and  fiver  plate  free  ; 
which  we  mofi:  unwifely  have  loaded  with 
a  duty  *. 

The  accumulating  money  in  the  public 
treafury,  anciently  the  practice  of  every 
prudent  monarch,  prevents  fuperfluity. 
Lies  there  any  good  objection  againft  that 
practice,  in  a  trading  nation  where  gold 
and  fiver  flow  in  with,  impetuofity  ?  A 
great  film  locked  up  by  a  frugal  King, 
Henry  VII.  of  England  for  example,  lef- 
fens  the  quantity  of  money  in  circulation  : 
profufion  in  a  fucccfor,  which  was  tire 

*  That  duty  is  wifely  taken  away  by  a  late  a  el. 
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cafe  with  Henry  VIII.  is  a  fpur  to  indu- 
ftry,  fimilar  to  the  influx  of  gold  and  fij- 
ver  from  the  new  world.  The  canton  of 
Bern,  hy  locking  up  money  in  its  trea- 
fury,  polfelTes  the  miraculous  art  of  re-* 
conciling  immenfe  weath  with  frugality 
and  cheap  labour.  A  climate  not  kindly, 
and  a  foil  not  naturally  fertile,  enured  the 
inhabitants  to  temperance  and  to  virtue. 
Palriotifm  is  their  ruling  pallion ;  they 
confider  themfelyes  as  children  of  the  re¬ 
public  ;  are  fond  of  ferving  their  mother ; 
and  hold  themfelves  l'ufficiently  recom- 
penfed  by  the  privilege  of  ferving  her. 
The  public  revenue  greatly  exceeds  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  government :  they  carefully  lock 
up  the  furplus  for  purchafmg  land  when 
a  proper  opportunity  offers ;  which  is 
a  fliining  proof  of  their  difmtereftednefs 
as  well  as  of  their  wifdom.  By  that  poli¬ 
tic  meafure,  much  more  than  by  w'ar,  the 
•  canton  of  Bern,  from  a  very  flender  ori¬ 
gin,  is  now  far  fuperior  to  any  of  the  o- 
ther  cantons  in  extent  of  territory.  But 
in  what  other  part., of  the  globe  are  there 
to  be  found  minifters  of  ftate,  moderate 
and  difinterefted  like  the  citizens  of  Bern  ! 
In  the  hands  of  a  Britifh  miniftry,  the 
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greateft  treafure  would  vanifh  in  the  twink¬ 
ling  of  an  eye ;  and  do  more  mifchief  by 
augmenting  money  in  circulation  above 
what  is  falutary,  than  formerly  it  did  good 
by  confining  it  within  moderate  bounds^ 
But  againft  fuch  a  meafure  there  lies  an 
objection  ftill  more  weighty  than  its  being 
an  ineffectual  remedy :  in  the  hands  of  an 
ambitious  prince  it  would  prove  dangeious 

to  liberty. 

If  the  foregoing  meafures  be  not  relifh" 
ed,  I  can  difeover  no  other  means  for  pre  » 
ferving  our  ftation  in  foreign  markets* 
but  a  bounty  on  exportation.  The  fum 
would  be  great :  but  the  preferving  our 
induftry  and  manufactures,  and  the  pre¬ 
venting  an  influx  of  foreign  manufactures, 
cannot  be  purchafed  too  dear.  At  the 
fame  time,  a  bounty  on  exportation  would 
not  be  an  unfupportable  load  :  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  fuperfluity  of  wealth,  procured  by 
a  balance  conftant'.y  favourable,  would 
make  the  load  abundantly  eafy.  A  proper 
bounty  would  balance  the  growing  price 
of  labour  and  materials  at  home,  and  keep 
open  the  foreign  market.  By  negleCVmg 
that  falutary  meafure,  the  Dutch  have  loir 

all  their  manufadure?,  a  neglcCt  that  lian 
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greatly  benefited  both  England  and  France, 
liie  Dutch  indeed  a&  prudently  in  with¬ 
holding  that  benefit  as  much  as  pofiible 
from  their  powerful  neighbours  :  to  pre¬ 
vent  purchafing  from  them,  they  confume 
the  manufactures  of  India. 

The  manufactures  of  Spain,  once  exten- 
five,  have  been  extirpated  by  their  gold 
and  filver  mines.  Authors  afcribe  to  the 
fame  caufe  the  decline  of  their  agriculture ; 
but  erroneoully  :  on  the  contrary,  fuper- 
fluity  of  gold  and  filver  is  favourable  to 
agriculture,  by  railing  the  price  of  its  pro¬ 
ductions.  It  raifes  alfo,  it  is  true,  the 

price  of  labour  ;  but  that  additional  ex- 

♦ 

pence  is  far  front  balancing  the  profit 
made  by  high  prices  of  whatever  the 
ground  produces.  Too  much  wealth  in¬ 
deed  is  apt  to  make  the  tenant  prefs  into  a 
higher  rank  :  but  that  is  eafily  prevented 
by  a  proper  heightening  of  the  rent,  fo  as 
always  to  confine  the  tenant  within  his 
own  fphere. 

As  gold  and  filver  are  efiential  to  com¬ 
merce,  foreign  and  domeftic,  feveral  Com¬ 
mercial  nations  have  endeavoured  mod 
abfurdiy  to  bar  the  exportation  by  penal 
laws;  forgetting  that  gold  and  filver  will 
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never  be  exported  while  the  balance  of 
trade  is  on  their  fide,  and  that  they  mult 
necelTarily  be  exported  when  the  balance 
is  againft  them.  Neither  do  they  confider, 
that  if  a  people  continue  induftrious,  they 
cannot  be  long  afflicted  with  an  unfavour¬ 
able  balance  ;  for  the  value  of  money,  ri- 
fing  in  proportion  to  its  fcarcity,  will  low¬ 
er  the  price  of  their  manufactures,  and 
promote  exportation :  the  balance  will  turn 
in  their  favour ;  and  money  will  flow  in, 
till  by  plenty  its  value  be  reduced  to  a  par 
with  that  of  neighbouring  nations. 

It  is  an  important  queftion,  Whether  a 
bank,  upon  the  whole,  be  friendly  to  com¬ 
merce.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  fpur  to  in- 
duftry,  like  a  new  influx  of  money :  but 
then,  like  fuch  influx,  it  raifes  the  price  of 
labour  and  of  manufactures.  Weighing 
thefe  two  faCts  in  a  juft  balance,  the  refult 
feems  to  be,  that  in  a  country  where  mo¬ 
ney  is  fcarce,  a  bank  properly  conftituted 
is  a  great  bleffing,  as  it  in  effeCt  increafes 
the  quantity  of  money,  and  promotes  in- 
duftry  and  manufactures ;  but  that  in  a 
country  which  poflefles  money  fufficient 
for  extenfive  commerce,  the  only  bank  that 
will  not  injure  foreign  commerce,  is  what 

is 
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is  ereded  for  fupplying  the  merchant  with 
ready  money  by  difcounting  bills.  At  the 
fame  time,  much  caution  and  circumfpec- 
tion  is  neceflary  with  refpecc  to  banks  of 
both  kinds.  A  bank  ereded  for  difcount¬ 
ing  bills,  ought  to  be  confined  to  bills  real¬ 
ly  granted  in  the  courfe  of  commerce  ;  re¬ 
jecting  fictitious  bills  drawn  merely  for 
procuring  a  loan  of  money.  And  with  re¬ 
ified  to  a  bank  purpofely  ereded  for  lend¬ 
ing  money,  there  is  great  danger  of  ex¬ 
tending  credit  too  far  ;  not  only  with  re¬ 
ified  to  the  bank  itfelf,  but  with  refped  to 
the  nation  in  general,  by  railing  the  price 
of  labour  and  of  manufactures,  which  is 
the  never  failing  refult  of  too  great  plenty 
of  money,  whether  coin  or  paper. 

The  different  effeds  of  plenty  and  fear- 
city  of  money,  have  not  efcaped  that  pe¬ 
netrating  genius,  the  fovereign  of  Pruflia. 
Money  is  not  fo  plentiful  in  his  dominions 
as  to  make  it  neceflary  to  withdraw  a 
quantity  by  heaping  up  treafure.  Pie  in¬ 
deed  always  retains  in  his  trealury  fix  or 
feven  millions  Sterling  for  anfwering  un- 
forefeen  demands  :  but  being  fenfible  that 
the  withdrawing  from  circulation  any  lar¬ 
ger  fum  would  be  prejudicial  to  commerce, 

every 
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gYgj*y  farthing  faved  from  the  necellaiy 
expence  of  government,  is  laid  out  upon 
buildings,  upon  operas,  upon  any  thing 
rather  than  cramp  circulation.  In  that 
kingdom,  a  bank  eftablifhed  for  lending 
money  would  promote  induflry  and  manu¬ 
factures. 
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Origin  and  Progrefs  of  Arts , 


SECTION  I. 

Iff  til  Arts . 


O  O  >r  E  ufeful  arts  mull  be  nearly  coe- 
kJ  val  with  the  human  race  ;  for  food, 
clcathing,  and  habitation,  even  in  their 
original  fimplicity,  require  fome  art.  Ma¬ 
ny  other  arts  are  of  fuch  antiquity  as  to 
place  the  inventors  beyond  the  reach  of 
tradition.  Several  have  gradually  crept 
into  exiftence,  without  an  inventor.  The 
bufy  mind  however,  accuftomed  to  a  be¬ 
ginning  in  things,  cannot  reft  till  it  find 
or  imagine  a  beginning  to  every  art.  Bac¬ 
chus  is  faid  to  have  invented  wine ;  and 
Staphylus  the  mixing  water  with  wine. 
The  bow  and  arrow  are  aferibed  by  tradi¬ 
tion  to  Scythos,  fon  of  Jupiter,  though  a 
weapon  all  the  world  over.  Spinning  is 
fo  ufeful,  that  it  mull  be  honoured  with 
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fome  illuftrious  inventor:  it  was  afcribed 
by  the  Egyptians  to  their  goddefs  Ifis;  by 
the  Greeks  10  Minerva;  by  the  Peruvians 
to  Mamma  Ella,  wife  to  their  firft  love*- 
reign  Mango  Capac ;  and  by  the  Ghineie 
to  the  wife  of  their  Emperor  \ao.  Mark 
here  by  the  way  a  connexion  of  ideas : 
fpinmnp*  is  a  female  occupation,  and  it 
mu  ft  have  had  a  female  inventor  '*• 

In  the  h  unter-ftate,  men  are  wholly 
employed  ijpon  the  procuring  food,  clo¬ 
thing,  habitation,  and  other  neceffaries ; 
and  have  no  time  nor  zeal  for  ftudying 
conveniencies.  The  eale  of  t la e  fhepherd- 
ftate  affords  both  time  and  inclination  for 
ufeful  arts ;  which  are  greatly  promoted 
by  numbers  who  are  relieved  by  agricul¬ 
ture  from  bodily  labour  :  the  foil,  by  gra¬ 
dual  improvements  in  hufbandry,  affords 
plenty  with  lefs  labour  than  at  fir  If  ;  and 

*  The  Ilinois  are  indulirtous  above  all  their  Ame¬ 
rican  neighbours.  Their  women  are  neat-handed  : 
they  fpin  the  wool  of  their  horned  cattle,  which  is  as 
fine  as  that  of  Englifh  flieep.  The  (luffs  made  of  it 
are  dyed  black,  yellow,  or  red,  and  cut  into  garments 
fewed  with  roe-buck  finews.  After  drying  thefe  finews 
in  the  fun,  and  beating  them,  they  draw  out  threads 
as  white  and  fine  as  any  that  are  made  of  flax,  but 
much  tougher. 
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the  furplus  hands  are  employed,  firft;,  in 
ufefal  arts,  and,  next,  in  thofe  of  amufe- 
ment.  Arts  accordingly  make  the  quick- 
eft  prog  re  I  s  in  a  fertile  ioil,  which  produ¬ 
ces  plenty  with  little  labour.  Arts  flourifh- 
ed  early  in  Egypt  and  Chaldea,  countries 
extremely  fertile. 

When  men,  who  originally  lived  in 
caves  like  feme  wild  animals,  began  to 
think  of  a  more  commodious  habitation, 
their  firft:  houles  were  extremely  fimple ; 
witnefs  thofe  of  the  Canadian  favages, 
than  which  none  can  be  more  fimple,  e- 
ven  at  prefent.  Their  hrnifes,  fays  Char¬ 
levoix,  are  built  with  lefs  art,  neatnefs, 
and  folidity,  than  thofe  of  the  beavers  ; 
having  neither  chimneys  nor  windows:  a 
hole  only  is  left  in  the  roof,  for  admitting 
light  and  emitting  fmoke.  That  hole 
muft  be  flopped  when  it  rains  or  fnows  ; 
and,  of  courfe,  the  fire  is  put  out,  that  the 
inhabitants  may  not  be  ftifled  with  fmoke. 
To  have  palled  fo  many  ages  in  that  man¬ 
ner  without  thinking  of  any  improve¬ 
ment,  fhows  how  greatly  men  are  influ¬ 
enced  by  cuftom.  i  he  blacks  of  Jamaica 
are  ftill  more  rude  in  their  buildings: 
their  huts  are  ereded  without  even  a  hole 
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in  the  roof;  and,  accordingly,  at  home 
they  breathe  nothing  but  fmokc. 

Revenge  produced  early  hoftiie  wea-  ~ 
pons.  The  club  and. the  dart  are  obvious 
inventions :  not  fo  the  bow  and  arrow ; 
and  for  that  reafon  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay 
}iow  that  weapon  "came  to  be  univerfal. 
As  iron  differs  from  other  metals,  being 
feldom  found  pure,  it  was  a  late  difco- 
very  :  at  the  fiege  of  Troy,  fpears,  darts, 
and  arrows,  were  headed  with  brafs.  Me- 
neflheus,  who  fuceeeded  I  hefeus  in  the 
kingdom  of  Athens,  and  led  fifty  {hips  to. 
the  fiege  of  Troy,  was  reputed  the  firft 
who  marflialled  an  army  in  battle-array. 
Inftrumcnts  of  defence  are  made  necef- 
farv  by  thofe  of  offence.  Trunks  of  trees, 
interlaced  with  branches,  and  fupportcd 
with  earth,  made  the  firft  fortifications  ; 
to  which  fuceeeded  a  wall  finifhed  with  a 
parapet  for  {hooting.  arrows  at  befiegers. 
As  a  parapet  covers  but  half  of  the  body, 
boles  were  left  in  the  wall  from  fpace  to. 
{'pace,  no  larger  than  to  give  paffage  to  an 
arrow.  Befiegers.  had  no  remedy  but  to 
beat  down  the  wall  :  a  battering  ram  was 
firft  ufed  by  Pericles  the  Athenian,  and  per¬ 
fected  by  the  Carthaginians  at  the  fiege  of 
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trades.  To  oppofe  that  formidable  ma¬ 
chine,  the  wall  was  built  with  advanced 
parapets  ror  throwing  ftones  and  fire  upon 
the  enemy,  which  kept  him  at  a  diftance. 
A  wooden  booth  upon  wheels,  and  puihed 
clofe  to  the  wall,  fecured  the  men  who 
■wrought  the  battering  ram.  This  inven¬ 
tion  was  rendered  ineffectual,  by  furround¬ 
ing  the  wall  with  a  deep  and  broad  ditch, 
Befiegers  were  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of 
inventing  engines  for  throwing  ftones  and 
javelins  upon  thole  who  occupied  the  ad¬ 
vanced  parapets,  in  order  to  give  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  filling  up  the  ditch  ;  and  an¬ 
cient  hiftories  expatiate  upon  the  power¬ 
ful  operation  of  the  catapuka  and  balifta, 
Thefe  engines  fuggefted  a  new  invention 
for  defence  :  inftead  of  a  circular  wall,  it 
was  built  with  falient  angles,  like  the  teeth 
of  a  faw,  in  order  that  one  part  might 
flank  another.  That  form  of  a  wall  was 
afterwards  improved,  by  railing  round 
towers  upon  the  falient  angles;  and  the 
towers  were  improved  by  making  them 
fquare.  The  ancients  had  no  occafion  for 
any  form  more  complete,  being  fufficient 
for  defending  againft  all  the  miffile  wea¬ 
pons  at  that  time  known.  The  invention 
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of  cannon  required  a  variation  in  military 
architecture.  The  firft  cannons  were 
made  of  iron  bars,  forming  a  concave  cy¬ 
linder,  united  by  rings  of  copper.  The 
firft  cannon-balls  were  of  ftone,  which 
required  a  very  large  aperture.  A  cannon 
was  reduced  to  a  fmalier  fize,  by  ufing 
iron  for  balls  inftead  of  ftone ;  and  that 
deftructive  engine  was  perfected  by  ma¬ 
king  it  of  caft  metal.  To  refill  its  force,  ba- 
ftions  were  invented,  horn-works,  crown- 
works,  half-moons,  &c.  &c. ;  and  mili¬ 
tary  architecture  became  a  fyftem,  go¬ 
verned  by  principles  and  general  rules. 
But  all  in  vain  :  it  has  indeed  produced 
fortifications  that  have  made  lieges  hor¬ 
ridly  bloody  ;  but  artillery,  at  the  fame 
time,  has  been  carried  to  fuch  perfection, 
and  the  art  of  attack  fo  improved,  that  no 
fortification,  it  is  thought,  can  be  render¬ 
ed  impregnable.  The  only  impregnable 
defence,  is  good  neighbourhood  among 
weak  princes,  ready  to  unite  whenever 
one  cf  them  is  attacked  by  a  luperior  force. 
And  nothing  tends  more  effectually  to 
promote  luch  union,  than  conftant  expe¬ 
rience  that  fortifications  cannot  be  relied 

With 
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With  refpeft  to  naval  architecture,  the 
find  veflels  were  beams  joined  together, 
and  covered  with  planks,  pudied  along 
with  poles  in  ihallow  water,  and  in  deep 
water  drawn  by  animals  on  the  fhore. 
To  thefe  lucceeded  trunks  of  trees  cut 
hollow,  termed  by  the  Greeks  monoxyles . 
The  next  were  planks  joined  together  in 
form  of  a  monoxyle.  The  thought  of 
imitating  a  fill  advanced  naval  architec¬ 
ture.  A  prow  was  condrudted  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  head,  a  ftern  with  a  moveable 
helm  in  imitation  of  the  tail,  and  oars 
in  imitation  of  the  fins.  Sails  were  at  lad 
added  ;  which  invention  was  fo  early  that 
the  contriver  is  unknown.  Before  the 
year  1545,  fliips  of  war  in  England  had 
no  port-holes  for  guns,  as  at  prefent:  they 
had  only  a  few  cannon  placed  on  the  up¬ 
per  deck. 

When  Elomer  compofed  his  poems,  at 
leaft  during  the  Trojan  war,  the  Greeks 
had  not  acquired  the  art  of  gelding  cattle : 
they  eat  the  flefh  of  bulls  and  of  rams. 
Kings  and  princes  killed  and  cooked  their 
victuals :  fpoons,  forks,  table-cloths,  nap¬ 
kins,  were  unknown.  They  fed  fitting;, 
Ihe  cuftom  of  reclining  upon  beds  being 

afterward 
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afterward  copied  from  Alia  j  and,  like  o— 
ther  favages,  they  were  great  eaters.  At 
the  time  mentioned,  they  had  no  chim¬ 
neys,  nor  candles,  nor  lamps.  Torches 
are  frequently  mentioned  by  Homer,  but 
lamps  never  :  a  vafe  was  placed  upon  a 
tripod,  in  which  was  burnt  dry  wood  for 
giving  light.  Locks  and  keys  were  not 
common  at  that  time.  Bundles  were  fe- 
cured  with  ropes  intricately  combined  (tf) ; 
and  hence  the  famous  Gordian  knot. 
Shoes  and  ftockings  were  not  early  known 
among  them,  nor  buttons,  nor  faddles,  nor 
ftirrups.  Plutarch  reports,  that  Gracchus 
caufed  ftones  to  be  eredted  along  the  high- 
ways  leading  from  Rome,  for  the  conve¬ 
nience  of  mounting  a  horfe  ;  for  at  that 
time  ftirrups  were  unknown  in  Rome, 
though  an  obvious  invention.  Linen  for 
fhirts  was  not  ufed  in  Rome  for  many 
years  after  the  government  became  defpo- 
tic.  Even  fo  late  as  the  eighth  century, 
it  was  not  common  in  Europe.  We  are 
informed  by  Herodotus,  that  the  Lydians 
were  reputed  to  be  the  full  who  coined 
gold  and  ftlver  moneyr.  This  was  proba¬ 
bly  after  the  Trojan  war  ;  for  during  that 

{a)  Odyffey,  b.  8.  i.  483.  Pope’s  translation. 
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war  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  trafficked  by 
barter,  as  Homer  relates  :  Priam  weighs 
out  the  ten  talents  of  gold  which  were  the 
ranfom  of  his  fon’s  body. 

Thales,  one  of  the  feven  wife  men  of 
Greece,  about  fix  hundred  years  before 
Chrift,  invented  the  following  method  for 
meafuring  the  height  of  an  Egyptian  py¬ 
ramid.  Ele  watched  the  progrefs  of  the 
fun,  tili  his  body  and  its  fhadpvy  were  of 
the  fame  length  ;  and  at  that  inftant  mea- 
furcd  the  fhadow  of  the  pyramid,  which 
confequently  gave  its  ^eight.  Amafis 
King  of  Egypt,  prefent  at  the  operation, 
thought  it  a  wonderful  effort  of  genius  ; 
and  the  Greeks  admired  it  highly.  Geo¬ 
metry  muft  have  been  in  its  cradle  at  that 
time.  Anaximander,  fome  ages  before 
Chrift,  made  the  firft  map  of  the  earth,  as 
xar  as  then  known.  About  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  fpe&acles  for  affifting 
the  fight  were  invented  by  Alexander 
Spina,  a  monk  of  Pifa.  So  ufeful  an  in¬ 
vention  cannot  be  too  much  extolled.  At 

f  •  »  *  > 

a  period  of  fife  when  the  judgment  is  in 
maturity,  and  reading  is  of  great  benefit, 
the  eyes  begin  to  grow  dim.  One  cannot 
help  pitying  the  condition  of  bookifh  men 
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before  that  invention,  many  of  whom 
iruift  have  had  their  fight  greatly  impair¬ 
ed,  while  their  appetite  for  reading  was  in 

vigour‘  .  ,  . .  At 

The  origin  and  progrefs  of  writing 
make  a  capital  article  in  the  lnftory  of 
arts.  To  write,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
exhibit  thoughts  to  the  eye,  wras  early  at¬ 
tempted  in  Egypt  by  hieroglyphics.  But 
thefe  were  not  confined  to  Egypt :  figures 
compofed  of  painted  feathers  were  ufed  in 
Mexico  to  exprefs  ideas  ;  and  by  fuch  fi¬ 
gures  Montezuma  received  intelligence  of 
the  Spanifh  invafion  :  in  Peru,  the  only 
arithmetical  figures  known  were  knots  of 
various  colours,  which  ferved  to  call  up 
accounts.  The  fecond  ftep  naturally  in 
the  progrefs  of  the  art  of  writing,  is,  to 
reprefent  each  word  by  a  mark,  termed  a 
letter ,  which  is  the  Chinefe  way  of  wri¬ 
ting  :  they  have  about  n,oco  of  thefe 
marks  or  letters  in  common  ufe  ;  and,  in 
matters  of  fcience,  they  employ  to  the 
number  of  60,000.  Our  way  is  far  more 
fcafy  and  commodious  :  inftead  of  marks 
or  letters  for  words,  which  are  infinite,  we 
reprefent  by  marks  or  letters,  the  articulate 
founds  that  compofe  words :  thefe  founds 
,  exceed 
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exceed  not  thirty  in  number ;  and  confe- 
quently  the  fame  number  of  marks  or  let¬ 
ters  are  fufficient  for  writing.  It  was  a 
lucky  movement  to  pafs  at  one  Hep  from 
hieroglyphics,  the  moft  imperfedt  mode  of 
writing,  to  letters  reprefenting  founds,  the 
moft  perfedt ;  for  there  is  no  appearance 
that  the  Chinefe  mode  was  ever  pradtifed 
in  this  part  of  the  world.  With  us,  the 
learning  to  read  is  fo  eafy  as  to  be  acquired 
in  childhood  ;  and  we  are  ready  for  the 
fciences  as  foon  as  the  mind  is  ripe  for 
them  :  the  Chinefe  mode,  on  the  contrary, 
is  an  unfurmountable  obftrudtion  to  know¬ 
ledge  ;  becaufe,  it  being  the  work  of  a  life¬ 
time  to  read  with  eafe,  no  time  remains  for 
ftudying  the  fciences.  Our  cafe  was  in 
fome  meafure  the  fame  at  the  reftoration 
of  learning  :  it  required  an  age  to  be  fa¬ 
miliarized  with  Greek  and  Latin  ;  and  too 
little  time  remained  for  gathering  know¬ 
ledge  from  books  compofed  in  thefe  lan¬ 
guages.  The  Chinefe  ftand  upon  a  more 
equal  footing  with  refpedl  to  arts ;  for  thefe 
may  be  acquired  by  imitation  or  oral  in- 
ftrudtion,  without  books. 

The  art  of  writing  with  letters  repre- 
fenting  founds,  is  of  all  inventions  the 

moft 
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moft  important,  and  the  lead  obvious. 
The  way  of  writing  in  China  makes  fo 
naturally  the  fecond  ftep  in  the  progrels  of 
the  art,  that  our  good  fortune  in  Hum¬ 
bling  upon  a  way  fo  much  more  perfed 
cannot  be  fufficiently  admired,  when  to 
it  we  are  indebted  for  oui  fupeiionty  in 
literature  above  the  Chinefe.  Iheii  wa y 
of  writing  will  for  ever  continue  an  un— 
furmountable  obftrudtion  to  fcience  ;  for  it 
is  fo  rivetted  by  inveterate  pradtice,  that 
the  difficulty  would  not  be  greater  to  make 
them  change  their  language  than  their 
letters.  Hieroglyphics  were  a  fort  of  wri¬ 
ting,  fo  miferably  imperfect,  as  to  make 
every  improvement  welcome  ;  but  as  the 
Chinefe  make  a  tolerable  fhift  with  their 
own  letters,  they  never  dream  of  any  im~ 
provement.  Hence  it  may  be  pronounced 
with  great  certainty,  that  in  China,  the 
fciences,  though  {till  in  infancy,  will  never 
arrive  at  maturity. 

There  is  no  appearance  that  writing  was 
known  in  Greece  fo  early  as  the  time  of 
Homer  ;  for  in  none  of  his  works  is  there 
any  mention  of  it.  This,  it  is  true,  is 
but  negative  evidence  ;  but  negative  evi¬ 
dence  muft  always  command  our  afient, 

Virhere 


where  no  pofitive  evidence  ftands  in  oppo- 
fition.  If  it  was  known,  it  mu  ft  have  been 
newly  introduced,  and  ufed  probably  to 
record  laws,  religious  precepts,  or  other 
fhort  compofitions.  Cyphers,  invented  in 
Hindoftan,  were  brought  into  France  from 
Arabia  about  the  end  of  the  tenth  century. 
The  art  of  printing  made  a  great  revolu¬ 
tion  in  learning.  In  the  days  of  Wil¬ 
liam  the  Conqueror,  books  were  extremely 
fcarce.  Grace  Countefs  of  Anjou  paid  for 
a  colletftion  of  homilies  two  hundred  fheep, 
a  quarter  of  wheat,  another  of  rye,  and  a 
third  of  millet,  belide  a  number  of  maitre 
fkins. 


Hulbandry  made  a  progrefs  from  Egypt 


to  Greece,  and  from  Afric  to  Italy. 

Mago,  a  Carthaginian  general,  compofed 

twenty-eight  books  upon  hufbandry,  which 

were  tranflated  into  Latin  by  order  of  the 

Roman  fenate.  From  thefe  fine  and  fertile 

countries,  it  made  its  way  to  colder  and 

lefs  kindly  climates.  According  to  that 

progrefs,  agriculture  muft  have  been  prac- 

tifed  more  early  in  France  than  in  Bri- 

* 

tain  ;  and  yet  the  Englifh,  at  prefent,  make 
a  greater  figure  in  that  art  than  the  French, 
inferiority  in  foil  and  climate  notwith- 


ftanding. 
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{landing.  Before  huibandry  became  an 
art  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  the 
French  noblefle  had  deferted  the  country, 
fond  of  fociety  in  a  town-life.  Landed 
gentlemen  in  England,  mere  rough,  and 
delighting  more  in  hunting  and  other  coun¬ 
try  amufements,  found  leifure  to  pra&ife 
agriculture.  Skill  in  that  art  proceeded 
from  them  to  their  tenants-,  who  now  pro- 
fecute  husbandry  with  fuccefs,  though  their 
landlords  have  generally  betaken  them- 
felves  to  a  town-life. 

»  f  *  i 

When  Gefar  invaded  Britain,  agricul¬ 
ture  was  unknown  in  the  inner  parts  :  the 
inhabitants  fed  upon  milk  and  fle£h,  and 
were  clothed  with  {kins.  Hollinlhed,  who 
wrote  in  the  period  of  Queen  Elifabeth, 
deferibes  the  rudenefs  of  the  preceding 
generation  in  the  arts  of  life  :  “  There 

“  were  very  few  chimneys  even  in  ca- 
“  pital  towns  :  the  fire  was  laid  to  the 
“  wall,  and  the  fmoke  ifiued  out  at  the 
“  roof,  or  door,  or  window.  The  hou- 
“  fes  were  wattled  and  plaftered  over 
“  with  clay  ;  and  all  the  furniture  and  u- 

tenfils  were  of  wood.  The  people  flept 
41  on  ftraw-pallets,  with  a  log  of  wood 
?•*  for  a  pillow.”  Henry  II.  of  France,  at 

“  the 
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the  marriage  of  the  Duchefs  of  Savoy, 
wore  the  firft  filk  ftockings  that  were  made 
in  France.  Queen  Elifabeth,  the  third 
year  of  her  reign,  received  in  a  prefent  a 
pair  of  black  filk  knit  ftockings  ;  and  Dr 
Howel  reports,  that  (he  never  wore  cloth 
hofe  any  more.  Before  the  conqueft,  there 
was  a  timber  bridge  upon  the  Thames  be¬ 
tween  London  and  Southwark,  which  was 
repaired  by  King  William  Rufus,  and  was 
burnt  by  accident  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
ann.  1x76.  At  that  time  a  ftone  bridge  in 
place  of  it  was  projected,  but  not  finifhed 
till  the  year  1212.  The  bridge  of  Notre- 
Dame  over  the  Seine  in  Paris,  was  firft  of 
wood.  It  fell  down  anno  1499  ;  and,  as 
there  was  not  in  France  a  man  who  would 
undertake  to  rebuild  it  of  ftone,  an  Italian 
cordelier  was  employed,  whole  name  was 
Joconde ,  the  fame  upon  whom  Sanazarius 
made  the  following  pun  : 

Jocondus  geminum  impofuit  tibi y  Sequana }  pontem  j 
Hunc  tu  jure  potes  dlcere  pontificenu 

,  •  *  ♦  ,  •  V  r  * 

Two  Genoefe,  Stephen  Turquet  and  Bar¬ 
tholomew  Narres,  laid  in  the  1536  the 
foundation  of  the  filk  manufacture  at  Ly¬ 
ons*  The  art  of  making  glafs  was  import¬ 
ed 
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cd  from  trance  into  England  ciiin.  t>74i  foi 
the  life  of  monafteries.  Glafs  windows 
in  private  houfes  were  rare  even  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  held  to  be  great  lu¬ 
xury.  King  Edward  III.  invited  three 
clockmakers  of  Telit  in  Holland  to  fettle 
in  England.  In  the  former  part  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  there  did  not  grow 
in  England  cabbage,  carrot,  turnip, nor  o~ 
ther  edible  root;  and  it  has  been  noted, 
that  even  Queen  Catharine  herfelf  could 
not  command  a  falad  for  ,  dinner,  till  the 
King  brought  over  a  gardener  from  the 
Netherlands.  About  the  fame  time,  the 
artichoke,  the  apricot,  the  damafk  rofe, 
made  their  firft  appearance  in  England. 
Turkeys,  carps,  and  hops,  were  firft 
known  there  in  the  year  1524.  The  cur- 
rant-fhrub  was  brought  from  the  illand  of 
Zant  ann.  1533;  and  in  the  year  1540, 
cherry-trees  from  Flanders  were  firft  plant¬ 
ed  in  Kent.  It  was  in  the  year  1563  that 
knives  were  firft  made  in  England.-  Poc¬ 
ket-watches  were  brought  there  from  Ger¬ 
many  ann.  1377.  About  the  year  1580, 
coaches  were  introduced ;  before  which 
time  Queen  Elifabeth,  on  public  occafions, 
rode  behind  her  chamberlain.  A  law- mill 

Vol,  I.  Z 
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was  ereded  near  London  anil.  1633,  but 
afterward  demolilhed,  that  it  might  not 
deprive  the  labouring  poor  of  employments 
How  crude  was  the  fcience  of  politics  e- 
ven  in  that  late  age  ?  CofFee-houfes  were 
opened  in  London  no  fooner  than  the  year 
1652, 

People  who  are  ignorant  of  weights  and 
meafures  fall  upon  odd  fliifts  to  fupply 
the  defect.  Howe!  Dha  Prince  of  Wales* 
who  died  in  the  year  948,  was  a  capital 
lawgiver.  One  of  his  laws  is,  “  If  any 
“  one  kill  or  deal  the  cat  that  guards  the 
“  Prince’s  granary,  he  forfeits  a  milch 
“  ewe  with  her  lamb  ;  or  as  much  wheat 
“  as  will  cover  the  cat  when  fufpended  by 
“  the  tail,  the  head  touching  the  ground.” 
By  the  fame  lawgiver  a  fine  of  twelve  cows 
is  enadted  for  a  rape  committed  upon  a 
maid,  eighteen  for  a  rape  upon  a  matron. 
If  the  fad;  be  proved  after  being  denied, 
the  criminal  for  his  falfity  pays  as  many 
{hillings  as  will  cover  the  woman’s  pofte™ 
riors.  The  meafure  of  the  mid  dream  for 
falmon  among  our  forefathers  is  not  lefs 
rifiblc.  It  is,  that  the  mid  dream  fhall  be 
fo  wide  as  that  a  fwine  may  turn  itfelf  in 
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it,  without  touching  either  fide  with  its 
fnout  or  tail. 

The  negroes  of  the  kingdom  of  Ardrah, 
in  Guinea,  have  made  great  advances  in- 
arts.  Their  towns,  for  the  moil  part,  are 
fortified,  and  connedted  by  great  toads, 
kept  in  good  repair.  ■  Deep  canals  from 
river  to  river  are  commonly  filled  with 
canoes,  for  pleafure  fome,  and  many  foi 
bufinefs.  The  vallies  are  pleafant,  produ¬ 
cing  wheat,  millet,  yarns,  potatoes,  lemons, 
oranges,  cocoa-nuts,  and  dates.  ’I  he  mar- 
(hy  grounds  near  the  lea  are  drained ;  ana 
fait  is  made  by  evaporating  the  ftagnating 
water.  Salt  is  carried  to  the  inland  coun¬ 
tries  by  the  great  canal  of  Ba,  where  num- 
berlefs  canoes  are  daily  feen  going  with 
fait,  and  returning  with  gold  dull  or  other 
commodities. 

In  all  countries  where  the  people  are 
barbarous  and  illiterate,  the  progrefs  of 
arts  is  wofully  flow.  It  is  vouched  by  an 
old  French  poem,  that  the  virtues  of  the 
loadftone  were  known  in  France  before 
the  1 1  So.  The  mariner’s  compafs  was  ex- 
hibited  at  Venice  aim.  1260,  by  Paulus  Ve-» 
rictus,  as  his  own  invention.  John  Goya 
of  Amalphi  was  the  firft  who,  many  years 

afterward, 
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afterward,  ufed  it  in  navigation  ;  and  alfo 
paffed  for  being  the  inventor.  Though  it 
was  ufed  in  China  for  navigation  long 
before  it  was  known  in  Europe,  yet  to 
this  day  it  is  not  fo  perfect  as  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  Inftead  of  fufpending  it  in  order  to 
make  it  a£t  freely,  it  is  placed  upon  a  bed 
of  fand,  by  which  every  motion  of  the 
fhip  difturbs  its  operation.  Eland-mills, 
termed  querns ,  were  early  ufed  for  grind¬ 
ing  corn  ;  and  when  corn  came  to  be  rai- 
fed  in  greater  quantity,  horfe-mills  fuc- 
ceeded.  Water-mills  for  grinding  corn 
are  defcribed  by  Vitruvius  (a).  Wind¬ 
mills  were  known  in  Greece  and  in  Arabia 
as  early  as  the  feventh  century ;  and  yet 
no  mention  is  made  of  them  in  Italy  til! 
the  fourteenth  century.  That  they  were 
not  known  in  England  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  appears  from  a  houfehold- 
book  of  an  Earl  of  Northumberland,  co- 
temporary  with  that  King,  Eating  an  al¬ 
lowance  for  three  mill-horfes,  “  two  to 
“  draw  in  the  mill,  and  one  to  carry  huff 
€4  to  the  mill  and  fro.”  Water-mills  for 
corn  mull  in  England  have  been  of  a  later 

(a)  L.  10.  cap.  io. 
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date.  The  ancients  had  mirror-glades, 
and  employed  glafs  to  imitate  cryftal  vales 
and  goblets  :  yet  they  never  thought  ol 
uling  it  in  windows,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  Venetians  were  the  only  peo¬ 
ple  who  had  the  art  of  making  cryftal  glafs 
ior  mirrors.  A  clock  that  ftrikes  the 
hours  was  unknown  in  Europe  till  the  end 
of  the  twehh  century.  And  hence  the 
cuftom  of  employing  men  to  proclaim  the 
hours  during  night,  which  to  this  day 
continues  in  Germany,  Handers,  and 
England.  Galileo  was  the  fir  11  who  con¬ 
ceived  an  idea  that  a  pendulum  might  be 
ufeful  for  meafuring  time  ;  and  Hughens 
was  the  firft  who  put  the  idea  in  execu¬ 
tion,  by  making  a  pendulum  clock.  Hook, 
in  the  year  1660,  invented  a  fpiral  fpring 
for  a  watch,  though  a  watch  was  far  from 
beincr  a  new  invention.  Paper  was  made 
no  earlier  than  the  fourteenth  century  ; 
and  the  invention  of  printing  was  a  cen¬ 
tury  later.  Silk  manufadures  were  long 
cftabliftied  in  Greece  before  fiik-worms 
were  introduced  there,  i  he  manufadu- 
rers  were  provided  with  raw  filk  from  Per- 
fia  :  but  that  commerce  being  frequently 
interrupted  by  war,  two  monks,  in  the 

reign 
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reign  of  Juftinian,  brought  eggs  of  the 
filk- worm  from  Hindoftan.  and  taught 
their  countrymen  the  method  of  managing 
them.  The  art  of  reading  made  a  very 
flow  progrefs.  To  encourage  that  art  in 
England,  the  capital  punifhment  for  mur¬ 
der  was  remitted,  if  the  criminal  could  but- 
read,  which  in  law- language  is  termed 
benefit  of  clergy.  One  would  imagine  that 
the  art  muft  have  made  a  very  rapid  pro¬ 
grefs  when  fo  greatly  favoured  :  but  there 
is  a  fignal  proof  of  the  contrary  ;  for  fo 
fmall  an  edition  of  the  Bible  as  fix  hun¬ 
dred  copies,  tranflated  into  Englifh  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  was  not  wholly  fold 
off  in  three  years.  The  people  of  Eng¬ 
land  muft  have  been  profoundly  ignorant 
in  Queen  Elifabeth’s  time,  when  a  forged 
claufe  added  to  the  twentieth  article  of  the 
Englifh  creed  pafied  unnoticed  till  about 
forty  years  ago  The  Emperor  Rodol- 

phus, 


*  In  the  a &  r  3th  Eiifabeth,  anno  157 1,  confirming- 
the  thirty-nine  articles  of  the  church  of  England,  thefe 
articles  are  not  engrofied,  but  referred  to  as  comprifed 
in  a  printed  book,  intitled,  Articles  agreed  to  by  the . 
nvhole  clergy  in  the  convocation  holden  at  London  1562, 

Tiie  forged  claufe  is,  «  The  church  has  power  to  de¬ 
ft 
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phus,  anno  1281,  appointed  all  public  a£ts 
to  be  written  in  the  German  language,  in- 
ftead  of  Latin  as  formerly.  This  was  imi¬ 
tated  in  France,  but  not  till  the  year  1 539* 
In  Scotland  to  this  day  charters,  feifins, 
precepts  of  Clare  conjlat ,  and  fome  other 
land-titles,  continue  to  be  in  Latin,  or  ra¬ 
ther  in  a  foit  of  jargon.  Ignorance  is  the 
mother  of  devotion,  to  the  church  and  to 
lawyers. 

The  difcoveries  of  the  Portuguefe  in  the 
weft  coaft  of  Africa,  is  a  remarkable  in- 
ftance  of  the  flow  progrefs  of  arts.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  they 
were  totally  ignorant  of  that  coaft  beyond  __ 
Cape  Non,  28  deg.  north  latitude.  In  the 
1410,  the  celebrated  Prince  Heniy  of  Por¬ 
tugal  fitted  out  a  fleet  for  dilcoveries^ 

cree  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  authority  in  contro- 
«  verfles  of  faith.”  That  claufe  is  not  in  the  articles 
referred  to  ;  nor  the  flighted  hint  of  any  authority 
■with  refpedt  to  matters  of  faith.  In  the  fame  year 
1571,  the  articles  were  printed  both  in  Latin  and 
Englifh,  precifely  as  in  the  year  1562.  But  foon  af¬ 
ter  came  out  fpurious  editions,  in  which  the  faid  claufe 
was  foifled  into  the  twentieth  article,  and  continues 
fo  to  this  day.  A  forgery  fo  impudent  would  not  pafs 
at  prefent ;  and  its  fuccefs  fhows  great  ignorance  in 
the  people  of  England  at  that  period* 

which 
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which  proceeded  along  the  coaft  to  Cape 
Bojadore,  in  26  deg.  but  had  not  courage 
to  double  it.  In  1418  Triftan  Vaz  difco¬ 
vered  the  ifland  Porto  Santo;  and  the  year 
after,  the  ifland  Madeira  was  difcovered. 
In  1439  a  Portuguefe  captain  doubled 
Cape  Bojadore;  and  the  next  year  the  Por¬ 
tuguefe  reached  Cape  Blanco,  lat.  20  deg. 
In  1446  Nuna  Triftan  doubled  Cape  Verd, 
lat.  1 40  40’.  In  1448  Don  Gonzallo  Vallo 
took  poffefllon  of  the  Azores.  In  the  1449 
the  iflands  of  Cape  Verd  were  difcovered 
for  Don  Henry.  In  the  1471  Pedro  d’Ef- 
covar  difcovered  the  ifland  St  Thomas  and 
Prince’s  ifland.  In  1484  Diego  Cam  dif¬ 
covered  the  kingdom  of  Congo.  In  i486 
Bartholomew  Diaz,  employed  by  John  II. 
of  Portugal,  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  which  he  called  Cabo  Tormentofo, 
from  the  tempeftuous  weather  he  found  in 
the  paflage. 

More  arts  have  been  invented  by  acci¬ 
dent  than  by  inveftigation.  The  art  of 
porcelain  is  more  intricate  than  that  of 
glafs.  The  Chinefe,  however,  have  pof- 
fefled  the  former  many  ages,  without 
knowing  any  thing  of  the  latter  till  they 
were  taught  by  Europeans. 


The 
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The  exertion  of  national  fpirit  upon  any 
particular  art,  promotes  adivity  to  profe- 
cute  other  arts.  The  Romans,  by  cor.- 
Rant  ftudy,  came  to  excel  in  the  art  of 
war,  which  led  them  to  improve  upon 
other  arts.  Having  in  the  progrefs  of 


fociety  acquired  fome  degree  of  tafte  and 
polifh,  a  talent  for  writing  broke  forth. 
Nevius  compofed  in  verfe  feven  books  of 
the  Punic  war,  befide  comedies,  replete 
with  bitter  raillery  againft  the  nobility  (a). 
Ennius  wrote  annals,  and  an  epic  poem  (£). 
Lucius  Andronicus  was  the  father  of  dra¬ 
matic  poetry  in  Rome  (c).  Pacuvius  wrote 
tragedies  {d).  Plautus  and  Terence  wrote 
comedies.  Lucilius  compofed  fatires,  which 
Cicero  efteems  to  be  flight,  and  void  of 
erudition  (*).  Fabius  Pidor,  Cincius  Ali- 
mentus,  Pifo  Frugi,  Valerius  Antias,  and 
Cato,  were  rather  annalifts  than  hiftorians, 
confining  themfelves  to  naked  fads,  ran~ 
ged  in  order  of  time.  The  genius  of  the 
Romans  for  the  fine  arts  was  much  in- 


(a)  Titus  Livius,  lib.  7.  c.  2. 

(i)  Quifitilian,  lib.  io.  c.  17. 

(c)  Cicero  De  oratore,  lib.  2.  N°  72. 
{d)  — i —  De  oratore,  lib.  2.  N°  193. 
( t )  «.  (« De  finibus,  lib.  1.  N°  7. 
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named  by  Greek  learning,  when  free  inter- 
courfe  between  the  two  nations  was  open¬ 
ed.  Many  of  thoie  who  made  the  greateft 
figure  in  the  Roman  ftate  commenced  au¬ 
thors,  Ccefar,  Cicero,  &c.  Sylla  compofed 
memoirs  of  his  own  tranfa&ions,  a  work 
much  efteemed  even  in  the  days  of  Plu¬ 
tarch. 

The  progrefs  of  art  feldom  fails  to  be 
rapid,  when  a  people  happen  to  be  roufed 
out  of  a  torpid  ftate  by  fome  fortunate*’ 
change  of  circumftances  :  profperity  con- 
trafted  with  former  abafement,  gives  to 
the  mind  a  fpring,  which  is  vigoroufly 
exerted  in  every  new  purfuit.  The  Athe¬ 
nians  made  no  figure  under  the  tyranny 
of  Pififtratus  ;  but  upon  regaining  free¬ 
dom  and  independence,  they  became  he¬ 
roes.  Miletus,  a  Greek  city  of  Ionia,  be¬ 
ing  deftroyed  by  the  King  of  Perfia,  and 
the  inhabitants  made  flaves,  the  Atheni¬ 
ans,  deeply  affecled  with  the  mifery  of 
their  brethren,  boldly  attacked  that  King 
in  his  own  dominions,  and  burnt  the  city 
of  Sardis.  In  lefs  than  ten  years  after,  - 
they  gained  a  fignal  victory  over  him  at 
Marathon  ;  and  under  Themiftocles,  made 
head  again!!  a  prodigious  array,  with 

which 
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which  Xerxes'  threatened  utter  ruin  to 
Greece,  Such  profperity  produced  its  u- 
fual  tiled  :  arts  flourifhed  with  arms,  and 
Athens  became  the  chief  theatre  for  lc,- 
ences  as  well  as  fine  arts.  The  teign  ot 
Auguflus  Crcfar,  which  put  an  end  to  the 
rancour  of  civil  war,  and  reitoicd  peace  to 
Rome  with  the  comforts  of  fociety,  pro¬ 
ved  an  aufpicious  rcra  for  literatuic  j  ami 
produced  a  cloud  of  Latin  hiftoiians, 
poets,  and  philofophers,  to  whom  the  mo¬ 
derns  are  indebted  for  their  tafte  and  ta¬ 
lents.  One  who  makes  a  figure  roufes  e- 
mulation  in  all :  one  catches  fire  from  an¬ 
other,  and  the  national  fpirit  flourifhes  : 
claffical  works  are  compofed,  and  ufeful 
difcoveries  made  m  every  art  and  icience. 
This  fairly  accounts  for  the  following  cb- 
fervation  of  Velleius  Paterculus  {a),  that 
eminent  men  generally  appear  in  the  fame 
period  of  time.  ‘4  One  age,"  fays  he, 
“  produced  Efchylus,  Sophocles,  and  Eu- 
ripides,  who  advanced  tragedy  to  a  great 
“  height.  In  another  age  the  old  comedy 
“  fiourifhed  under  Eupolis,  Cratinus,  and 
“  Ariftophanes  ;  and  the  new  was  invert- 

(<?)  Hiftoria  Romana,  lib.  1.  inline. 

“  ted 
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t!  ted  by  Menander,  and  his  cotemporaries 
u  Diphilus  and  Philemon,  whofe  compo- 
“  fitions  are  fo  perfed  that  they  have  left 
“  to  pofterity  no  hope  of  rivalfhip.  The 
“  philofophic  fages  of  the  Socratic  fchool, 
“  appeared  all  about  the  time  of  Plato  and 
“  Ariftotle.  And  as  to  rhetoric,  few  ex- 
cl  celled  in  that  art  before  ifocrates,  and 
“  as  few  after  the  fecond  defcent  of  his 

fcholars.’’  The  hiftorian  applies  the 
fame  observation  to  the  Romans,  and  ex¬ 
tends  it  even  to  grammarians,  painters, 

\ 

ftatuaries,  and  fculptors.  With  regard  to 
Rome,  it  is  true  that  the  Roman  govern¬ 
ment  under  Auguftus  was  in  effed  defpo- 
tic  :  but  defpotifm,  in  that  fingle  inftance, 

rriade  no  obftrudion  to  literature,  it  ha- 

‘  *  '  *  *  »  * 

ving  been  the  politic  of  that  reign  to  hide 
power  as  much  as  poffible.  A  fimilar  re¬ 
volution  happened  in  Tufcany  about  three 
centuries  ago.  That  country  was  divided 
into  many  final  1  republics,  which,  by  mu¬ 
tual  hatred,  ufual  between  nations  in  clofe 
neighbourhood,  became  ferocious  and 
bloody.  Thefe  republics  being  united 
under  the  Great  Duke  of  Tufcany,  enjoyed 
the  fweets  of  peace  in  a  mild  government. 
That  comfortable  revolution,  which  made 
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the  deeper  impreffion  by  a  retrofpedt  to 
recent  calamities,  roufed  the  national  fpi- 
rit,  and  produced  ardent  application  to 
arts  and  literature.  The  reftoration  of 
the  royal  family  in  England,  which  put 
an  end  to  a  cruel  and  envenomed  civil  war, 
promoted  improvements  of  every  kind  . 
arts  and  induftry  made  a  rapid  progrefs 
among  the  people,  though  left  to  them- 
felves  by  a  weak  and  fluctuating  admini¬ 
stration.  Had  the  nation,  upon  that  fa<* 
vourable  turn  of  fortune,  been  blelfed  NwitU_ 
a  fuccefiion  of  able  and  virtuous  princes,  to 
what  a  height  might  not  arts  and  iciences 
have  been  carried  !  In  Scotland,  a  tavour- 
able  period  for  improvements  was  the  reign, 
of  the  firft  Robert,  after  {baking  off  the 
English  yoke  :  but  the  domineering  fpirit 
of  the  feudal  fyftem  rendered  abortive 
every  attempt.  The  reiteration  of  the 
royal  family,  mentioned  above,  animated 
the  legiflature  of  Scotland  to  promote  ma- 
jmfh^ures  of  various  kinds  t  but  in  vain  , 
for  the  union  of  the  two  crowns  had  intro¬ 
duced  defpotifm  into  Scotland,  which  funk 
the  genius  of  the  people,  and  rendered 
them  heartlefs  and  indolent.  Liberty,  in¬ 
deed,  and  many  other  advantages,  were 

procured 
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procured  to  them  by  the  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms  ;  but  thefe  falutary  effects  were 
long  fufpended  by  mutual  enmity,  fuch 
as  commonly  fubfifts  between  neighbour¬ 
ing  nations.  Enmity  wore  away  gradual¬ 
ly,  and  the  eyes  of  the  Scots  were  opened 
to  the  advantages  of  their  prefent  condi¬ 
tion  :  the  national  fpirit  was  roufed  to  e- 
mulate  and  to  excel :  talents  were  exerted, 
hitherto  latent ;  and  Scotland,  at  prefent, 
makes  a  figure  in  arts  and  fciences,  above 
what  it  ever  made  while  an  independent 
kingdom  *. 

Another  caufe  of  activity  and  anima¬ 
tion,  is  the  being  engaged  in  fome  impor¬ 
tant  a£tion  of  doubtful  event,  a  flruggle 
for  liberty,  the  refilling  a  potent  invader,  or 
the  like.  Greece,  divided  into  fmall  Hates, 


■*  In  Scotland,  an  innocent  bankrupt  imprifoned  for 
debt,  obtains  liberty  by  a  procefs  termed  cejfio  bonoriwu 
From  the  year  1 694  to  the  1 744,  there  were  but  twenty- 
four  procefles  of  that  kind,  which  (hows  how  lan¬ 
guidly  trade  was  carried  on  while  the  people  remain¬ 
ed  ignorant  of  their  advantages  by  the  union.  From 
that  time  to  the  year  1771,  there  have  been  thrice  that 
number  every  year,  taking  one  year  with  another  ;  an 
evident  proof  of  the  late  rapid  progrefs  of  commerce 
in  Scotland.  Every  one  is  roufed  to  venture  his  fmall 
ftock,  though  every  one  cannot  be  fuccefsful. 

frequently 
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frequently  at  war  with  each  other,  advan-/^  * 

'  1  r _ _ _ : _ 1  .  42U 


ced  literature  and  the  fine  arts  to  unrival¬ 
led  perfe&ion.  The  Corficans,  while  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  perilous  war  for  defence  of  their 
liberties,  exerted  a  vigorous  national  fpirit : 
they  founded  an  univerfity  for  arts  and 
fciences,  a  public  library,  and  a  public 
bank.  After  a  long  ftupor  during  the 
dark  ages  of  Chriftianity,  arts  and  litera¬ 
ture  revived  among  the  turbulent  ftates  of 
Italy.  The  royal  fociety  in  London,  and 
the  academy  of  fciences  in  Paris,  were 
both  of  them  inftituted  after  civil  wars 
that  had  animated  the  people,  and  roufed 
their  activity. 

An  ufeful  art  is  feldom  loft,  becaufe  it  is 
in  conftant  practice.  And  yet,  though 
many  ufeful  arts  were  in  perfection  during 
the  reign  of  Auguftus  Casfar,  it  is  amazing 
how  ignorant  and  ftupid  men  became,  af¬ 
ter  the  Roman  empire  was  fhattered  by 
northern  barbarians :  they  degenerated  in¬ 
to  favages.  So  ignorant  were  the  Spanifh 
Chriftians  during  the  eighth  and  ninth  cen¬ 
turies,  that  Alphonfus  the  Great,  King  of 
Leon,  was  neceffitated  to  employ  Maho¬ 
metan  preceptors  for  educating  his  eldeft 
fon.  Even  Charlemagne  could  not  fign 

his 
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his  name  :  nor  was  he  fingular  in  that  re- 
fpeCt,  being  kept  in  countenance  by  fevera! 
neighbouring  princes. 

As  the  progrefs  of  arts  and  fciences  to¬ 
ward  perfection  is  greatly  promoted  by 
emulation,  nothing  is  more  fatal  to  an  art 
or  fcience  than  to  remove  that  fpur,  as 
where  fome  extraordinary  genius  appears 
who  foars  above  rivalfhip.  Mathematics 
feem  to  be  declining  in  Europe  :  the  great 
Newton,  having  furpafled  all  the  ancients, 
has  not  left  to  the  moderns  even  the  faint- 
eft  hope  of  equalling  him ;  and  what  man 
will  enter  the  lifts  who  defpairs  of  victory  ? 

In  early  times,  the  inventors  of  ufeful 
arts  were  remembered  with  fervent  grati¬ 
tude.  Their  hiftory  became  fabulous  by 
the  many  incredible  exploits  attributed  to 
them.  Diodorus  Siculus  mentions  the  E- 
gyptian  tradition  of  Ofiris,  that  with  a 
numerous  army  he  traverfed  every  inha¬ 
bited  part  of  the  globe,  in  order  to  teach 
men  the  culture  of  wheat  and  of  the  vine. 
Belide  the  impracticability  of  fupporting  a. 
numerous  army  where  hufbandry  is  un¬ 
known,  no  army  could  enable  Ofiris  to  in¬ 
troduce  wheat  or  wine  among  ftupid  fava- 
ges  who  live  by  hunting  and  fi thing;  which 

probably 
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probably  was  the  cafe,  in  that  early  period, 
of  all  the  nations  he  vifited. 

In  a  country  thinly  peopled,  where  even 
neceflary  arts  want  hands,  it  is  common 
to  fee  one  perfon  exercifing  more  arts  than 
one  :  in  feveral  parts  of  Scotland,  the  fame 
man  ferves  as  a  phyfician,  furgeon,  and 
apothecary.  In  a  very  populous  country, 
even  fimple  arts  are  fplit  into  parts,  and 
there  is  an  artift  for  each  part :  in  the  po= 
pulous  towns  of  ancient  Egypt,  a  phyfician 
was  confined  to  a  .fingle  difeafe.  In  me¬ 
chanic  arts,  that  mode  is  excellent.  As  a 
hand  confined  to  a  fingle  operation  be¬ 
comes  both  expert  and  expeditious,  a  me¬ 
chanic  art  is  perfected  by  having  its  diffe¬ 
rent  operations  diftributed  among  the  great- 
eft  number  of  hands  :  many  hands  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  making  a  watch  j  and  a  ftili 
greater  number  in  manufacturing  a  web 
of  woollen  cloth.  Various  arts  or  opera- 
tions  carried  on  by  the  fame  man,  envigo- 
rate  his  mind,  becaufe  they  exercife  diffe¬ 
rent  faculties ;  and,  as  he  cannot  be  equal- 
3y  expert  in  every  art  or  operation,  he  is 
frequently  reduced  to  fupply  want  of  fk.il! 
by  thought  and  invention.  Conftant  ap¬ 
plication,  on  the  contrary,  to  a  fingle  ope- 

Vol.  I.  B  b  ration, 
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ration,  confines  the  mind  to  a  fingle  object, 
and  excludes  all  thought  and  invention : 
in  fuch  a  train  of  life,  the  operator  be¬ 
comes  dull  and  ftupid,  like  a  beaft  of  bur¬ 
den.  The  difference  is  vifible  in  the  man¬ 
ners  of  the  people  :  in  a  country  where, 
from  want  of  hands,  feveral  occupations 
mud  be  carried  on  by  the  fame  perfon, 
the  people  are  knowing  and  converfable  : 
in  a  populous  country  where  manufactures 
ftourifh,  they  are  ignorant  and  unfociable. 
The  fame  effeCt  is  vifible  in  countries  where 
an  art  or  manufacture  is  confined  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  clafs  of  men.  It  is  vifible  in  Hindo- 
ftan,  where  the  people  are  divided  into 
cafts ,  which  never  mix  even  by  marriage,, 
and  where  every  man  follows  his  father’s 
trade.  The  Dutch  lint-boors  are  a  fimilar 
inltance  :  the  fame  families  carry  on  the 
trade  from  generation  to  generation,  and 
are  accordingly  ignorant  and  brutith  even 
beyond  other  Dutch  peafants.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Buckhaven,  a  fea-port  in  the 
county  of  Fife,  were  originally  a  colony 
of  foreigners,  invited  hither  to  teach  our 
people  the  art  of  fifhing.  They  continue 
fiihers  to  this  day,  marry  among  them- 
felves,  have  little  intercourfe  with  their 

neighbours. 
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neighbours,  and  are  dull  and  ftupid  to  a 
proverb 

A  gentleman  of  a  moderate  fortune  paffed 
his  time  while  husbandry  was  afleep,  like 
a  Birmingham  workman  who  hammers  a 
button  from  morning  to  evening.  A  cer¬ 
tain  gentleman,  for  example,  who  lived  on 
his  eftate,  ifiued  forth  to  walk  as  the  clock 
ftruck  eleven.  Every  day  he  trod  the 
fame  path,  leading  to  an  eminence  which 
epaned  a  view  of  the  fea.  A  rock  on  the 
fummit  was  his  feat,  where,  after  refling 
an  hour,  he  returned  home  at  teifure.  It 
is  not  a  little  frngular,  that  this  exercife 
was  repeated  day  after  day  for  forty- three 
years,  without  interruption  for  the  laft 
twenty  years  of  the  gentleman  s  life.  And 
though  he  has  been  long  dead,  the  impref- 
fion  of  his  heels  in  the  fod  remains  vifible 
to  this  day.  Men  by  ina&ion  degenerate 
into  ovfters. 


*  Population  has  one  advantage  not  commonly 
thought  of,  which  is,  that  it  baniihes  ghofts  and  ap- 
paritions.  Such  imaginary  beings  are  never  feen  but 
by  folitary  perfons  in  folitary  places.  In  great  towns 
they  are  unknown  :  you  never  hear  of  fuch  a  thing  in 
Holland,  which  in  e£e&  is  one  great  town. 
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Progrefs  of  Tafie  and  of  the  fine  Arts. 

THE  fenfe  by  which  we  perceive  right 
and  wrong  in  a&ions,  is  termed  the 
moral  fenfe :  the  fenfe  by  which  we  per¬ 
ceive  beauty  and  deformity  in  objects,  is 
termed  tafie.  Perfection  in  the  moral  fenfe 
confifts  in  perceiving  the  minuteft  diffe¬ 
rences  between  right  and  wrong  :  perfec¬ 
tion  in  tafte  confifts  in  perceiving  the  mi¬ 
nuteft  differences  between  beauty  and  de- 
formity;  and  fuch  perfection  is  termed 
delicacy  of  tafie  [a). 

The  moral  fenfe  is  born  with  us  ;  and 
fo  is  tafte  :  yet  both  of  them  require  much 
cultivation.  Among  favages,  the  moral 
fenfe  is  faint  and  obfcure  ;  and  tafte  ftill 
more  fo  *.  Even  in  the  mod  enlightened 
ages,  it  requires  in  a  judge  both  educa¬ 
tion  and  experience  to  perceive  accurately 

*  Some  Iroquois,  after  feeing  all  the  beauties  of 
Paris,  admired  nothing  but  the  ftreet  De  la  Houchette, 
Tjrhere  they  found  a  conftant  fupply  of  eatables. 

(<?)  Elements  of  Criticifm,  vol.  I.  p.  112.  edit.  5. 

the 
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the  various  modifications  of  right  and 
wrong :  and  to  acquire  delicacy  of  tafte,  a 
man  muft  grow  old  in  examining  beauties 
and  deformities.  In  Rome,  abounding 
with  produaions  of  the  fine  arts,  an  illi¬ 
terate  fhopkeeper  is  a  more  correa  judge 
of  ftatues,  of  piaures,  and  of  buildings, 
than  the  beft  educated  citizen  of  Lon¬ 
don  (a).  Thus  tafte  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  the  moral  fenfe  in  their  progrefs  to¬ 
ward  maturity  ;  and  they  ripen  equally  by 
the  fame  fort  of  culture.  Want,  a  barren 
foil,  cramps  the  growth  of  both  :  fenfuali- 
ty,  a  foil  too  fat,  corrupts  both  :  the  mid¬ 
dle  ftate,  equally  diftant  from  difpiriting 
poverty  and  luxurious  fenfuality,  is  the  foil 
in  which  both  of  them  flourilh. 

As  the  fine  arts  are  intimately  conneaed 
with  tafte,  it  is  impraaicable,  in  tracing 
their  progrefs,  to  feparate  them  by  accurate 
limits.  I  join  therefore  the  progrefs  of  the 
fine  arts  to  that  ol  tafte,  where  the  former 
depends  entirely  on  the  latter  \  and  I 
handle  feparately  the  progrefs  of  the  fine 
arts,  where  that  progrefs  is  influenced  by 
other  circumftances  befide  tafte. 

'.?)  Elements  of  Criticifm,  chap,  25: 


During 
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During  the  infancy  of  tafte,  imagina¬ 
tion  is  fufFered  to  roam,  as  in  fleep,  with¬ 
out  control.  Wonder  is  the  paffion  of  ra¬ 
vages  and  of  ruftics  ;  to  raife  which,  no¬ 
thing  is  neceffary  but  to  invent  giants  and 
magicians,  fairy- land  and  inchantment. 
The  earlieft  exploits  recorded  of  warlike 
nations,  are  giants  mowing  down  whole 
armies,  and  little  men  overcoming  giants  j 
witnefs  Joannes  Magnus,  Torfeus,  and  o- 
ther  Scandinavian  writers.  Hence  the  ab- 
furd  romances  that  delighted  the  world  for 
ages,  which  are  now  funk  into  contempt 
every  where.  The  more  fupernatural  the 
fadfs  related  are,  the  more  is  wonder 
raifed  ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  wonder,  is  the  tendency  to  belief  among 
the  vulgar  (a).  Madame  de  la  Fayette  led 
the  way  to  novels  in  the  prefent  mode. 
She  was  the  firft  who  introduced  fenti- 
ments  inftead  of  wonderful  adventures, 
and  amiable  men  inftead  of  bloody  heroes. 
In  fubftituting  diftreffes  to  prodigies,  fhe 
made  a  difcovery,  that  perfons  of  tafte  and 
feeling  are  more  attached  by  compaffioa 
than  by  wonder. 

(a)  Elements  of  Criticifm,  vol.  j.  p.  'j6j.  edit.  j. 
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By  the  improvement  of  our  rational  fa¬ 
culties,  truth  and  nature  came  to  bear 
fWay  :  incredible  fictions  were  banifhed  : 
a  remaining  bias,  however,  for  wonder  pa¬ 
ved  the  way  to  bombaft  language,  turgid 
fimiles,  and  forced  metaphors.  The  Song 
of  Solomon,  and  many  other  Afiatic  com- 
pofitions,  afford  examples  without  end  of 
fuch  figures.  Thefe  are  commonly  attri¬ 
buted  to  force  of  imagination  in  a  warm 
climate  ;  but  a  more  extenfive  view  will 
{how  this  to  be  a  miltake.  In  every  cli¬ 
mate,  hot  and  cold,  the  figurative  ftyle  is 
carried  to  extravagance,  during  a  certain 
period  in  the  progrefs  of  writing ;  a  rtyle 
that  is  relifhed  by  all  at  firft,  and  conti¬ 
nues  to  delight  many,  till  it  yield  to  a  tafte 
polifhed  by  long  experience  (a).  Even  in 
the  bitter-cold  country  of  Iceland,  we  are 
at  no  lots  for  examples.  A  rainbow  is 
termed  Bridge  of  the  gods  :  gold,  leats  of 
Frya:  the  earth  is  termed  Daughter  of 
Night ,  the  vejfel  that  floats  upon  Ages ;  and 
herbs  and  plants  are  her  hair ,  or  \itr  fleece. 
Ice  is  termed  the  great  bridge :  a  (hip,  horfe 
of  the  floods.  Many  authors  foolifhly  coo- 
jedlure,  that  the  Hurons  and  fome  other 

(c)  Elements  of  Criticifm,  vol.  *.  p.  1 84.  *84.  edit,  f 
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neighbouring  nations,  are  of  Afiatic  ex- 
traftion  ;  becaufe, ,  like  the  Afiatics,  their 
difcourfe  is  highly  figurative. 

The  national  progrefs  of  morality  is 
flow :  the  national  progrefs  of  tafte  is 
flower.  In  proportion  as  a  nation  polilhes 
and  improves  in  the  arts  of  peace,  tafte 
ripens.  The  Chinefe  had  long  enjoyed  a 
regular  fyftem  of  government,  while  the 
Europeans  were  comparatively  in  a  chaos  j 
and  accordingly  literary  compofitions  in 
China  were  brought  to  perfection  more 
early  than  in  Europe.  In  their  poetry 
they  indulge  no  incredible  fables,  like 
thofe  of  Ariofto  or  the  Arabian  Tales: 

9 

but  commonly  feleCt  fuch  as  afford  a  good 
moral.  Their  novels,  like  thofe  of  the 
moft  approved  kind  among  us,  treat  of 
misfortunes  unforefeen,  unexpected  good 
luck,  and  perfons  finding  out  their  real 
parents.  The  Orphan  of  China,  compo- 
fed  in  the  fourteenth  century,  furpafles  far 
any  European  play  of  that  early  period. 
But  good  writing  has  made  a  more  rapid 
progrefs  with  us  ;  not  from  fuperiority  of 
talents,  but  from  the  great  labour  the  Chi¬ 
nefe  muft  undergo,  in  learning  to  read  and 
write  their  own  language.  The  Chinefe 

'  .  ..  .  tragedy 
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tragedy  is  indeed  languid,  and  not  fuffi- 
ciently  interefting,  which  M.  Voltaire  a- 
fcribes  to  want  of  genius.  With  better 
reafon  he  might  have  afcribed  it  to  the 
nature  of  their  government,  lo  well  con¬ 
trived  for  preferving  peace  and  order,  a:> 
to  afford  few  examples  of  lurprifing  events, 
and  little  opportunity  for  exerting  manly 

£1  1  £  O 1 S 

A  nation  cannot  acquire  a  tafte  for  ridi¬ 
cule  till  it  emerges  out  of  the  lavage  ftate. 
Ridicule,  however,  is  too  rough  ior  refined 
manners:  Cicero  difcovers  in  Plautus  a 
happy  talent  for  ridicule,  and  peculiar  de¬ 
licacy  of  wit  ;  but  Horace,  who  figured 
in  the  court  of  Auguftus,  eminent  for  de¬ 
licacy  of  tafte,  declares  againft  the  low 
roughnefs  of  that  autnor  s  raillery  (#)• 
The  fame  Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  Papirius 
Pcetus,  complains  that  by  the  influx  of 
foreigners  the  true  Roman  humour  was 
loft.  It  was  not  the  influx  ot  foreigners, 
but  the  gradual  progrefs  of  manners  fioni 
the  rough  to  the  pohthcd.  i  ne  high  but  — 
iefque  ftyle  prevails  commonly  in  the  pe¬ 
riod  between  barbarity  and  pohtenefs,  in 

(r?)  Elements  of  Criticifm,  cliap.  2,  part  2. 

Vol.  I.  c  c  which 
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whicn  a  tafte  fomewhat  improved  dif- 
covers  the  ridicule  of  former  manners. 
Rabelais  in  France,  and  Butler  in  Eng¬ 
land,  are  illuftrious  examples.  Dr  Swift 

is  our  lateft  burlefque  writer,  and  probably 
is  the  3aft. 

Emmation  among  a  multitude  of  fmall 
Rates  in  Greece,  was  enflamed  by  their 
puohc  games  :  by  that  means  tafte  ripened, 
and  the  line  arts  were  promoted.  Tafte 
refines  gradually,  and  is  advanced  toward 
perredtion  oy  a  diligent  ftudy  of  beautiful 
productions.  Rome  was  indebted  to  Greece 
xor  that  delicacy  of  tafte  which  figured 
curing  tne  reign  of  Auguftus,  elpecialiy  in 
i . '-era i  y  cotnponuons.  But  tafte  could  not 
tong  nourith  in  a  defpotic  government:  fo 
jovy  had  the  Roman  tafte  fallen  in  the  reign 
or  tne  Emperor  Hadrian,  that  nothing 
would  pleafe  him  but  to  fupprefs  Homer, 
and  in  his  place  to  inftall  a  filly  Greek 
poet,  named  Antimachus . 

Ine  northern  barbarians  who  defolated 
the  Roman  empire,  and  revived  in  fome 
meafure  the  favage  ftate,  occafioned  a  wo- 
fui  decay  of  tafte.  Pope  Gregory  the 
Great,  ft  ruck  with  the  beauty  of  fome 
Saxon  youths  expofed  to  fale  in  Rome, 
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afked  to  what  country  they  belonged.  Be¬ 
ing  toid  they  were  Angles,  he  faid  that 
they  ought  more  properly  to  be  denomi¬ 
nated  angels ;  and  that  it  was  a  pity  To 
beautiful  a  countenance  fliould  cover  a 
mind  devoid  of  grace.  Hearing  that  the 
name  of  their  province  was  Deiri ,  a  di- 
viiion  of  Northumberland,  “  Deiri !”  re¬ 
plied  he,  “  excellent :  they  are  called  to 
“  the  mercy  of  God  from  his  anger  [de 
“  ira\P  Being  alfo  told,  that  Alla  was 
the  king  of  that  province,  “  Alleluia,'3 
cried  he,  “  We  muft  endeavour  that  the 
“  praifes  of  God  be  fung  in  their  coun- 
“  try.”  Puns  and  conundrums  pa  fled 
in  ignorant  times  for  fterling  wit.  Pope 
Gregory  VII.  anno  1080,  prefented  to  the 
Emperor  Rodolph  a  crown  of  gold,  with 
the  following  infcription,  Petra  dedit  Pe¬ 
tra,  Petrus  diadema  Rodolpho,  Miferably 
low  muft  tafte  have  been  in  that  period, 
when  a  childilh  play  of  words  was  reliihed  as 
a  proper  decoration  for  a  ferious  folemnity. 

Pope  Innocent  III.  anno  1207,  made  a 
prefent  of  jewels  to  John  King  of  Eng¬ 
land,  accompanied  with  the  following  let¬ 
ter,  praifed  by  Pere  Orleans  as  full  of  fpirit 
and  beauty.  “  Confider  this  prefent  with 

“  refpedfc 
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e>  refpedt  to  form,  number,  matter,  and 
“  colour.  1  he  circular  figure  of  the  ring 
“  denotes  eternity,  which  has  neither  be- 
“  ginning  nor  end.  And  by  that  figure 
“  your  mind  will  be  elevated  from  things 
41  terreftrial  to  things  celeftial.  The  num- 
“  ber  of  four,  making  a  fquare,  denotes 
!<  the  firmnefs  of  a  heart,  proof  againft 
“  both  adverfity  and  profperity,  efpecially 
t$  when  lupported  by  the  four  cardinal  vir- 
“  tues,  juftice,  ftrength,  prudence,  andtem- 

44  perance-  By  the  gold,  which  is  the  me- 
“  tal  of  the  ring,  is  denoted  wifdom,  which 
*£  excels  among  the  gifts  of  Heaven,  as 
5!  gold  docs  among  metals.  Thus  it  is 
“  faid  of  the  Meffiahj  that  the  fpirit  of 
“  wifdom  fhall  reft  upon  him  :  nor  is  there 
!S  any  thing  more  neceflary  to  a  king, 
“  which  made  Solomon  requeft  it  from 
“  God  preferably  to  all  other  goods.  As 
e!  to  the  colour  of  the  ftones,  the  green  of 
“  the  emerald  denotes  faith  ;  the  purity 

of  the  faphire,  hope  ;  the  red  of  the 
“  granite,  charity  ;  the  clearnefs  of  the 
5£  topaz,  good  vrorks.  You  have  therefore 
il  in  the  emerald  what  will  increafe  your 
“  faith  ;  in  the  faphire,  what  will  encou- 

45  rage  you  to  hope  ;  in  the  granite,  what 
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“  will  prompt  you  to  love  ;  in  the  topaz, 

«  what  will  excite  you  to  aCt ;  till,  having 
“  mounted  by  degrees  to  the  perfection  or 
“  all  the  virtues,  you  come  at  laft  to  fee 
“  the  God  of  gods  in  the  celeftial  Sion. 

The  famous  golden  bull  of  Germany, 
digefted  anno  1356  by  Bartolus,  a  celebra¬ 
ted  lawyer,  and  intended  for  a  mafter-piece 
of  compofition,  is  replete  with  wild  con¬ 
ceptions,  without  the  leaft  regard  to  truth, 
propriety,  or  connection.  It  Degins  witn 
an  apoftrophe  to  Pride,  to  Satan,  to  Cholei, 
and  to  Luxury  :  it  afferts,  that  there  mult 
be  feven  ele&ors  for  oppofing  the  feveti 
mortal  fins :  the  fall  of  the  angels,  terre- 
ftrial  paradife,  Pompey,  and  Ctefar,  are  in¬ 
troduced  ;  and  it  is  faid,  that  Germany  is 
founded  on  the  Trinity,  and  on  the  three 
theological  virtues.  What  can  be  more 
puerile  !  A  fermon  preached  by  the  Bifhop 
of  Bitonto,  at  the  opening  of  the  council 
of  Trent,  excels  in  that  mode  of  compofi¬ 
tion.  He  proves  that  a  council  is  necef- 
fary  ;  becaufe  feveral  councils  have  extir¬ 
pated  herefy,  and  depofed  kings  and  em¬ 
perors  ;  becaufe  the  poets  aiTernble  councils 
of  the  gods  ;  becaufe  Mofcs  writes,  that  at 
the  creation  of  man,  and  at  confounding 

the 
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the  language  of  the  giants,  God  adted  in 
the  manner  of  a  council;  becaufe  religion 
has  three  heads,  dodrine,  facraments,  and 
charity,  and  that  thefe  three  are  termed  a 
council.  He  exhorts  the  members  of  the 
council  to  ft  rift  unity,  like  the  heroes  in 
the  1  rojan  horfe.  He  aflerts,  that  the  gates 
of  paradife  and  of  the  council  are  the  fame ; 
that  the  holy  fathers  Ihould  fprinkle  their 
dry  hearts  with  the  living  water  that  flow¬ 
ed  from  it  ;•  and  that  otherwife  the  Holy 
Ghoft  vrould  open  their  mouths  like  thofe 
of  Balaam  and  Caiaphas  (a).  James  I,  of 
Britain  dedicates  his  Declaration  againft 
Vorftius  to  our  Saviour,  in  the  following 
words  :  “  To  the  honour  of  our  Lord 

“  and  Saviour  Jefus  Chrift,  the  eternal  Son 
“  of  the  eternal  Father,  the  only  Thean- 
“  thropos,  mediator,  and  reconciler  of  man- 
“  kind  ;  in  fign  of  thankfulnefs,  his  mod 
“  humble  and  obliged  fervant,  James,  by 
“  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  Great  Britain, 

“  France,  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the 
“  Faith,  doth  dedicate  and  confecrate  this 
his  Declaration.”  Funeral  orations  were 
fome  time  ago  in  fafhion.  Regnard,  who 
was  in  Stockholm  about  the  year  1680, 
(a)  Father  Paul’s  hiftory  of  Trent,  lib.  1. 
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heard  a  funeral  oration  at  the  burial  of  a 
fervant-maid.  The  prieft,  after  mention¬ 
ing  her  parents  and  the  place  of  her  birth, 

praifed  her  as  an  excellent  cook,  and  en¬ 
larged  upon  every  ragout  that  fhe  made  in 
perfedtion.  She  had  but  one  fault,  he  faid, 
which  was  the  halting  her  difhes  too  much  ; 
but  that  fhe  fhowed  thereby  her  prudence, 
of  which  fait  is  the  fymbol  ;  a  ftroke  of 
wit  that  probably  was  admired  by  the 
audience.  Funeral  orations  are  out  of 
fafhion  :  the  futility  of  a  trite  panegyric 
purchafed  with  money,  and  indecent  flat¬ 
tery  in  circumftances  that  require  fincerity 
and  truth,  could  not  long  ftand  againft 
improved  tafte.  The  yearly  fealt  of  the 
afs  that  carried  the  mother  of  God  into 
Egypt,  was  a  moft  ridiculous  farce,  high¬ 
ly  relifhed  in  the  dark  ages  of  Chriftianity. 

See  the  defeription  of  that  feaft  in  Vol¬ 
taire’s  General  Hiftory  {a).  -  I 

-  The  public  amufements  of  our  forefa¬ 
thers,  fhow  the  groffnefs  of  their  tafle  af¬ 
ter  they  were  reduced  to  barbarifm  by  the  ' 

Goths  and  Vandals.  The  plays  termed 
Myjieries ,  becaufe  they  were  borrowed 
from  the  feriptures,  indicate  gtrofs  man- 

{a)  Chap.  78.  1 
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ners,  as  well  as  infantine  tafte ;  and  yet  in 
France,  not  farther  back  than  three  or  four 
centuries,  thefe  Myfteries  were  fuch  fa¬ 
vourites  as  conftantly  to  make  a  part  at  e~ 
very  public  feftival.  In  a  Spanifh  play  or 
myftery,  Jefus  Chrift  and  the  devil,  ridi- 
culoully  drafted,  enter  into  a  difpute  a- 
bout  fome  point  of  controverfy,  are  en- 
Samed,  proceed  to  blows,  and  finifli  the 
entertainment  with  a  faraband.  The  re¬ 
formation  of  religion,  which  roufed  a  fpi- 
xit  of  inquiry,  banifhed  that  amufement, 
not  only  as  low  but  as  indecent.  A  lort 
of  plays  fucceeded,  termed  Moralities^  lefs 
indecent  indeed,  but  little  preferable  in 
point  of  compofition.  Thefe  Moralities 
have  alfo  been  long  banifhed,  except  in 
Spain,  where  they  ftill  continue  in  vogue. 
The  devil  is  commonly  the  hero  :  nor  do 
the  Spaniards  make  any  difficulty,  even 
in  their  more  regular  plays,  to  introduce 
fupernatural  and  allegorical  beings  upon 
the  fame  ftage  with  men  and  women. 
The  Cardinal  Colonna  carried  into  Spain 
a  beautiful  buft  of  the  Emperor  Caligula. 
In  the  war  about  the  fucceffion  of  Spain, 
after  the  death  of  its  king  Charles  II.  Lord 
Gallway,  upon  a  painful  fearch,  found 
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clock. 

lathe  days  of  our  unpolifhed  forefa¬ 
thers,  who  were  governed  by  pnJe  as 
well  as  by  hatred,  princes  and  men  of  lam., 
entertained  a  changeling,  diftinguifhed  by 
the  name  of  fool;  who  being  the  butt  of 
their  filly  jokes,  flattered  their  felf-conceit. 
Such  amufement,  no  lefs  grofs  than  inhu¬ 
man,  could  not  (how  its  face  even  in  the 
dawn  of  tafte  :  it  was  rendered  lefs  infipid 
and  lefs  inhuman,  by  entertaining  one  of 
real  wit,  who,  under  difguife  of  a  fool, 
was  indulged  in  the  moft  fatirical  truths. 
Upon  a  further  purification  of  tafte,  it 
was  difcovered,  that  to  draw  amufement 
from  folly,  real  or  pretended,  is  bftov'« 
the  dignity  of  human  nature.  i.viore  re¬ 
fined  amufements  were  invented,  fuch  as 
balls,  public  fpedtacles,  gaming,  and  fo- 
ciety  with  women.  Paralites,  defcrioeci 
by  Plautus  and  Terence,  were  of  fuch  a 
rank  as  to  be  permitted  to  dine  with  gen¬ 
tlemen  ;  and  yet  were  lo  deipicable  as 
be  the  butt  of  every  mans  joke,  ihey 
were  placed  at  the  lower  end  of  the  taoie  ; 
and  the  guefts  diverted  themfelves  with 
daubing  their  faces,  and  even  kicking  and 
Vol.  I.  Dd  cuffing 
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cuffing  them  ;  all  which  was  patiently 
i'orne  for  the  fake  of  a  plentiful  meal. 
I  hey  rei enabled  the  fools  and  clowns  of 
later  times,  being  equally  intended  to  be 
laughed  at :  but  the  parafite  profeffion 
ihows  grofler  manners  ;  it  being  fhock- 
ingly  indelicate  in  a  company  of  gentle¬ 
men  to  abufe  one  of  their  own  number, 
however  contemptible  in  point  of  charac¬ 
ter. 

Pride,  which  introduced  fools,  brought 
dwarfs  alfo  into  fafhion.  In  Italy,  that 
tafte  was  carried  to  extravagance.  “  Be- 
41  ing  at  Rome  in  the  year  1566,”  fays  a 
french  writer,  “  I  was  invited  by  Cardi- 
nal  Vitelli  to  a  feaft,  where  we  were 
ferved  by  no  fewer  than  thirty- four 
“  dwarfs,  mo  ft  of  them  horribly  diftort- 
“  ed.”  Was  not  the  tafte  of  that  Cardi¬ 
nal  horribly  diftorted  ?  The  fame  author 
adds,  that  Francis  I.  and  Henry  II.  Kings 
of  France,  had  many  dwarfs  :  one  named 
Great  j~obnt  was  the  leaft  ever  had  been 
feen,  except  a  dwarf  at  Milan,  who  was 
carried  about  in  a  cape. 

In  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  no 
fort  of  commerce  was  carried  on  in  Europe 
but  in  markets  and  fairs.  Artificers  and 
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manufacturers  were  difperfed  through  the 
country,  and  fo  were  monafteries  ;  the 
towns  being  inhabited  by  none  but  clergy¬ 
men,  and  thofe  who  immediately  depend¬ 
ed  on  them.  The  nobility  lived  on  theii 
eftates,  unlefs  when  they  followed  the 
court.  The  low  people  were  not  at  liber¬ 
ty  to  defert  the  place  of  their  birth  :  the 
•villain  was  annexed  to  the  el!  ate,  and  to  . 
JJave  to  the  perion  of  his  lord.  Slavery 
foftered  rough  manners  ;  and  there  could 
be  no  improvement  in  manners,  noi  m 
tafte,  where  there  was  no  fociety.  Of  ail 
the  polite  nations  in  Europe,  the  Englifh 
were  the  lateft  of  taking  to  a  town-life  ; 
and  their  progrefs  in  tafte  and  manners  has 
been  proportionally  iiovv. 

Our  celebrated  poet  Ben  johnfton  lived 
at  a  time  when  turgid  conceptions  and 
hombaft  language  were  highly  relifhed  ; 
and  bis  cornpofitions  are  in  the  perfection 
of  that  tafte,  witnefs  the  quotations  from 
him  in  Elements  of  Criticifm  ( a ).  He  w*as 
but  too  faithfully  imitated  by  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  and  other  writers  of  that  age. 
We  owe  to  Dryden  the  dawn  of  a  better 

(a)  Vol.  I.  p.  244,  edit.  5. 
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tafte.  For  though  the  mode  of  writing  in 
his  time  led  him  to  the  bombaft,  yet  a  juft 
imitation  of  nature  frequently  breaks  forth, 
efpecially  in  his  later  compofitions.  And, 
as  nature  will  always  at  laft  prevail,  the 
copies  of  nature  given  by  that  eminent 
writer  were  highly  relilhed,  produced  ma¬ 
ny  happy  imitations,  and  in  time  brought 
about  a  total  revolution  of  tafte,  which 
kept  pace  with  that  of  government,  both 
equally  happy  for  this  nation.  Here  is  a 
fair  dedudion  of  the  progrefs  of  tafte  in 
Britain.  But,  according  to  that  progrefs, 
what  {hall  be  faid  of  the  immortal  Shake- 
fpeare,  in  whofe  works  is  difplayed  the 
perfedion  of  tafte  ?  Was  not  his  appear¬ 
ance  at  leaft  a  century  too  early  ?  Such 
events  happen  lometimes  contrary  to  the 
ordinary  progrefs.  This  was  the  cafe  of 
Roger  Bacon,  as  well  as  of  Shakefpeare  : 
they  were  blazing  ftars  that  gave  but  a 
temporary  luftre,  and  left  the  world  as 
void  of  light  as  before.  Ben  Johnfon,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  and  even  Beaumont  and  Het- 
cher,  were  greater  national  favourites  than 
Shakefpeare ;  and,  in  the  fame  manner, 
the  age  before,  Lucan  was  ranked  above 
Virgil  by  every  critic.  By  the  fame  bad 
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tafte,  the  true  fublime  of  Milton  was  little 
relifhed  for  more  than  half  a  century 
after  Paradife  Loft  was  pubiifhed.  Ill- 
fated  Shakefpeare  !  who  appeared  in  an 
age  unworthy  of  him.  1  hat  divine  wri¬ 
ter,  who,  merely  by  force  of  genius, 
fo  ’far  furpafled  his  cotemporaries,  how 
far  would  he  have  furpafled  even  him- 
felf,  had  he  been  animated  with  the 
praifes  fo  juftly  bellowed  on  him  in  later 
times  ?  We  have  Dryden’s  authority,  that 
tafte  in  his  time  was  coniiderably  refined  : 

a  They  who  have  bed  facceeded  on  the  hage, 

<C  Have  dill  conform'd  their  genius  to  their  age. 

Thus  Johndon  did  mechanic  humour  (how, 

“  When  men  were  dull,  and  converfation  low. 
a  Then  comedy  was  faultlefs,  but  'twas  coarfe  : 

Cobb's  Tankard  wras  a  jed,  and  Otter's  Horle. 
a  Fame  then  was  cheap,  and  the  fil'd  comer  fpec  2 
u  And  they  have  kept  it  fince  by  being  dead. 

“  But  were  they  now  to  write,  when  critics  weigh 
«  Each  line  and  ev'ry  word  throughout  a  play, 
cc  None  of  them,  no  not  Johnfon  in  his  height, 

<4  Could  pafs  without  allowing  grains  for  weight. 

«  If  love  and  honour  now  are  higher  rais'd, 

«  It's  not  the  poet,  but  the  age  is  prais’d  : 

“  Wit’s  now  arriv’d  to  a  more  high  degree, 

“  Our  native  language  more  refin’d  and  free. 

Our  ladies  and  our  men  now  {peak  more  wit 
In  converfation,  than  thofe  poets  writ.” 

The 
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The  high  opinion  Dryden  had  of  himfelf 
and  of  his  age,  breaks  out  in  every  line. 
Johnfon  probably  had  the  fame  opinion  of 
hiinl'elf  and  of  his  age  :  the  prefent  age  is 
not  exempted  from  that  bias ;  nor  will  the 
next  age  be,  though  probably  maturity  in 
tafte  will  be  ftill  later.  We  humble  our- 
felves  before  the  ancients,  who  are  far  re¬ 
moved  from  us ;  but  not  to  foar  above  our 
immediate  predeceffors,  would  be  a  fad 
mortification.  Many  fcenes  in  Dryden’s 
plays,  if  not  lower  than  Cobb’s  Tankard 
or  Otter’s  Horfe,  are  more  out  of  place. 
In  the  Wild  Gallant ,  the  hero  is  a  wretch 
conftantly  employed,  not  only  in  cheating 
his  creditors,  but  in  cheating  his  miftrefs, 
a  lady  of  high  rank  and  fortune.  And 
how  abfurd  is  the  fcene,  where  he  con¬ 
vinces  the  father  of  his  miftrefs,  that  the 
devil  had  got  him  with  child  !  The  cha¬ 
racter  of  Sir  Martin  Marall  is  below  con¬ 
tempt.  The  fcenes  in  the  fame  play,  of  a 
bawd  inftruCting  one  of  her  novices  how 
to  behave  to  her  gallants,  and  of  the  novice 
praCtifing  her  leftons,  are  perhaps  not  low¬ 
er  than  Cobb’s  Tankard  or  Otter’s  Horfe, 
but  furely  they  are  lefs  innocent. 


It 
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It  is  common  to  fee  people  fond  of  a 
new  fafliion,  vainly  imagining  that  tafte  is 
greatly  improved.  Difguifed  diflies  are  a 
fort  ofbaftard  wit,  like  turrets  jutting  out 
at  the  top  of  a  building.  Such  diflies  were 
lately  in  high  fafliion,  without  having  even 
the  flender  merit  of  being  a  new  fafliion. 
They  prevailed  in  the  days  of  Charles  II. 
as  we  learn  from  one  of  Dryden’s  plays. 
Ay,  it  look’d  like  variety,  till  we  came 
to  tafte  it ;  there  were  twenty  feveral 
diflies  to  the  eye,  but  in  the  palate  no¬ 
thing  but  fpices.  I  had  a  mind  to  eat 
of  a  pheafant ;  and,  fo  foon  as  I  got  it 
into  my  mouth,  I  found  I  was  chewing 
“  a  limb  of  cinnamon;  then  I  went  to  cut 
a  piece  of  kid,  and  no  fooner  it  had 
touched  my  lips,  but  it  turn’d  to  red 
pepper  :  at  laft  I  began  to  think  myfelf 
“  another  kind  of  Midas,  that  every  thing 
“  I  had  touched  ftiould  be  turned  to  fpice.” 

Portugal  was  riling  in  power  and  fplen- 
dor  when  Camoens  wrote  the  Lufiad ;  and, 
with  refpe£t  to  the  mulic  of  verfe,  it  has 
merit.  The  author,  however,  is  far  from 
fhining  in  point  of  tafte.  He  makes  a 
ftrange  jumble  of  Heathen  and  Chriftian 
Deities,  “  Gama,”  obferves  Voltaire, 
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st  in  a  ftorm  addrefles  his  prayers  to  Chrift, 

“  but  it  is  Venus  who  comes  to  his  relief.” 
Voltaire’s  obfervation  is  but  too  well 
founded.  In  the  firft  book,  Jove  fu tu¬ 
rnons  a  council  of  the  gods,  which  is  de- 
fcribed  at  great  length,  for  no  earthly 
purpofe  but  to  {how  that  he  favoured  the 
Portuguefe.  Bacchus,  on  the  other  hand, 
declares  againft  them  upon  the  following 
account,  that  he  himfelf  had  gained  im¬ 
mortal  glory,  as  conqueror  of  the  Indies  ; 
which  would  be  eclipfed  if  the  Portuguefe 
fhould  alfo  conquer  them.  A  Moorifh 
commander  having  received  Gama  with 
fmiles,  but  with  natred  in  his  neart,  the 
poet  brings  down  Bacchus  from  heaven  to 
confirm  the  Moor  in  his  wicked  purpofes ; 
which  would  have  been  perpetrated,  had 
not  Venus  interpofed  in  Gama’s  behalf. 
In  the  fecond  canto,  Bacchus  feigns  him¬ 
felf  to  be  a  Chriftian,  in  order  to  deceive 
the  Portuguefe  ;  but  Venus  implores  her 
father  Jupiter  to  proteffc  them.  And  yet, 
after  all,  I  am  loth  to  condemn  an  early 
writer  for  introducing  Heathen  Deities  as 
adors  in  a  real  hiftory,  when,  in  the  age 
of  Lewis  XIV.  celebrated  for  refinement 
of  tafte,  we  find  French  writers,  Boileau 
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in  particular,  guilty  fometimes  of  the  fame 
abfurdity  {a). 

At  the  meeting  arm.  1520  near  Calais  be¬ 
tween  Francis  I.  of  France  and  Henry  VIII. 
of  England,  it  is  obferved  by  feveral  French, 
writers,  that  the  French  nobility  difplayed 
more  magnificence,  the  Englilh  more  tafte. 
If  fo,  the  alteration  is  great  fince  that  time: 
France  at  prefent  gives  the  law  to  the  red 
of  Europe  in  every  matter  of  tafte,  gar¬ 
dening  alone  excepted.  At  the  fame  time, 
though  tafte  in  France  is  more  correct  than 
in  any  other  country,  it  will  bear  ftill  fome 
purification.  The  fcene  of  a  clyfter-pipe 
in  Moliere  is  too  low  even  for  a  farce;  and 
yet  to  this  day  it  is  a&ed,  with  a  fewr  fof- 
tenings,  before  the  molt  polite  audience  in 
Europe  *. 

In  Elements  of  Criticifm  (£)  feveral  cau- 

fes 

[a)  Elements  of  Criticifm,  chap.  22.  (k)  Chap.  25* 

*  No  nation  equals  tlie  French  in  drefs,  houfe- 
hold  furniture,  watches,  fnufF-boxes,  and  in  toys  of 
every  kind.  The  Italians  have  always  excelled  in 
architecture  and  painting,  the  Englifh  in  gardening. 
How  are  fuch  national  differences  to  be  explained  ? 
A  nation,  like  an  individual,  may  be  difpofed  to 
grand  objects,  which  fwell  the  mind.  A  nation,  like, 
an  individual,  may  relifh  things  neat,  pretty,  and 

Vol,  I*  E  e  elegant. 
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fes  are  mentioned  that  may  retard  tafte 
in  its  progrefs  toward  maturity,  and  that 
may  give  it  a  retrograde  motion  when  it  is 
in  maturity.  There  are  many  biaffes,  both 
natural  and  acquired,  that  tend  to  miflead 
perfons  even  of  the  beft  tafte.  Of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  inftances  are  without  number.  1  fe- 
led  one  or  two,  to  fhow  what  influence 
even  the  flighted  circumftances  have  on 
tafte.  The  only  tree  beautiful  at  all  iea- 
fons  is  the  holly  :  in  winter,  its  deep  and 
fhining  green  entitles  it  to  be  the  queen  of 
the  grove  :  in  fummer,  this  colour  com¬ 
pletes  the  harmonious  mixture  of  {hades* 
lb  pleafmg  in  that  feafon  !  Mrs  D— —  is 
lively  and  fociable.  She  is  eminent  above 
mod  of  her  fex  for  a  correct  tafte,  difplayed 
not  only  within  doors  but  in  the  garden 
and  in  the  field.  Having  become  miftrefs 
of  a  great  ho ufe  by  matrimony,  the  moil 
honourable  of  all  titles,  a  group  of  tall 
hollies,  which  had  long  obfcured  one  or 
the  capital  rooms,  loon  attracted  her  eye. 

elegant,  And  if  a  tafte  of  any  kind  happen  once  to 
prevail  among  men  of  figure,  it  foon  turns  general. 
The  verdure  of  the  fields  in  England  invites  a  poliih* 
ing  hand. 


She 
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glie  t00k  an  averfion  to  a  holly,  and  was 
not  at  cafe  till  the  group  was  extirpated. 

Such  a  bias  is  perfectly  harmlefs.  What 
follows  is  not  lo.  The  Oxonians  chi- 
liked  the  great  Newton,  became  he 
educated  at  Cambridge;  and  they  favoured 
X book  writ  again*  hi,,.  That  bias, 

I  hope,  has  not  come  down  to  the  prefent 

time.  .  ,  , 

Refinement  of  tafte  in  a  nation,  is  al¬ 
ways  accompanied  with  refinement  ot 
manners:  people  accuftbmed  to.  behold 
order  and  elegance  in  public  buildings  and 
public  gardens,  acquire  urbanity  in  private. 

But  it  is  irkfome  to  trudge  long  in  a  beaten 
track,  familiar  to  all  the  world;  and  there¬ 
fore,  leaving  what  is  faid  above,  like  a  fta- 
tue  curtailed  of  legs  and  arms,  I  fiaften  to 

the  hiftory  of  the  fine  arts. 

Ufeful  arts  paved  the  wav  to  fine  arts. 
Men  upon  whom  the  former  had  beftowed 
every  convenience,  turned  their  thoughts 
to  the  latter.  Beauty  was  ft u died  in  ob- 
jeds  of  fight ;  and  men  of  tafte  attached 
themfelves  to  the  fine  arts,  which  multi¬ 
plied  their  enjoyments  and  improved  then 
benevolence.  Sculpture  and  painting*^ 

made  an  early  figure  in  Greece;  whica 

afforded 
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afforded  plenty  of  beautiful  originals  to  be 
copied  in  thefe  imitative  arts.  Statuary,  a 
more  fimple  imitation  than  painting,  was 
fooner  brought  to  perfection :  the  ftatue 
of  Jupiter  by  Phidias,  and  of  Juno  by  Po- 
jycletes,  though  the  admiration  of  all  the 
V/orld,  were  executed  long  before  the  art 
of  light  and  fhade  was  known.  Appollo- 
dorus,  and  Zeuxis  his  difciple,  who  flou- 
rifhed  in  the  fifteenth  Olympiad,  were  the 
R.ft  who  figured  in  that  art.  Another  caufe 
concurred  to  advance  ftatuary  before  paint¬ 
ing  in  Greece,  namely,  a  great  demand  for 
ftatues  of  their  gods.  Architecture,  as  a 
nne  art,  made  a  flower  progrefs.  Pro¬ 
portions,  upon  which  its  elegance  chiefly 
depends,  cannot  be  accurately  afcertained 
but  by  an  infinity  of  trials  in  great  build- 
ings .  a  model  cannot  be  relied  on  ;  for  a 
large  and  a  fmaii  bunding,  even  of  the 
fame  form,  require  different  proportions. 

*  Gardening  made  a  flill  flower  progrefs 
thaQ  architecture :  tne  palace  of  Alcinoous, 
in  the  feventh  book  of  the  Odyffey,  is 
grand,  and  highly  ornamented;  but  his 
garden  is  no  better  than  what  we  term  a 
kitchen-garden.  Gardening  has  made  a 
great  progrefs  in  England.  In  France,  na^ 

Jure 
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ture  is  facrificed  to  conceit.  The  gardens 
ofVerfailles  deviate  from  nature  no  lefs 
than  the  hanging  gardens  at  Babylon.  In 
Scotland,  a  tafte  is  happily  commenced  for 
neat  houfes  and  ornamented  fields;  and 
the  circumftances  of  the  people  make  it 
probable,  that  tafte  there  will  improve 
gradually  till  it  arrive  at  perfe&ion.  Few 
gentlemen  in  Scotland  can  afford  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  London ;  and  fuppofing  them  to 
pafs  the  winter  in  a  provincial  town,  they 
return  to  the  occupations  of  the  country 
with  redoubled  ardor.  As  they  are  fafe 
from  the  corruption  of  opulence,  nature 
will  be  their  guide  in  every  plan ;  and  the 
very  face  of  their  country  will  oblige  them 
to  follow  nature;  being  diverfified  with 
hills  and  plains,  rocks  and  rivers,  that  re¬ 
quire  nothing  but  polifhing.  It  is  no  un- 
plealing  profpe£t,  that  Scotland  may  in  a 
century,  or  fooner,  compare  with  England; 
not,  indeed,  in  magnificence  of  country- 
feats,  but  in  fweetnefs  and  variety  of  con¬ 
cordant  parts. 

The  ancient  churches  in  this  ifland  can¬ 
not  be  our  own  invention,  being  unfit  for 
a  cold  climate.  The  vaft  fpace  they  oc¬ 
cupy,  quantity  of  ftone,  and  gloominefs 
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by  excluding  the  fun,  afford  a  refrefhing 
coolnefs,  and  fit  them  for  a  hot  climate. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  they  have  been 
copied  from  the  mofques  in  the  fouth  of 
Spain,  ereded  there  by  the  Saracens. 
Spain,  when  poffeffed  by  that  people,  was 
the  centre  of  arts  and  fciences,  and  led  the 
fafhion  in  every  thing  beautiful  and  mag¬ 
nificent. 

From  the  fine  arts  mentioned,  we  pro¬ 
ceed  to  literature.  It  is  agreed  among  all 
antiquaries,  that  the  firft  writings  were  in 
verfe,  and  that  profe  was  of  a  much  later 
dale.  The  firft  Greek  who  wrote  in  profe, 
was  Pherecides  Syrus :  the  firft  Roman, 
was  Appius  Csecus,  who  compofed  a  de¬ 
clamation  againft  Pyrrhus.  1  he  four 
books  of  Chatah  Bhade,  the  facred  book 
of  Hindoftan,  are  compofed  in  verfe  ftan- 
zas  ;  and  the  Arabian  compositions  in 
profe  followed  long  after  thofe  in  verfe. 
To  account  for  that  lingular  fadt,  many 
learned  pens  have  been  employed ;  but 
without  fuccefs.  By  fome  it  has  been  urged, 
that  as  memory  is  the  only  record  of  events 
where  writing  is  unknown,  hiftory  origi¬ 
nally  was  compofed  in  verfe  for  the  fake 

of  memory.  This  is  not  fatisfadtory.  To 

undertake 
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undertake  the  painful  talk  of  compofing 
in  verfe  for  the  fake  of  memory,  would 
require  more  forefight  than  ever  was  ex¬ 
erted  by  a  barbarian  ;  not  to  mention  that 
other  means  were  ufed  for  preferving  the 
memory  of  remarkable  events,  a  heap  of 
ftones,  a  pillar,  or  other  object  that  catches 
the  eye.  The  account  given  by  Longinus 
is  more  ingenious.  In  a  fragment  of  his 
treatife  on  verfe,  the  only  part  that  remains, 
he  obferves,  “  that  meafure  or  verfe  be- 
u  longs  to  poetry,  becaufe  poetry  repre- 
ec  fents  tbe  various  paffions  with  their  Ian- 
“  puaee ;  for  which  reafon  the  ancients, 
“  in  their  ordinary  difcourfe,  delivered 
“  their  thoughts  in  verfe  rather  than  in 
profe.”  Longinus  thougnt,  tnat  ‘*n>- 
ciently  men  were  more  expofed  to  acci¬ 
dents  and  dangers,  than  when  they  were 
protected  by  good  government  and  by  for¬ 
tified  cities.  But  he  feems  not  to  have 
cotifidered,  that  fear  and  gsief,  infpired 
by  dangers  and  misfortunes,  are  better 
fuited  to  humble  profe  than  to  elevated 
verfe.  I  add,  that  however  natural  poe¬ 
tical  diction  may  be  when  one  is  animated 
with  any  vivid  paffion,  it  is  not  fuppofable 

that  the  ancients  never  wrote  nor  fpoke 

but 
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but  when  excited  by  paflion.  Their  hi- 
ftory,  their  Jaws,  their  covenants,  were 
certainly  not  compofed  in  that  tone  of 
mind. 

An  important  article  in  the  progrefs  of 
the  fine  arts,  which  writers  have  not  fuffi- 
ciently  attended  to,  will,  if  I  miftake  not, 
explain  this  myftery.  The  article  is  the 
profeflion  of  a  bard,  which  fprung  up  in 
early  times  before  writing  was  known, 
and  died  away  gradually  as  writing  turned 
more  and  more  common.  The  curiofity 
of  men  is  great  with  refped  to  the  tranfac- 
tions  of  their  forefathers  ;  and  when  fuch 
tranfadtions  are  defcribed  in  verfe,  accom— 
panied  with  mufic,  the  performance  is  en¬ 
chanting.  An  ear,  a  voice,  fkill  in  in- 
ftrumental  mufic,  and  above  all  a  poeti¬ 
cal  genius,  are  requifite  to  excel  in  that 
complicated  art.  As  fuch  talents  are  rare, 
the  few  that  poffeffed  them  were  highly 
efteemed;  and  hence  the  profeflion  of  a 
bard,  which,  befide  natural  talents,  re¬ 
quired  more  culture  and  exercife  than  any 
other  known  art.  Bards  were  capital  per- 
fons  at  every  feftival  and  at  every  folem- 
nity.  Their  fongs,  which,  by  recording 
the  atchievements  of  kings  and  heroes,  a- 

nimated 
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nimated  every  hearer,  mu  ft  have  been  the 
entertainment  of  every  warlike  nation. 
We  have  Hefiod’s  authority,  that  in  his 
time  bards  were  as  common  as  potters  or 
joiners,  and  as  liable  to  envy.  Demodo- 
cus  is  mentioned  by  Homer  as  a  cele¬ 
brated  bard  {a)  ;  and  Phemius,  another 
bard,  is  introduced  by  him  deprecating 
the  wrath  of  Ulyffes,  in  the  following 

words : 

«  O  king!  to  mercy  be  thy  foul  inclined* 
a  And  fpare  the  poet’s  ever* gentle  kmd. 
u  A  de*d  like  this  thy  future  fame  would  wrong, 
a  For  dear  to  gods  and  men  is  facred  long. 

Self-taught  I  fing :  by  heav’n,  and  heav’n  alone* 

«  The  genuine  feeds  of  poefy  are  fown  $ 

««  And  (what  the  gods  bellow)  the  lofty  lay, 

«  To  gods  alone,  and  godlike  worth,  we  pay* 

Save  then  the  poet,  and  thyfeif  reward  ; 

«  ’Tis  thine  to  merit,  mine  is  to  record.” 

Cicero  reports,  that  at  Roman  feftivals  an* 
ciently,  the  virtues  and  exploits  of  their 
great  men  were  fang  (/>).  The  fame  cu* 
Horn  prevailed  in  Peru  and  Mexico,  as  ws 
learn  from  Garcilaffo  and  other  authors. 

(a)  OdyfTey,  b.  8. 

(b)  Tufculan  Qneftions,  lib^  4,  N°  3,  &  4. 

3?  f  Strabo 
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Strabo  (a)  gives  a  very  particular  account 
of  the  Ga'lic  bards.  The  following  quo¬ 
tation  is  from  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (£), 
“  Bardi  quidem  fortia  virorum  illuftrium 
<s  fadta,  heroicis  compofita  verfibus,  cum 
“  dulcibus  lyrae  modulis,  cantitarunt.’* 
We  have  for  our  authority  Father  Gobien, 
that  even  the  inhabitants  of  the  Marian 
iflands  have  bards,  who  are  greatly  admi¬ 
red,  becaufe  in  their  fongs  are  celebrated 
the  feats  of  their  anceftors.  There  are 
traces  of  the  fame  kind  among  the  Apala- 
chites  in  North  America  *.  And  we  fhall 
fee  afterward  (c),  that  in  no  other  part  of 

the 

t 

(a)  Lib.  4.  (b)  Lib.  15.  cap.  9. 

( c )  Sketch  6.  Progrefs  of  Manners. 

*  The  fir  ft  feal  that  a  young  Greenlander  catches 
is  made  a  feaft  for  the  family  and  neighbours.  The 
young  champion,  during  the  repaft,  defcants  upon 
his  addrefs  in  catching  the  animal :  the  guefls  ad¬ 
mire  his  dexterity,  and  extol  the  flavour  of  the  meat. 
Their  only  mufic  is  a  fort  of  drum,  which  accom¬ 
panies  a  fong  in  praife  of  feal- catching,  in  praife  of 
their  anceftors,  or  in  welcoming  the  iunJs  return  to 
them.  Here  are  the  rudiments  of  the  bard-profef- 
fion,  The  fong  is  made  for  a  chorus,  as  many  of 
our  ancients  fongs  are.  Take  the  following  ex¬ 
ample  : 


«  The 
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the  world  were  bards  more  honoiued  than 

in  Britain  and  Scandinavia. 

Bards  were  the  only  hiftorians  be; ore 
writing  was  introduced.  Tacitus  0)  > 

that  the  fongs  of  the  German  bards  were 
their  only  annals.  And  Joannes  Magnus, 
Archbilhop  of  Upfal,  acknowledges,  that 
in  compiling  his  hiftory  of  the  ancient 
Goths,  he  had  no  other  records  but  the 
fongs  of  the  bards.  As  thefe  fongs  made 
an  illuftrious  figure  at  every  feftival,  they 
were  conveyed  in  every  family  by  patents 
to  their  children;  and  in  that  manner  wci g 
kept  alive  before  writing  was  know  ,1. 

The  invention  of  writing  made  a  change 


in  the  bard-profeffion.  it  is  now  an  a- 
greed  point,  that  no  poetry  is  fit  to  be 
accompanied  with  mi 


fic.  but  what 


The  welcome  fun  returns  again, 
ct  Amna  a] ah,  ajah,  ah-hul 
a  A.nd  brings  us  weather  hue  and  -tan, 

< s  Amna  ajah,  ajah,  ali-hu  ! 

The  bard  lings  the  fir  ft  and  third  lines,  accompanv  uig 
k  with  his  drum,  and  with  a  fort  of  dance.  The  other 
lines,  termed  the  burden  of  the  fong,  are  lung  by  tnu 
guefts. 

(#)  De  Moribus  Gcrmanorum,  cap.  2. 


fimple : 
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fimple :  a  complicated  thought  or  defcrip- 
tion  requires  the  utmoft  attention,  and 
leaves  none  for  the  mufic ;  or  if  it  divide 
the  attention,  it  makes  but  a  faint  impref- 
fion  (a).  The  fimple  operas  of  Quinault 
bear  away  the  palm  from  every  thing  of 
the  kind  compofed  by  Boileau  or  Racine. 
But  when  a  language,  in  its  progrefs  to 
maturity,  is  enriched  with  variety  of 
phrafes  fit  to  exprefs  the  moft  elevated 
thoughts,  men  of  genius  afpire  to  the 
higher  firams  ox  poetry,  leaving  mufic 
and  fong  to  the  bards  :  which  diftinguifh- 
Co  the  profeflion  or  a  poet  from  that  of  a 
bard.  Homer,  in  a  lax  fenfe,  may  be 
termed  a  bard ;  for  in  that  character  he 
ftrolled  from  feaft  to  feaft.  But  he  was 
not  a  bard  in  the  original  fenfe :  he  in¬ 
deed  recited  his  poems  to  crowded  audi¬ 
ences  j  but  his  poems  are  too  complex  for 
mufic,  and  he  probably  did  not  fing  them, 
nor  accompany  them  with  the  lyre.  The 
1  rovadores  of  Provence  were  bards  in  the 
original  fenfe ;  and  made  a  capital  figure 
in  days  ot  ignorance,  when  few  could 
read,  and  fewer  write.  In  later  times  the 


(a)  See  Elements  of  Criticifm,  vol.  2.  Appendix, 
article  33. 
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fongs  of  the  bards  were  taken  down  in 
writing,  which  gave  every  one  accefs  to 
them  without  a  bard  ;  and  the  profeffion. 
funk  by  degrees  into  oblivion.  Among 
the  highlanders  of  Scotland,  reading  ana 
writing  in  their  own  tongue  is  not  com¬ 
mon  even  at  prefent ;  and  that  circum- 
ftance  fupported  long  the  bard- profeffion 
among  them,  after  being  forgot  among 
neighbouring  nations.  Offian  was  the  moll 
celebrated  bard  in  Caledonia,  as  Homer  was 
in  Greece  *. 

From  the  foregoing  hlftorical  deduction, 
the  reader  will  difcover  without  my  affif- 
tance  why  the  firft  writings  were  in  verfe. 
The  fongs  of  the  bards,  being  univerfal  fa¬ 
vourites,  were  certainly  the  firft  compo- 
fitions  that  writing  was  employed  upon: 
they  would  be  carefully  collected  by  lUe 

*  The  multitude  are  ftruck  with  what  is  new  and 
fplendid,  but  feidom  continue  long  in  a  wrong  tafte. 
Voltaire  holds  it  to  be  a  Itrong  teftimony  for  the 
Gierufaleme  Liberata,  that  even  the  gondoliers  in 
Venice  have  it  moltly  by  heart ;  and  that  one  no 
fooner  pronounces  a  ftanza  than  another  carries  it 
on.  Offian  has  the  fame  teftimony  in  his  favour: 
there  are  not  many  highlanders,  even  of  the  lowell 
rank,  but  can  repeat  long  paflages  out  of  his  works. 


mod 
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moft  Skilful  writers,  in  order  to  preferve 
them  in  perpetual  remembrance.  The 
following  part  of  the  progrefs  is  equally 
obvious.  People  acquainted  with  no  writ¬ 
ten  compofitions  but  what  were  in  verfe, 
compofed  in  verfe  their  laws,  their  religi¬ 
ous  ceremonies,  and  every  memorable  trans¬ 
action.  But  when  fubjeds  of  writing  mul¬ 
tiplied,  and  became  more  and  more  invol¬ 
ved,  when  people  began  to  reafon,  to  teach, 
and  to  harangue,  they  were  obliged  to  de- 
fcend  to  mumble  prole :  for  to  confine  a 
writer  or  Speaker  to  verfe  in  handling  Sub¬ 
jects  of  that  nature,  would  be  a  burden 
unfupportable. 

The  profe  compofitions  of  early  hifto- 
rians  are  all  of  them  dramatic.  A  writer 
deftitute  of  art  is  naturally  prompted  to 
relate  fads  as  he  Saw  them  performed :  he 
introduces  his  perfonages  as  fpeaking  and 
conferring ;  and  relates  only  what  was 
aded  and  not  fpoken  *  The  hiftorical 
books  of  the  Old  Teftament  are  compofed 
in  that  mode ;  and  So  addided  to  the  dra- 

*  Low  people  to  this  day  tell  their  ftory  in  dia- 
logue,  as  ancient  writers  did,  and  for  the  fame  rea¬ 
fon.  They  relate  things  as  they  faw  and  heard 
them. 


made 
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matic  are  the  authors  of  thefe  books,  that 
they  frequently  introduce  God  himfelf  in¬ 
to  the  dialogue.  At  the  lame  titnc,  the 
fimplicity  of  that  mode  is  happily  iiuted  to 
the  poverty  of  every  language  in  its  early 
periods.  The  dramatic  mode  has  a  deli¬ 
cious  effect  in  exprefling  fentiments,  and 
every  thing  that  is  Ample  and  tender  (yi). 
Take  the  following  inftance  of  a  low  inci¬ 
dent  becoming  by  that  means  not  a  little 
interefting.  Naomi  having  loft  her  hufband 
and  her  two  fons  in  foreign  parts,  and  pur  - 
poflng  to  return  to  the  land  or  her  fore¬ 
fathers,  faid  to  her  two  daughters-m-law, 

“  Go,  return  each  to  her  mother’s  houfe : 

“  the  Lord  deal  kindly  with  you,  as  ye 
“  have  dealt  with  the  dead,  and  with  me. 
«  The  Lord  grant  you  that  you  may  find 
«  each  of  you  in  the  houfe  of  her 
“  hufband.  Then  fhe  kified  them:  and 
“  they  lift  up  their  voice  and  wept.  And 
“  they  faid  unto  her,  Surely  we  will  re-. 
<{  turn  with  thee  unto  thy  people.  Ann 
“  Naomi  faid.  Turn  again,  my  daughters : 
“  why  will  ye  go  with  me  ?  are  there  yet 
“  any  more  hufbands  in  my  womb,  that 
u  they  may  be  your  hufbands?  Turn  again. 
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6‘  my  daughters,  go  your  way,  for  I  am 
“  t0°  old  to  have  an  hufband :  if  l  fhould 
“  1  have  hope,  if  I  fhould  have  a  huf- 

es  band  alfo  to  night,  and  fhould  alfo  bear 
“  fons ;  would  ye  tarry  for  them  till  they 
were  grown  ?  would  ye  flay  for  them 
“  from  having  hufbands?  nay,  my  daugh- 
“  ters ;  for  it  grieveth  me  much  for  your 
“  fakes,  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  is  gone 
“  out  againft  me.  And  they  lift  up  their 
“  voice  and  wept  again :  and  Orpah  killed 

“  her  mother-in-law,  but  Ruth  clave  un- 

* 

5t  to  her.  And  fhe  faid,  Behold,  thy  fifler- 
“  in-law  is  gone  back  unto  her  people, 
“  and  unto  her  gods  :  return  thou  after 
“  thy  fifter-in-law.  And  Ruth  faid,  Intreat 
t5  me  not  to  leave  thee,  or  to  return  from 
“  following  after  thee :  for  whither  thou 
“  goefl,  I  will  go;  and  where  thou  lodgeft 
“  I  will  lodge:  thy  people  fhall  be  my  peo- 
“  pie,  and  thy  God  my  God ;  where  thou 
“  died,  will  I  die,  and  there  will  I  be  bu» 
**  ried :  the  Lord  do  fo  to  me,  and  more 
“  alfo,  if  ought  but  death  part  thee  and 
u  me.  When  fhe  faw  that  fhe  was  fled— 
“  faftly  minded  to  go  with  her,  then  fhe 
u  left  fpeaking  unto  her. 

“  So  they  two  went  until  they  came  to 

61  Beth-2ehem, 
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45  Beth-lehem.  And  it  came  to  pafs  when 
44  they  were  come  to  Beth-lehem,  that  ad 
44  the  city  was  moved  about  them,  and 
«  they  faid,  Is  this  Naomi  ?  And  the  faid 
44  unto  them,  Call  me  not  Naomi,  cad  me 
44  Mara :  for  the  Almighty  hath  dealt 
44  very  bitterly  with  me.  I  went  out  full, 

44  and  the  Lord  hath  brought  me  home 
44  ac-ain  empty  t  why  then  call  ^e  me  Na* 

44  omi,  feeing  the  Lord  hath  teftified  a- 
“  gainft  me,  and  the  Almighty  hath  af- 
44  Aided  me  ?  So  Naomi  returned,  and 
44  Ruth  the  Moabitefs  her  daughter-in-law 
“  with  her,  which  returned  out  of  the 
44  country  of  Moab  :  and  they  came  to 
“  Beth-lehem  in  the  beginning  of  barley- 
44  harveft. 

“  And  Naomi  had  a  kinfman  of  her 
44  hufband’s,  a  mighty  man  of  wealth,  of 
44  the  family  of  El  imelech  ;  and  his  name 
“  was  Boaz.  And  Ruth  the  Moabitefs 
44  faid  unto  Naomi,  Let  me  now  go  to  the 
“  field,  and  glean  ears  of  corn  after  him. 
14  in  whofe  fight  I  (hall  find  grace.  And 
44  fhe  faid  unto  her,  Go,  my  daughter. 
64  And  fhe  went,  and  came,  and  gleaned 
44  in  the  field  after  the  reapers  :  and  her 
54  hap  was  to  light  on  a  part  of  the  field 
Yol.  I.  G  g  44  belonging 
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belonging  unto  Boaz,  who  was  of  the 
<k  kindred  of  Elimelech. 

“  And  behold,  Boaz  came  from  Beth¬ 
lehem,  and  faid  unto  the  reapers.  The 
Lord  be  with  you  :  and  they  anfwer- 
ed  him,  The  Lord  bids  thee.  Then 
t£  Lid  Boaz  unto  his  fervant  that  was  fet 
over  the  reapers,  vv  hofe  damfei  is  this  ? 
“  And  the  fervant  that  was  fet  over  the 
reapers  anfwered  and  faid,  It  is  the 
“  Moabitifli  damfel  that  came  hack  with 
“  Naomi,  out  of  the  country  of  Moab  : 
“  and  Are  faid,  I  pray  you,  let  me  glean, 
“  and  gather  after  the  reapers,  amongft 
“  the  (heaves  :  fo  (he  came,  and  hath  conti- 
a  nued  even  from  the  morning  until  now, 
that  fee  tarried  a  little  in  the  houfe. 
“  1  hen  faid  Boaz  unto  Ruth,  Heard! 
“  thou  not,  my  daughter  ?  Go  not  to 
glean  in  another  field,  neither  go  from 
“  hence,  but  abide  here  fall  by  my  mai- 
dens.  Let  thine  eyes  be  on  the  field 
t£  that  they  do  reap,  and  go  thou  after 
“  them  :  have  I  not  charged  the  young 
st  men,  that  they  filial!  not  touch  thee  ? 
i{  and  when  thou  art  athirft,  go  unto  the 
4‘  veffels,  and  drink  of  that  which  the 
“  young  men  have  drawn.  Then  ihe  fell 

“  on 

•ki  -- 
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£{  on  her  face,  and  bowed  herfelf  to  the 
“  ground,  and  faid  unto  him,  Why  have 
“  1  found  grace  in  thine  eyes,  that  thou 
f‘  fhouldft  take  knowledge  of  me,  feeing 
“  I  am  a  ftranger  ?  And  Boaz  anfwered 
«  and  faid  unto  her,  It  hath  fully  been 
fhewed  me  all  that  thou  half  uone  unto 
«  thy  mother-in-law  fince  the  death  of 
“  thine  hufband  :  and  how  thou  haft  left 
“  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  and  the 
“  land  of  thy  nativity,  and  art  come  unto 
“  a  people  which  thou  kneweft  not  here¬ 
sy  tofore.  The  Lord  recompenfe  thy 
«  work,  and  a  full  reward  be  given  thee 
“  of  the  Lord  God  of  Ifrael,  under  whole 
“  wines  thou  art  come  to  truft.  Then  fhe 

O 

6t  faid,  Let  me  find  favour  in  thy  fight, 
my  lord,  for  that  thou  hart  comforter 
«  me,  and  for  that  thou  haft  fpoken 
“  friendly  unto  thine  handmaid,  though 
I  be  not  like  unto  one  of  thine  hand- 
«  maidens.  And  Boaz  faid  unto  her,  At 
“  meal-time  come  thou  hither,  and  eat  of 
“  the  bread,  and  dip  thy  morfel  in  the 
£t  vinegar.  And  fhe  fat  befide  the  reap- 
£t  ers :  and  he  reached  her  parched  corn, 
e£  and  fhe  did  eat,  and  was  fufficed,  and 
“  left.  And  when  fhe  was  rifen  up  to 

“  glean, 
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gieans  Boaz  commanded  his  young  men, 
faying,  Let  her  glean  even  among  the 
a  fheaves,  and  reproach  her  not.  And  let 
laii  alfo  fome  01  the  handfuls  o f  purpofe 
for  her,  and  leave  them,  that  fhe  may 
"  glean  them,  and  rebuke  her  not.  So  lire 
u  gleaned  in  the  field  until  even,  and  beat 
44  out  that  (he  had  gleaned  :  and  it  was  a- 
l’£  bout  an  ephah  of  barley. 

“  And  fhe  took  it  up,  and  went  into  the 
u  city  :  and  her  mother-in-law  faw  what 
44  fhe  had  gleaned  :  and  fhe  brought  forth, 
44  and  gave  to  her  that  fhe  had  referved, 
44  after  fire  was  fufiiced.  And  her  mother- 
“  in-law  laid  unto  her,  Where  haft  thou 
“  gleaned  to  day  r  and  where  wroughteft 
thou  ?  blefl'ed  be  he  that  did  take  know- 
64  ledge  of  thee.  And  fire  fnewed  her 
44  mother-in-law  with  whom  fhe  had 
44  wrought,  and  faid,  The  man’s  name 
115  with  whom  I  wrought  to  day,  is  Boaz, 
64  And  Naomi  faid  unto  her  daughter-in- 
si  law,  Bleffed  be  he  of  the  Lord,  whs 
44  hath  not  left  off  his  kindnefs  to  the  li- 
“  ving  and  to  the  dead.  And  Naomi  faid 
44  unto  her,  The  man  is  near  of  kin  unto 
44  us,  one  of  cur  next  kinfmen.  And  Ruth 
u  the  Moabitefs  faid.  He  faid  unto  me  al- 

W  —  * 
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fo,  Thou  {halt  keep  fall  by  my  young 
men,  until  they  have  ended  ali  my  bar- 
veft.  And  Naomi  laid  unto  Ruth  her 
daughter-in-law.  It  is  good,  my  daugh¬ 
ter,  that  thou  go  out  with  his  maidens, 
that  they  meet  thee  not  in  any  other 
field.  So  Ihe  kept  faft  by  the  maidens 
of  Boaz  to  glean,  unto  the  end  of  bar- 
ley-harveft,  and  of  wheat-bar  veil:  ;  and 
dwelt  with  her  mother-in-law. 

“  Then  Naomi  her-mother-in-law  faic 
unto  her,  My  daughter,  final!  I  not  feek 
reft  for  thee,  that  it  may  be  well  with 
thee  ?  And  now  is  not  Boaz  or  our 
kindred,  with  whofe  maidens  thou 
waft  ?  Behold,  he  winnoweth  barley  to 
night  in  the  threlhing-floor.  Walk 
thyfelf  therefore,  and  anoint  thee,  and 
put  thy  raiment  upon  thee,  and  get 
thee  down  to  the  floor  i  but  make  not 
thyfelf  known  unto  the  man,  until  he 
fiha.ll  have  done  eating  and  drinking. 
And  it  final  1  be  when  he  lieth  down,  that 
thou  fin  alt  mark  the  place  where  he  lhali 
lie,  and  thou  lhalt  go  in,  and  uncover 
his  feet,  and  lay  thee  down,  and  he  will 
tell  thee  what  thou  (halt  do.  And  Die 

“  laid 
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4C  faid  unto  her,  AH  that  thou  fayeft  unto 
me,  I  will  do. 

44  And  the  went  down  unto  the  floor, 
and  did  according  to  all  that  her  mo- 
“  ther-in-law  bade  her.  And  when  Boaz 
84  had  eaten  and  drunk,  and  his  heart  was 
“  merry,  he  went  to  lie  down  at  the  end 
of  the  heap  of  corn  :  and  fire  came  foft- 
64  ly,  and  uncovered  his  feet,  and  laid  her 

44  down. 

44  And  it  came  to  pafs  at  midnight,  that 
the  man  was  afraid,  and  turned  him™ 
cs  felf :  and  behold,  a  woman  lay  at  his 
84  feet.  And  he  faid,  Who  art  thou  ?  And 

45  fire  anfwered,  I  am  Ruth  thine  hand- 

e;  maid  :  fpread  therefore  thy  Ikirt  over 

84  thine  handmaid,  for  thou  art  a  near 

84  kinfman.  And  he  faid,  Bleifed  be  thou 

44  of  the  Lord,  my  daughter  :  for  thou 

81  haft  fhewed  more  kindnefs  in  the  latter 

» 

84  end,  than  at  the  beginning,  inafmuch 
44  as  thou  followedft  not  young  men,  wire- 
44  ther  poor  or  rich.  And  now'-,  my 
84  daughter,  fear  not,  I  will  do  to  thee  all 
t£  that  thou  required  :  for  all  the  city  of 
44  my  people  doth  know,  that  thou  art  a 
44  virtuous  woman.  And  now  it  is  true, 
44  that  I  am.  thy  near  kinfman  :  howbeit 

54  there 
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it  ^ere  is  a  kin  An  an  nearer  than  I.  Tarry 
«  this  night,  and  it  (hall  be  in  the  morn- 
‘s  ing,  that  if  he  will  perform  unto  thee 
the  part  of  a  kinfman,  well,  let  him  do 
“  the  kinfman’s  part  ;  but  if  he  will  not 
u  (jQ  the  part  of  a  kinfman  to  thee,  then 
U  wiii  I  do  the  part  of  a  kinfman  to  thee, 

«  as  the  Lord  iiveth  :  He  down  until  the 

ss  morning. 

«  And  (he  lay  at  his  feet  until  the  mora¬ 
ls  ing  ;  and  (he  rofe  up  before  one  could 
ss  know  another.  And  he  faid,  Let  it  net 
(.4  he  known  that  a  woman  came  into  the 
«  floor.  Alfo  he  faid,  Bring  the  vail  that 
u  thou  haft  upon  thee,  and  hold  it.  And 
“  when  (he  held  it,  he  meafured  fix  mea- 
ct  fures  of  barley,  and  laid  it  on  her  i  ana 
“  fhe  went  into  the  city.  And  when  (he 
“  came  to  her  mother-in-law,  (lie  faid, 

•  c 

44  Who  art  thou,  my  daughter  ?  And  (he 
44  told  her  all  that  the  man  had  done  to 
44  her.  And  (lie  faid,  Theie  fix  meafures 
44  of  barley  gave  he  me  ;  for  he  faid  to  me, 
44  Go  not  empty  unto  thy  mother-in-law. 
44  Then  faid  ffte,  Sit  dill,  my  daughter, 
44  until  thou  know  how  the  matter  will 

i4  fall :  for  the  man  will  not  be  in  reft, 

*4  until 
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“  untii  he  have  finilhed  the  thing  this 
“  day. 

I  hen  went  Boaz  up  to  the  gate,  and 
45  fat  him  down  there  :  and  behold,  the 
45  kinfman  of  whom  Boaz  fpake,  came 
iS  by  ;  unto  whom  he  faid,  Ho,  fuch  a 
is  one,  turn  afide,  fit  down  here.  And 
,s  he  turned  afide,  and  fat  down.  And  he 
45  took  ten  men  of  the  elders  of  the  city, 
*'  and  faid,  Sit  ye  down  here.  And  they 
45  fat  down.  And  he  faid  unto  the  kinf- 
“  man,  Naomi  that  is  come  again  out  of 
u  the  country  of  Moab,  felleth  a  parcel  of 
44  land,  which  was  our  brother  Elime- 
44  lech’s.  And  I  thought  to  advertife  thee, 
“  faying,  Buy  it  before  the  inhabitants, 
44  and  before  the  elders  of  my  people.  If 

44  thou  wilt  redeem  it,  redeem  it ;  but  if 

45  thou  wilt  not  redeem  it,  then  tell  me 
14  that  I  may  know  :  for  there  is  none  to 
44  redeem  it  befide  thee,  and  I  am  after 

thee.  And  he  faid,  I  will  redeem  it. 
54  Then  faid  Boaz,  What  day  thou  buyeft 
H  the  field  of  the  hand  of  Naomi,  thou 
“  mult  buy  it  alfo  of  Ruth  the  Moabitefs, 
il  the  wife  of  the  dead,  to  raife  up  the 
“  name  of  the  dead  upon  his  inheritance. 
ef  And  the  kinfman  faid,  I  cannot  redeem 
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£c  it  for  myfelf,  leR  I  mar  mine  own  In- 
“  heritance  :  redeem  thou  my  right  to 
«  thy  felf,  for  I  cannot  redeem  it.  Now 
“  this  was  the  manner  in  former  time  in 
“  Ifrael,  concerning  redeeming,  and  con- 
11  cermng  changing,  foi  to  confirm  tul 
(l  things:  A  man  plucked  off  his  ihoe,  and 
ts  gave  it  to  his  neighbour  :  and  this  was 
“  a  teftimony  in  Ifrael.  lherefoie  tae 
“  kinfman  faid  unto  Boaz,  Buy  it  for  thee: 

“  fo  he  drew  off  his  fhoe.  And  Boaz  faid 
“  unto  the  elders,  and  unto  ail  the  people, 
t£  Ye  are  witneffes  this  day,  that  1  have 
55  bought  all  that  was  Elimelech’s,  and  a  ! 

4<  that  was  Ghilioffs,  and  Ivl a h  1  o n  s,  o. 
“  the  hand  of  Naomi.  Moreover,  Ruth 
£t  the  Moabitefs,  the  wife  of  Mahlon,  have 
41  I  purchafed  to  be  my  wile,  to  raife  up 
u  the  name  of  the  dead  upon  his  inheri- 
“  tance,  that  the  name  of  the  dead  be  not 
41  cut  off  from  among  his  brethren,  and 
c‘  from  the  gate  of  his  place  :  ye  are  wit- 
44  neffes  this  day.  And  all  the  people  that. 
“  were  in  the  gate,  and  the  elders  faid,  We 
“  are  witneffes :  The  Lord  make  the  wo- 
“  man  that  is  come  into  thine  houfe,  like 
24  Rachel,  and  like  Leah,  which  two  did 
<!  build  the  houfe  of  Ifrael  :  and  do  thou 
Vol.  L  II  h  “  worthily 
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worthily  in  Ephratah,  and  be  famous 
in  Beth-Iehem.  And  let  thy  houfe  be 
like  the  houfe  of  Pharez  (whom  Tamar 
bate  unto  Judah)  of  the  feed  which  the 

Lord  fhall  give  thee  of  this  yountr  wo- 
man. 

So  Boaz  took  Ruth,  and  fhe  was  his 
wife  :  and  when  he  went  in  unto  her, 
“  the  Lord  gave  her  conception,  and  fhe 
bare  a  fon.  And  the  women  faid  unto 
Naomi,  BletTed  be  the  Lord,  which 
hath  not  left  thee  this  day  without  a 
“  kinfman,  that  his  name  may  be  famous 
in  Israel.  And  he  fhall  be  unto  thee  a 
“  reftorer  of  thy  life,  and  a  nourifher  of 
thine  old  age:  for  thy  daughter-in-law 
i;  which  loveth  thee,  which  is  better  to 
thee  than  feven  fons,  hath  born  him. 
“  And  Naomi  took  the  child,  and  laid  it 
in  her  bofom,  and  became  nurfe  unto 
it  (a). 

The  dramatic  mode  is  far  from  being  fo 
agreeable  in  relating  bare  hiftorical  facts. 
Lake  the  following  example. 

“  W  herefore  Nathan  fpake  unto  Bath- 
c<  fheba  the  mother  cf  Solomon,  faying. 
Haft  thou  not  heard  that  Adonijah  the 

R-iJtli  i.  8. — iv.  1 6, 
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“  fon  of  Haggith  doth  leign,  and  David 
«  our  lord  knoweth  it  not?  Now  therc- 
«  fore  come,  let  me,  I  pray  thee,  give 
«  thee  counfel,  that  thou  mayft  fave  thine 
«  own  life,  and  the  life  of  thy  fon  Solo- 
<<  mon.  Go,  and  get  thee  in  unto  king 

«  David,  and  fay  unto  him,  Didft  not  thou, 

«  ray  lord  O  king,  fwear  unto  . thine  liand- 
“  maid,  faying,  Affuredly  Solomon  thy 
«  fon  (hall  reign  after  me,  and  he  fhall  lit 
«  upon  my  throne  ?  Why  then  doth  Ado- 
“  nijah  reign?  Behold,  while  thou  yet 
“  talked  there  with  the  king,  I  will  alfo 
“  come  in  after  thee,  and  confirm  thy 

“  words. 

“  And  Bath-fheba  went  in  unto  the 
«  kin?,  into  the  chamber :  and  the  king 
“  v;as  very  old  ;  and  Abifhag  the  Shu- 
“  nammite  miniftered  unto  the  king.  And 
«  Bath-fheba  bowed,  and  did  obeifance 
«  unto  the  king:  and  the  king  faid,  What 
“  wouldd  thou  ?  And  fhe  faid  unto  him, 
14  My  lord,  thou  fwared  by  the  Lord  th  y 
“  God  unto  thine  handmaid,  faying,  Ai- 
44  furedly  Solomon  thy  Ion  fir  all  reign  af 
44  ter  me,  and  he  fhall  fit  upon  my  throne: 
44  and  now  behold,  Adonijah  reignetn  ; 

44  and  now  my  lord  the  king,  thou  know- 

(l  eft 
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eft  it  not.  And  he  hath  flain  oxen,  and 
iat  cattle,  and  fheep  in  abundance,  and 
itaih  called  all  the  ions  of  the  king*,  and 
Abiathai  the  pneft,  and  Joab  the  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  hoft :  but  Solomon  thy  fer- 
vant  hath  he  not  called.  And  thou, 
my  lord  Q  king,  the  eyes  of  all  Ifrael 
“  are  upon  thee,  that  thou  fhouldft  tell 
them  who  (hall  fit  on  the  throne  of  my 
' °rd  the  king  after  him.  Otherwife  it 
iiiail  come  to  pafs,  when  my  lord  the 
“  king  frail  ileep  with  his  fathers,  that  I 

and  my  fon  Solomon  ihall  be  counted 
H  offenders. 

“  And  lo,  while  flie  yet  talked  with  the 
king,  i^athan  the  prophet  alfo  came  in. 
“  And  they  told  the  king,  faying,  Behold, 
Nathan  the  prophet.  And  when  he  was 
come  in  beiore  the  Icing,  he  bowed  hun- 
“  felf  before  the  king  with  his  face  to  the 
“  ground.  And  Nathan  faid,  my  lord  O 
king,  haft  thou  faid,  Adonijah  ihall 
“  reign  after  me,  and  he  ihall  fit  upon 
my  throne  ?  For  he  is  gone  dowrn  this 
‘‘  day,  and  hath  flain  oxen,  and  fat  cattle., 
and  iheep  in  abundance,  and  hath  call¬ 
ed  a.i  the  king  s  ions,  and  the  captains 
ot  the  faofl,  and  Abiathar  the  prieit ; 

“  and 
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“  atKj  behold,  they  eat  and  drink  before 
“  him,  and  fay,  God  fave  king  Adonijah. 
“  But  me,  even  me  thy  fervant,  and  Za- 
<£  dok  the  prieft,  and  Benaiah  the  fon  of 
“  Jehoiada,  and  thy  fervant  Solomon  hath 
“  he  not  called.  Is  this  thing  done  by 
«  my  lord  the  king,  and  thou  haft  not 
“  fhewed  it  unto  thy  fervant  who  Ihould 
“  fit  on  the  throne  of  my  lord  the  king 
“  after  him  ? 

“  Then  king  David  anfwered  and  faid, 
“  Call  me  Bath-fheba  :  and  fhe  came  in- 
“  to  the  king’s  prefence,  and  flood  before 
“  the  king.  And  the  king  fware,  and 
“  faid,  As  the  Lord  liveth,  that  hath  re- 
“  deemed  my  foul  out  of  all  diftrefs,  even 
“  as  I  fware  unto  thee  by  the  Lord  God 
“  of  Ifrael,  faying,  Aflu redly  Solomon  thy 
a  fon  fhall  reign  after  me,  and  he  fhall 
“  fit  upon  my  throne  in  my  ftead  ;  even 
“  fo  will  I  certainly  do  this  day.  Then 
“  Bath-ftieba  bowed  with  her  face  to  the 
“  earth,  and  did  reverence  to  the  king, 
“  and  faid,  Let  my  lord  king  David  live 
“  for  ever. 

“  And  king  David  faid,  Call  me  Zadok 
“  the  prieft,  and  Nathan  the  prophet,  and 
“  Benaiah  the  fon  of  Jehoiada.  And  they 

“  came 
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65  came  before  the  king.  The  king  alfo 
faid  unto  them,  Take  with  you  the  fer- 
vants  of  your  lord,  and  caufe  Solomon 
my  Ion  to  ride  upon  mine  own  mule, 
“  and  bring  him  down  to  Gihon.  And 
“  let  Zadok  the  prieft,  and  Nathan  the 
51  prophet,  anoint  him  there  king  over 
“  Ifrael:  and  blow  ye  with  the  trumpet, 
“  and  fay,  God  fave  king  Solomon. 
“  Then  ye  fhall  come  up  after  him,  that 
“  he  may  come  and  fit  upon  my  throne; 
st  for  he  fhall  be  king  in  my  head  :  and  I 
“  have  appointed  him  to  be  ruler  over 
“  Ifrael,  and  over  Judah.  And  Benaiah 
“  the  fon  of  Jehoiada  anfwered  the  king, 
“  and  faid,  Amen  :  the  Lord  God  of  my 
“  lord  the  king  fay  fo  too.  As  the  Lord 
hath  been  with  my  lord  the  king,  even 
r,i  fo  be  he  with  Solomon,  and  make  his 
throne  greater  than  the  throne  of  my 
“  lord  king  David.  So  Zadok  the  prieft, 
“  and  Nathan  the  prophet,  and  Benaiah 
u  the  fon  of  jehoiada,  and  the  Cherethites 
“  and  the  Pelethites,  went  down  and 
“  caufed  Solomon  to  ride  upon  king  Da- 
“  vid’s  mule,  and  brought  him  to  Gihon. 
“  And  Zadok  the  prieft  took  an  horn  of 
“  oyl  out  of  the  tabernacle,  and  anointed 

“  Solomon: 
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“  Solomon :  and  they  blew  the  trumpet, 

«  and  all  the  people  faid,  God  fave  king 
“  Solomon.  And  all  the  people  came  up 
“  after  him,  and  the  people  piped  with 
“  pipes,  and  rejoyced  with  great  joy,  fo 
“  that  the  earth  rent  with  the  found  of 
“  them. 

“  And  Adonijah,  and  all  the  guefts  that 
«  were  with  him,  heard  it,  as  they  had 
'  “  made  an  end  of  eating  :  and  when  Joab 
“  heard  the  found  of  the  trumpet,  he 
“  faid,  Wherefore  is  this  noife  of  the  city, 
«  being  in  anuprore?  And  while  he  yet 
“  fpake,  behold,  Jonathan  the  fon  of  A- 
“  biathar  the  prieft  came,  and  Adonijah 
“  faid  unto  him,  Come  in,  for  thou  art  a 
“  valiant  man,  and  bringeft  good  tidings. 
“  And  Jonathan  anfwered  and  faid  to  A- 
“  donijah,  Verily  our  lord  king  David 
“  hath  made  Solomon  King.  And  the 
«  king  has  fent  with  him  Zadok  the  prieft, 
“  and  Nathan  the  prophet,  and  Benaiah 
“  the  fen  of  Jehoiada,  and  the  Cherethites, 
“  and  the  Pelethites,  and  they  have  can- 
“  fed  him  to  ride  upon  the  king’s  mule. 
“  And  Zadok  the  prieft,  and  Nathan  the 
“  prophet  have  anointed  him  king  in  Gi- 
“  hon :  and  they  are  come  up  from  thence 

“  rejoycing, 
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rejoy  cing,  fo  that  the  city  rang  again : 
this  is  the  noife  that  ye  have  heard. 
And  alfo  Solomon  fitteth  on  the  throne 
of  the  kingdom.  And  moreover  the 
“  king’s  fervants  came  to  blefs  our  lord 
“  king  David,  faying,  God  make  the 
“  name  of  Solomon  better  than  thy  name, 
“  and  make  his  throne  greater  than  thy 
“  throne  :  and  the  king  bowed  himfelf 
“  upon  the  bed.  And  alfo  thus  faid  the 
“  king,  Blefled  be  the  Lord  God  of  If- 
“  rael,  which  hath  given  one  to  fit  on  my 
“  throne  this  day,  mine  eyes  even  feeing 
“  it.  And  all  the  guefts  that  were  with 
<!  Adonijah  were  afraid,  and  rofe  up,  and 
“  went  every  man  his  way  (a).” 

In  the  example  here  given  are  found 
frequent  repetitions;  not  however  by  the 
fame  perfon,  but  by  different  perfons  who 
have  occafion  in  the  courfe  of  the  inci¬ 
dents  to  fay  the  fame  things ;  which  is 
natural  in  the  dramatic  mode,  where 
things  are  reprefented  precifely  as  they 
were  tranladted.  In  that  view,  Homer’s 
repetitions  are  a  beauty,  not  a  blemifh  ; 
for  they  are  confined  to  the  dramatic  part, 
and  never  occur  in  the  narrative.  In  the 

(0)  1  Kings,  i.  1 1  —  49. 

I 
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24th  chapter  of  Genefis,  there  is  a  repeti¬ 
tion  precifely  in  the  mariner  of  Homer. 
But  the  dramatic  mode  of  compoiition, 


however  pleafing,  is  tedious  and  intole¬ 
rable  in  a  long  hiftory.  In  the  progrefs 
of  fociety,  new  appetites  and  new  paffions 
arife  5  men  come  to  be  involved  with  each 
other  in  various  connexions ;  incidents 
and  events  multiply,  and  hiftory  becomes 
intricate  by  an  endlels  variety  of  ciicum- 
ftances.  Dialogue,  accordingly,  is  more 
fparingly  ufed,  and  in  hiftory  plain  nar¬ 
ration  is  mixed  with  it.  Narration  is  as 
it  were  fhe  ground- work,  and  dialogue  is 
raifed  upon  it,  like  flowers  in  embroidery. 
Homer  is  admitted  by  all  to  be  the  great 
mafter  in  that  mode  of  compofition.  No¬ 
thing  can  be  more  perfeX  in  that  refpeX 
than  the  Iliad.  The  Odyfley  is  far  infe¬ 
rior  ;  and  to  guard  myfelf  againft  the  cen- 
fure  of  the  undiftinguifhing  admirers  of 
Homer,  a  tribe  extremely  formidable,  I 


call  to  my  aid  a  celebrated  critic,  whofe 
fuperior  tafte  and  judgment  never  was 
difputed.  “  The  Odyffey,”  fays  Longi¬ 
nus,  “  fhows  how  natural  it  is  for  a  writer 
“  of  a  great  genius,  in  his  declining  age, 
“  to  fink  down  to  fabulous  narration ;  for 
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that  Homer  compofed  the  OdyfTey  after 
tsie  Iliad,  is  evident  from  many  circum- 
ftances.  As  the  Ihad  was  compofed 
“  while  his  genius  was  in  its  greateft  vi- 
gour,  the  ftrudure  of  that  work  is  dra- 

1  ‘  , 

matic  and  full  of  adlion  ;  the  OdyfTey, 
“  on  the  contrary,  is  moflly  employed  in 
narration,  proceeding  from  the  cold- 
nefs  of  old  age.  In  that  later  compofi- 
tion,  Homer  may  be  compared  to  the 
fetting  fun,  which  has  ftill  the  fame 
greatnefs,  but  not  the  fame  ardor  or 
force.  We  ice  not  in  the  OdyfTey  that 
“  fublime  of  the  Iliad,  which  conftantly 
proceeds  in  the  fame  animated  tone, 
that  ftrong  tide  of  motions  and  paffions 
flowing  fticceffively  like  waves  in  a 

form.  But  Homer,  like  the  ocean,  is 

.  *  »  \ 

great,  even  when  he  ebbs,  and  lofes 
“  himfelf  in  narration  and  incredible  fic¬ 
tions;  witnefs  his  defeription  of  tem¬ 
pers,  the  adventures  of  Ulyffes  with 
“  Polyphemus  the  Cyclops,  and  many  o- 
“  there  * '  '  '  '  '  ' 

The 
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*  .The  Pilgrim’s  Progref ,  and  Rub  info  ?i  Crnfoe> 
great  favourites  of  the  vulgar,  are  compofed  in  a 
ftyle,  enlivened  like  that  of  Homer,  by  a  proper  mix¬ 
ture 
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Tbr3  narrative  mode  came  in  time  fo  to 
prevail,  that  in  a  long  chain  of  hiltory, 
the  writer  commonly  leaves  off  dialogue 
altogether.  Early  writers  of  that  kind  ap¬ 
pear"  to  have  had  very  little  judgment  in 
diftinguifhing  capital  fads  from  minute 
circumftances,  inch  as  can  be  fupplied  by 
the  reader  without  being  mentioned.  The 
hiftory  of  the  Trojan  war  by  Darts  Phry- 
gius  is  a  curious  inftance  of  that  cold  and 
creeping  manner  of  compofition.  lake 
the  following  paffage.  Hercules  having 
made  a  defccnt  upon  Troy,  flew  King  La- 
omedon,  and  made  a  prefen?  ot  Hefione, 
the  king’s  daughter,  to  Telamon  tns  com¬ 
panion.  Priamus,  who  fucceeded  to  the 
kingdom  of  Troy  upon  the  deatn  or  his 
father  Laomedon,  fent  Antenor  to  demand 
his  lifter  Hefione.  Our  author  proceeds 
in  the  following  manner :  Antenor,  as 

“  commanded  by  Priamus,  took  {hipping, 
“  and  failed  to  Magnefia,  where  Peieus  re- 
“  hded.  Peieus  entertained  him  hofpi- 
“  tably  three  days,  and  the  fourth  day  de- 

ture  of  the  dramatic  and  narrative;  and  upon  that  ac** 
count,  chiefly,  have  been  tranflated  into  feveral  Euro¬ 
pean  languages. 


manded 
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t(  manded  whence  he  came.  Antenor  faid, 
“  that  he  was  ordered  by  Priamus  to  de- 
manci  from  the  Grfeeks,  that  they  fhould 

“  reftore  hlefione.  When  Peleus  heard 
f(  ^is  he  was  angry,  becaufe  it  concerned 
his  family,  Telamon  being  his  brother; 
and  ordered  the  ambaflador  to  depart, 
Antenor,  without  delay,  retired  to  his 
“  fhip,  and  tailed  to  Salamis,  where  Tela- 
44  mon  refided,  and  demanded  of  him,  that 
he  fhould  reftore  Hefione  to  her  brother 
Piiamus,  as  it  was  unjuft  to  detain  fa 
“  long  in  fervitude  a  young  woman  of  roy¬ 
al  birth.  Telamon  anfwered,  that  he  had 
“  done  nothing  to  Priamus ;  and  that  he 
“  would  not  reftore  what  he  had  received 
“  as  a  reward  for  his  valour;'  and  order- 
“  ed  Antenor  to  leave  the  ifland.  Ante- 
“  nor  went  to  Achaia;  and  failing  from 
thence  to  Caftor  and  Pollux,  demanded 
of  them  to  fatisfy  Priamus,  by  reftoring 
“  t0  him  his  fitter  Hefione.  Caftor  and 
Pollux  denied  that  they  had  done  any 
injury  to  Priamus,  but  that  Laomedon 
had  firft  injured  them;  ordering  Amte- 
“  nor  to  depart.  From  thence  he  failed 
“  to  Neftor  in  Pylus,  telling  him  the  eaufe 
“  °h  his  coming;  which  when  Neftor 

“  heard, 


« 
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«  }ieard,  he  begun  to  exclaim,  how  Arne¬ 
tt  nor  durft  fet  his  foot  in  Greece,  feeing 
(C  the  Greeks  were  firft  injured  by  the 
«  Phrygians.  When  Antenor  found  that 
«  he  had  obtained  nothing,  and  that  I  ri¬ 
te  mUs  was  contumelioufly  treated,  he 
“  went  on  ftripboard,  and  returned  home.” 
The  Roman  hiftories  before  the  time  of 
Cicero  are  chronicles  merely.  Cato,  l  a- 
bius  Pidor,  and  Pifo,  confined  themfelves 
to  naked  facts  (a).  In  the  Augujiae  Hifto - 
riae  feriptores  we  find  nothing  but  a  jejune 
narrative  of  fads,  commonly  very  little 
interefting,  concerning  a  degenerate  peo¬ 
ple,  without  a  fingle  incident  that  can  roufe 
the  imagination,  or  exercife  the  judgment. 
The  monkifh  hiftories  are  all  of  them  com- 
pofed  in  the  fame  manner  ■ . 

(a)  Cicero  de  Oratore,  lib.  2.  N°  5. 

*  Euripides,  in  Iris  Phoenicians,  introduces  Ced. 
pus,  under  fentence  of  baniftiment,  and  blind,  calling 
for  his  ftaff,  his  daughter  Antigone  putting  it  m  his 
hand,  and  direaing  every  ftep,  to  keep  him  from 
(tumbling.  Such  minute  circumftances,  like  what 
are  frequent  in  Richardfon’s  novels,  tend  indeed  to 
make  the  reader  conceive  himfelf  to  be  a  fpedtator  (b) : 
but  whether  that  advantage  be  not  more  than  over- 
balanced  by  the  languor  of  a  creeping  narrative,  rri-  > 
be  juftly  doubted. 

(b)  See  Elements  of  Criticifm>  ch.  2,  part  1.  fe<5t.  ;• 

v  -  The 
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*7  narrative  manner  beine  verv 

interefting  or  a^nWr.  °a 
r  .  ...  *  *=>  ‘>breeabie,  a  tafte  for 

embeiiilhment  prompted  feme  writers  to 
be  coptons  and  verbofe.  Saxo  Granrme- 

■.cus,  who  m  the  .cth  century  compofed 
1  a  UU0I7  of  Denmark,  furprifino-- 
7  f irc  for  that  earJ7  period,  is  extremely 
*eiLo  and  full  of  tautologies.  Such  a 

%le,  at  any  rate  unpleafant,  is  intolerable 
in  a  modern  tongue,  before  it  is  enriched 
v.ua  a  Rock  of  phrafes  for  expreffing  apt¬ 
ly  the  great  variety  of  incidents  that  enter 
into  hiftory.  Take  the  following  example 
out  Oi  an  endlefs  number.  Henry  VII.  0f 
England,  having  the  young  Queen  of  Na¬ 
ples  in  view  for  a  wife,  deputed  three  men, 
m  character  of  ambaffadors,  to  vifit  her’ 
and  to  anfwer  certain  quefions  contained  in 
curious  and  exquifite  inJiruFiions  for  taking  a 
furvey  of  her  p  erf  on,  complexion ,  &c.  as  ex- 
preffed  by  Bacon  in  his  life  of  that  prince. 
One  of  the  inftrudiions  was,  to  procure  a 
picture  or  the  Queen,  which  one  would 
think  could  not  require  many  words,  yet 
behold  the  inftrudion  itfelf.  “  The  Kings 
“  faid  fervan[s  ihall  alfo,  at  their  comyng 
"  t0  the  Parties  of  Spayne,  diligently  en- 
“  quere  for  fome  conynge  paynter  having 


cr 


ood 
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“  good  experience  in  making  and  paynt- 
«  jng  of  vifages  and  portretures,  and 
“  fuche  con  they  {hall  take  with  them  to 
■s  the  place  where  the  faid  Quuins  make 
“  their  abode,  to  the  intent  that  the  faid 
«  paynter  maye  draw  a  pidure  of  the  vi- 
“  fage  and  femblance  of  the  faid  young 
“  Quine,  as  like  unto  her  as  it  can  or  may 
be  conveniently  doon,  which  pidure 
«  and  image  they  fhall  fubftantially  note, 
ei  and  marke  in  every  pounte  and  circum- 
4i  fiance,  foo  that  it  agree  in  fimilitude 
“  and  iikeneffe  as  near  as  it  may  poffible 
<s  to  the  veray  vifage,  countenance,  and 

“  femblance  of  the  faid  Quine;  and  in 

•  •* 

“  cafe  they  may  perceyve  that  the  paynter, 
C(  at  the  fur  it  or  fecond  making  thereof, 
“  hath  not  made  the  fame  perfaite  to  her 
“  fimilytude  and  Iikeneffe,  or  that  he  hath 
“  omitted  any  feiture  or  circumftance,  ei~ 
a  ther  in  colours,  or  other  proporcions  of 
“  the  faid  vifage,  then  they  fhall  caufe  the 
“  fame  paynter,  or  fome  other  the  moft 
cs  conyng  paynter  that  they  can  gete  foo 
sc  oftentimes  to  renewe  and  reforme  the 
e‘  fame  pidure,  till  it  be  made  perfaite, 
and  agreeable  in  every  behalfe,  with 
Cl  the  very  image  and  vifage  of  the  faid 
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Quine  *.  After  this  fpecimen  fo  much 
approved  by  his  Lordlhip,  one  will  not 
be  furprifed  at  the  flatnefs  of  the  hiftorx- 
cal  ftyle  during  that  period.  By  that  flat- 
nds  of  ftyle  Lord  Bacon’s  hiftory  of  Hen- 
'7  VI 1.  links  below  the  gravity  and  dig¬ 
nity  of  hiftory ;  particularly  in  his  firm- 
tes,  metaphors,  and  allufions,  no  lefs  di¬ 
stant  chan  Hat.  Of  Perkin  Warbeck  and 
bis  followers,  he  fays,  “  that  they  were 
now  like  fand  without  lime,  ill  bound 
“  together.”  Again,  “  But  Perkin,  ad- 
vifed  to  keep  his  fire,  which  hitherto 
burned  as  it  were  upon  green  wood, 
“  alive  with  continual  blowing,  failed  a- 
“  gain  into  Ireland.”  Again,  “  As  in 
a  the  tides  of  people  once  up,  there  want 

*  The  following  paflage,  copied  from  an  Edinburgh 
news-paper,  may  almoil  rival  this  eloquent  piece.  Af¬ 
ter  obferving  that  the  frofl  was  intenfe,  which,  fays  the 
writer,  renders  travelling  very  dangerous  either  in  town 
or  country,  he  proceeds  thus :  “  We  would  therefore 

u  recommend  it  to  Ihopkeepers,  and  thofe  whofe  houfes 
“  are  clofe  upon  the  Hreets  or  lanes,  to  fcatter  allies 
ei  oppolite  to  their  doors,  as  it  may  be  a  means  of  pre- 
u  venting  pahengers  from  falling,  which  they  are  in 
u  great  danger  of  doing  at  prefent,  from  the  flippi- 
“  nefs  of  the  facets^  where  that  pra&ice  is  not  fol- 
ci  lowed.” 
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“  not  commonly  flirring  winds  to  maste 
“  them  more  rough,  fo  this  people  did 

•  5  ? 

“  light  upon  two  ringleaders  or  captains. 
Again,  fpeaking  of  the  Corniih  infurgents, 
and  of  the  caufes  that  inflamed  them, 

“  But  now  thefe  hubbies  by  much  ftir- 
u  ring  began  to  meet,  as  they  ufed  to  do 
“  on  the  top  of  water/’  Again,  fpeaking 
of  Perkin,  “  And  as  it  fareth  with  fmoak, 

“  that  never  lofeth  itfelf  till  it  be  at  tue 
“  higheft,  he  did  now  before  his  end  raife 
“  his  ftile,  intytling  himfelf  no  more 
“  Richard  Duke  of  York,  but  Richard 
“  the  Fourth,  King  of  England.  Fie  ae- 
feends  fometimes  fo  low  as  to  play  upor 
words;  witnefs  the  following  fpeech  made 
for  Perkin  to  the  King  of  Scotland.  “  High 
“  and  mighty  King !  your  />race  may  he 
“  pleafed  beningly  to  bow  your  ears  to 
“  hear  the  tragedy  of  a  young  man  that 
“  py  right  ought  to  hold  in  his  hand  the 
“  ball  of  a  kingdom,  but  by  fortune  is 
“  made  himfelf  a  ball,  toffed  from  mifery 
“  to  mifery,  and  from  place  to  place.  ' 
The  following  is  a  ftrangely  forced  allu~ 
fion.  Talking  of  Margaret  Duchefs  of 
Burgundy,  who  had  patronized  Lambert 
Simnel  and  Perkin  Warbeck,  he  fays,  “  It 
Vol.  I.  K  k  •  il  is 
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is  the  ftrangeft  thing  in  the  world,  that 
toe  Lady  Margaret  iliould  now,  when 
“  other  women  give  over  child-bearing, 
“  bring  forth  two  fuch  monfters,  beintr. 
“  at  birth,  not  of  nine  or  ten  months,  but 
“  oi  many  years.  And  whereas  other 
“  natural  mothers  bring  furth  children 
weak,  and  not  able  to  help  themfelves, 
fhe  bringeth  furth  tall  ftriplings,  able, 
“  foon  after  their  coming  into  the  world, 
“  to  bid  battle  to  mighty  kings.*’  I  fhould 
not  have  given  fo  many  inftances  of  pue¬ 
rilities  in  compofuion,  were  they  not  the 
performance  of  a  great  philofopher.  Low 
indeed  mull  have  been  the  tafte  of  that 
age,  when  it  infected  its  greateft  genius. 

The  perfection  of  hiftorical  compofition, 
which  writers  at  laft  attain  to  after  wan¬ 
dering  through  various  imperfed  modes, 
is  a  relation  of  interefting  fads  conneded 
with  their  motives  and  confequences.  A 
hiftory  of  that  kind  is  truly  a  chain  of 
caufes  and  effeds.  The  hiftory  of  Thu¬ 
cydides,  and  (till  more  that  of  Tacitus,  are 
fhining  inftances  of  that  mode.  There  was 
not  a  book  written  in  France  corred  in  its 
ftyle  before  the  year  1654,  when  the  Let- 
tres  Provincials  appeared j  nor  a  book  in 
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a  -ood  hiftorical  ftyle  before  the  hiftory  of 
the  confpiracy  againft  Venice  by  the  Abbe 

St  Reai. 

A  language  in  its  original  poverty,  be¬ 
ing  deficient  in  ftrength  and  variety,  lias 
nothing  at  command  lor  enforcing  a 
thought  but  to  redouble  the  expreffion. 
Inftances  are  without  number  in  the  Old 
Teftament.  “  And  they  fay,  How  doth 
“  God  know,  and  is  there  knowledge  in 
“  the  Moft  High  ?”  Again,  “  Ihusfhalt 
“  thou  fay  to  the  houfe  of  Jacob,  and  tell 

“  to  the  children  oi  Ifrael.  Agam,  I 
“  wiH  be  an  enemy  unto  thine  enemies, 

“  and  an  adverfary  unto  thine  adverfa- 
4!  ries.”  Again,  “  To  know  wifdom  and 
“  inftrudion,  to  perceive  the  words  of  un¬ 
it  derftanding,  to  receive  the  inftrudion  of 
«  wifdom.”  °  “  She  layeth  her  hands  to 
44  the  fpindle,  and  her  hands  hold  the 
«  diftaff.”  “  Put  away  from  thee  a  rro- 
44  ward  mouth,  and  perverfe  lips  put  far 
44  from  thee.  Let  thine  eyes  look  right 
«  on,  and  let  thine  eye-lids  look  ftraight 
“  before  thee.” 

Eloquence  was  of  a  later  date  than  the 
art  of  literary  compofition  ;  for  till  the  fal¬ 
ter  was  improved 3  there  were  no  models 

for 
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Mt  ftudying  the  former.  Cicero’s  oration 
ro.  Rofcius  as  compofed  in  a  ityle  diffufe 
and  hignly  oinamentcd  ;  w ri i cli 5  lays  Piu- 
taich,  was  univerfaily  approved,  bccaufe 
at  that  time  the  ftyle  of  Alia,  introduced 
into  Rome  with  its  luxury,  was  in  high 
vogue.  But  Cicero,  in  a  journey  to 
Greece,  where  he  leifurely  flu  died  Greek 
authors,  was  taught  to  prune  off  fuperflui- 
ties,  and  to  purify  his  ftyle,  which  he  did 
to  a  high  degree  of  refinement.  He  intro¬ 
duced  into  ms  native  tongue  a  iweetnefs,  a 
grace,  a  Majefty,  that  furprifed  the  world. 


and  even  the  Romans  themlelves.  Cicero 
obferves  with  great  regret,  that  if  ambition 
for  power  had  not  drawn  Julius  Caefar 
troni  the  bar  to  command  lesions,  he 
would  have  become  the  rnoft  complete 
orator  in  the  world.  So  partial  are  men 
to  the  profeffion  in  which  they  excel.  E- 
loquence  triumphs  in  a  popular  aftembly, 
makes  feme  figure  in  a  court  of  law  com¬ 
pofed  of  many  judges;  very  little  where 
there  is  but  a  fingle  judge,  and  none  at  all 
in  a  defpotic  government.  Eloquence  fiou- 
riftred  in  the  republics  of  Athens  and  of 
Rome ;  and  makes  fome  figure  at  prefent 
in  a  Rritiih  Bloufe  of  Commons. 


In 
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In  Athens  eloquence  could  not  but  rlou- 
rifh.  In  an  affembly  of  the  people,  con¬ 
fiding  of  5000  and  upward,  where  every 
individual  was  entitled  to  give  his  opinion, 
the  certainty  of  employing  the  talent  of 
eloquence,  was  a  ftrong  motive  with  every 
young  man  of  ambition  to  ftudy  that  art. 
In  Britain,  very  few  are  certain  of  obtain¬ 
ing  a  feat  in  the  houfe  of  Commons  ;  and 
that  man  muft  have  great  perfeverance 
who  can  bellow  years  in  acquiring  an  art 
that  he  may  never  have  occafion  to  exer- 
cife.  The  eldeft  fons  of  peers  have  indeed 
a  nearer  profpect  of  a  feat  in  the  upper 
houfe  :  but  young  men  of  quality  are 
commonly  too  much  addi&ed  to  pleafure  ; 
and  many  of  them  come  not  to  be  peers 
till  the  hre  of  youth  is  i’pent.  I  am  forry 
to  add  another  reafon.  Eloquence  can, 
never  make  a  capital  figure,  but  where 
patriotifn  is  the  ruling  paffion  ;  for  what 
can  it  avail  among  men  who  are  deaf  to 
every  motive  but  what  contributes  to  the 
intereft  or  ambition  of  their  party  ?  When 
Demofthenes  commenced  his  career  of  elo¬ 
quence,  patriotifm  made  a  figure  in  A- 
thens,  though  it  was  on  the  decline.  Had 
that  great  orator  appeared  more  early,  his 

authority 
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authority  in  Athens  would  have  been  fu- 
preme  *. 

i.  he  Greek  hagc  has  been  juflly  admi— 
red  among  all  polite  nations.  The  trage¬ 
dies  or  Sophocles  and  Euripides  in  parti¬ 
cular  are  by  all  critics  held  to  be  perfed  in 
their  kind,  excellent  models  for  imitation, 
but  far  above  rivalfhip.  If  the  Greek  ftage 
was  io  early  brought  to  maturity,  it  is  a 
phenomenon  not  a  little  lingular  in  the 
ptogieis  of  arts.  1  he  Greek  tragedy  made 
a  rapid  progrefs  from  Thefpes  to  Sopho¬ 
cles  and  Euripides,  whofe  compofitions 
are  indeed  the  moll  complete  that  ever 
were  exhibited  in  Greece  :  but  whether 
they  be  really  fuch  mafterpieces  as  is  ge¬ 
nerally  thought,  will  admit  lome  doubt. 
The  fubjed  is  curious  :  and  the  candid 
reader  will  give  attention. 

*  Eloquence  is  neceffary  to  thofe  only  who  requeft, 
not  to  thofe  who  command.  The  Spartans,  a  bold 
and  firm  people,  were  decifive  in  their  refolutions,  and 
of  few  words  ;  whence  the  laconic  flyle.  Take  a  mo¬ 
dern  inflance  of  that  flyle.  In  the  year  1487,  caufes 
of  difeontent  arifmg  between  O’Neal  and  Tirconnel, 
two  Irifh  chieftains,  the  former  wrote  to  the  latter, 

oeiiu.  me  tribute,  or  elfe.”  Ihe  latter  anfwered, 

I  owe  you  none,  and  if.” 


No 
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No  human  voice  could  fill  the  Greek 
theatre,  whicli  was  io  ipaciou^  as  to  con— 
tain  feveral  thoufands  without  crowding. 
A  brafs  pipe  was  invented  to  ftrengthen. 
the  voice  ;  but  that  invention  deftroyed 
the  melody  of  pronunciation,  by  confining 
the  voice  to  a  harih  monotony-  The  pipe 
was  not  the  only  unpleafant  circumftance  : 
every  actor  wore  a  mafic  ;  for  what  end  or 
purpofe  is  not  explained.  It  may  be  true, 
that  the  expreffions  of  the  countenance 
could  not  be  diitincUy  feen  by  thole  who 
occupied  the  back  rows  ;  and  a  mafk  poi- 
fibly  was  thought  necefiary  in  order  to  put 
all  the  citizens  upon  a  level.  But  without 
prying  into  the  came,  let  us  oniy  figure 
an  aflor  with  a  mafic  and  a  pipe.  He 
may  reprefent  tolerably  a  iimple  incident 
or  plain  thought,  fuch  as  are  the  materials 
of  an  Italian  opera  ;  but  the  voice,  coun¬ 
tenance,  and  gefiures,  are  indifpen fable  in 
exprefling  refined  fentiments,  and  the  more 

delicate  tones  of  paffion. 

Where  then  lies  the  charm  in  ancient 

tragedies  that  captivated  all  ranks  of  men? 
Greek  tragedies  are  more  aCtive  than  fen- 
timental :  they  contain  many  judicious  re¬ 
flections  on  morals,  manners,  and  upon 

life 
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life  in  general ;  but  no  fentiments  except 
what  are  plain  and  obvious.  The  fubje&s 
are  of  the  fimpleft  kind,  fuch  as  give  rife 
the  paflions  or  hope,  fear,  love,  hatred, 
envy,  and  revenge,  in  their  moll  ordinary 
exertions  :  no  intricate  nor  delicate  fixa¬ 
tion  to  occafion  any  lingular  emotion  ;  no 
gradual  fwelling  and  fubliding  of  paflion  ; 
and  feldom  any  conflict  between  different 
paflions.  I  would  not  however  be  under- 
ftood  as  meaning  to  depreciate  Greek  tra¬ 
gedies.  They  are  indeed  wonderful  pro¬ 
ductions  of  genius,  conlidering  that  the 
Greeks  at  that  period  were  but  beginning 
to  emerge  from  roughnefs  and  barbarity 
into  a  tafte  for  literature.  The  compofi- 
tions  of  Efchylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripi¬ 
des,  inufl  have  been  highly  relifhed  among 
a  people  who  had  no  idea  of  any  thing 
more  perfect :  we  judge  by  comparifon, 
and  every  work  is  held  to  be  perfect  that 
has  no  rival.  It  ought  at  the  fame  time 
to  be  kept  in  view,  that  it  was  not  the 
dialogue  which  chiefly  enchanted  the  A- 
thenians,  nor  variety  in  the  paflions  repre- 
fented,  nor  perfection  in  the  aCtors,  but 
machinery  and  pompous  decoration,  ac¬ 
companied  with  exquifite  mufic.  That 

thefe 


thefe  particulars  were  carried  to  the  great- 
eft  height,  we  may  with  certainty  con¬ 
clude  from  the  extravagant  lums  beftowed 
on  them  :  the  exhibiting  a  lingle  tiageuy 
was  more  expeniive  to  the  Athenians  tnan 
their  fleet  or  their  army  in  any  fingie  cam¬ 
paign. 

One  would  imagine^  however,  triat  thete 
compofitions  are  too  Ample  to  enchant  tor 
ever  5  as  without  variety  in  aCtion,  fenti 
ment,  and  paffion,  the  ftage  will  not  con¬ 
tinue  long  a  favourite  entertainment :  and 
yet  we  find  not  a  fingie  improvement  at¬ 
tempted  after  the  days  cf  Sophocles  and 
Euripides,  1  his  may  appear  a  matter  oi 
wonder  at  firft  view.  But  the  wonder  va¬ 
nishes  upon  confideringj  that  the  manner 
of  performance  prevented  absolutely  any 
improvement.  A  fluctuation  01  pafiiorx 
and  refined  fentiments  would  have  made 
no  figure  on  the  Greek  ftage.  Imagine 
the  difcording  fcene  between  Brutus  and 
Caffius,  in  Julius  C  re  far,  to  be  there  exhi¬ 
bited,  or  the  handkerchief  in  the  Moor  of 
Venice:  how  flight  would  be  their  efleCfj 
when  pronounced  in  a  mafic,  and  through 
a  pipe  i  The  workings  of  nature  upon 
the  countenance  and  the  flections  of  voice 
Vol.  I.  L  1  expreffive 
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expreffive  of  various  feelings,  fo  deeply  af«* 
fefting  in  modern  reprefentation,  would 
have  been  eniiieiy  loft.  If  a.  great  genius 
nad  arilen  with  taients  for  cornpofing  a 
pathetic  tragedy  in  perfe&ion,  he  would 
have  made  no  figure  in  Greece.  An  edi¬ 
fice  muft  have  been  credled  ot  a  moderate 
fize:  new  players  muft  have  been  trained 
to  aft  without  a  mafic,  and  to  pronounce 
in  their  own  voice.  And,  after  all,  there 
remained  a  greater  miracle  ftiil  to  be 
wrought,  namely,  a  total  reformation  of 
tafte  in  the  people  of  Athens.  In  one 
word,  the  fimplicity  of  the  Greek  tragedy 
was  luited  to  the  manner  of  adling,  and 
that  manner  excluded  all  improvements. 

In  cornpofing  a  tragedy,  the  Grecian 
writers  feem  to  have  had  no  aim  but  to' 
exhibit  on  the  ftage  feme  known  event  as 
it  was  fuppofed  to  have  happens  cl.  To 
give  a  diftind:  notion  of  the  event  before-* 
hand,  a  perfon  introduced  on  the  ftage 
related  every  incident  to  the  audience  ; 
and  that  perfon  fometimes  gave  a  particu¬ 
lar  account  of  all  that  was  to  happen  du¬ 
ring  the  adlion,  which  feems  to  me  a  very 
idle  thing.  1  his  fpeech  was  termed  the 
prologue.  There  was  no  notion  of  an  in¬ 
vented 
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vented  fable,  by  which  the  audience  might 
be  kept  in  fufpenfe  during  the  adion.  In 
a  word,  a  Greek  tragedy  refembles  in  eve¬ 
ry  refped  a  hiftory-pidure,  in  which  is 
reprefented  home  event  known  to  all  the 
world.  Thus  we  fee  the  -fame  fubjed 
handled  by  different  tragic  writers,  each 
fnowing  his  genius  in  the  manner  of  re- 
prefenting  it.  Shakefpeare’s  hiftorical  plays 
are  all  of  the  fame  kind.  But  the  enter¬ 
tainment  afforded  by  fuch  a  compofition 
is  far  inferior  to  what  aiifes  iiom  .»n  un¬ 
known  ftory,  where  every  incident  is  new, 
where  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  are  kept  in  conftant  agitation,  and 
where  all  is  fufpended  till  the  filial  con— 


clufion. 

From  tbefe  premifes  an  inference  may 
with  certainty  be  drawn,  that  delicacy  or 
tafie  and  feeling  were  but  faintly  renown 
among  the  Greeks,  even  when  they  made 
the  greateft  figure.  Mufic,  indeed,  may  be 
fuccefsfully  employed  in  a  fentimental  tra¬ 
gedy  ;  but  pomp  and  fplendour  avail  no¬ 
thing.  A  fpedator  deeply  affeded  is  re- 
gardlefs  of  decoration.  I  appeal  to  the  re¬ 
proving  feene  between  Hamlet  and  the 


Queen  his  mother  ;  does  any  man  of  tafie 

giv 
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give  the  flighted  attention  to  the  beauty  of 
the  fcenery  ?  It  would,  however,  be  rafh 
to  involve  in  the  fame  cenfure  every  Athe¬ 
nian.  Do  not  pantomime-fhow,  rope- 
dancing,  and  other  fuch  fashionable  fnec- 
tacies,  draw  multitudes  from  the  deepeft 
tiagedies  ?  And  yet  among  us  there  are 
perfons  of  tafte,  not  a  few,  who  defpife 
f  11 .1  fpeftacles  as  fit  only  for  the  mob, 
perfons  who  never  bowed  the  knee  to  Baah 
And,  if  there  were  fuch  perfons  in  Athens, 
of  which  we  have  no  reafon  to  doubt,  it 
evinces  the  fuperiority  of  their  tafte  :  they 
hau  no  example  of  more  refined  compofi- 
tions  than  were  exhibited  on  their  ftage  j 
we  have  many. 

With  refpedt  to  comedy,  it  dees  not  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  Greek  comedy  fu'rpafled  the 
tragedy,  in  its  progrefs  toward  perfection, 
Horace  mentions  three  Stages  of  Greek 
comedy.  The  firft  was  well  fuited  to  the 
tough  and  coarfe  manners  of  the  Greeks 
when  Eupolis,  Gratinus,  and  Ariftopha- 
nes  wrote.  Thefe  authors  were  not  allia¬ 
nce  to  represent  on  the  ftage  real  perfons 
not  even  difguifing  their  names;  of  which 
we  have  a  linking  instance  in  a  comedy  of 
Ariftophanes,  called  The  Clouds ,  where  So- 
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crates  is  introduced,  and  mod  contcmptu- 
oufly  treated.  This  fort  of  comedy,  Spa¬ 
ring  neither  gods  nor  men,  was  red  rained 
by  the  magiftrates  of  Athens  forbidding 
perfons  to  be  named  cn  the  -•-age*  Tim* 
led  writers  to  do  what  is  imitated  by  us  i 
the  characters  and  manners  of  known  per¬ 
fons  wrere  painted  fo  much  to  the  hlc,  tnat 
there  could  be  no  miftake.  i  he  fatue  war 
indeed  heightened  by  this  regulation,  as 
every  one  contributed  to  the  fatire  by  de¬ 
tecting  the  perfons  who  were  meant  in  the 
reprefentation.  This  was  termed  the 
middle  comedy.  But,  as  there  ftiil  remain¬ 
ed  too  great  fcope  for  obloquy  and  licenti- 
oufnefs,  a  law  was  made,  prohibiting  ica! 
events  or  incidents  to  be  introduced  upon 
the  ftage.  This  law  happily  ba'nifhed  fa- 
tire  againft  individuals,  and  conhned  it  to 
manners  and  cuftoms  in  general.  Obe¬ 
dient  to  this  law  are  the  comedies  of  Me¬ 
nander,  Philemon,  and  Piphilus,  who 
fiourifthed  about  300  years  before  the  Chri- 
ftian  aera.  And  this  is  termed  the  third 
Raze  of  Greek  comedy,  'i  he  comedies  of 
Ariftophanes,  which  ftiil  remain,  err  no 
lefts  againft  tafte  than  againft  decency. 
But  we  have  good  ground  to  believe,  that 

the 
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tliG  Greek  comedy  was  confiderably  refined 
oy  Menander  and  his  cotemporaries  ;  tho’ 
we  mufl  rely  upon  collateral  evidence,  ha¬ 
ving  very  few  remains  of  them.  Their 
works,  however,  were  far  from  perfedion, 
if  we  can  draw  any  conjecture  from  their 
imitator  Plautus,  who  wrote  about  a  cen¬ 
tury  later.  Plautus  was  a  writer  of  ge¬ 
nius  ;  and  it  may  reafonably  be  fuppofed 
that  his  copies  did  not  fall  greatly  fhort  of 
the  originals,  in  matters  at  leaft  that  can 
be  faithfully  copied.  At  that  rate,  they 
muft  have  been  extremely  defective  in 
their  fubjeCts,  as  well  as  in  the  conduct  of 
their  pieces ;  for  he  fhows  very  little  art 
in  either.  With  refpeCt  to  the  former,  his 
plots  are  wondrous  fimple,  very  little  va¬ 
ried,  and  very  little  interefting.  The  fub- 
jeCt  of  almoft  every  piece  is  a  young  man 
in  love  with  a  mufic-girl,  defiring  to  pur- 
chafe  her  from  the  procurer,  and  employ¬ 
ing  a  favourite  Have  to  cheat  his  father  out 
of  the  price ;  and  the  different  ways  of  ac- 
complifhing  the  cheat,  is  ail  the  variety  we 
find.  In  fome  few  of  his  comedies,  the 
ftory  rifes  to  a  higher  tone,  the  mufic-gir! 
being  difeovered  to  be  the  daughter  of  a 
free  man,  which  removes  every  obftruc- 

tion 
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tion  to  a  marriage  between  her  and  her 
lover.  With  refped  to  the  conduit  of 
his  pieces,  there  is  a  miferable  defed  of 
art.  Inftead  of  unfolding  the  fubjed  in 
the  progrefs  of  the  adion,  as  is  done  by 
Terence  and  by  every  modern  writer, 
Plautus  introduces  an  ador,  for  no  better 
purpofe  than  to  explain  the  ftory  to  the  au¬ 
dience.  In  one  of  his  comedies,  a  houfe- 
hold-god  is  fo  obliging  as  not  only  to  un¬ 
fold  the  fubjed,  but  to  relate  beforehand 
every  particular  that  is  to  be  reprefented, 
not  excepting  the  cataftrophe.  Did  not, 
Plautus  know,  that  it  is  pleafant  to  have 
our  curiofky  raifed  about  what  will  hap¬ 
pen  next  ?  In  the  courfe  or  the  adion, 
perfons  are  frequently  introduced  who  are 
heard  talking  to  themfelves  on  the  open 
ftreet.  One  would  imagine  the  Greeks  to 
have  been  great  babblers,  when  they  could 
not  refrain  foliloquies  even  in  public. 
Could  Plautus  have  been  fo  artlefs  in  the 
condud  of  his  pieces,  had  a  more  perfed 
model  been  exhibited  to  him  by  Menander 
or  the  other  authors  mentioned  ? 

It  is  obferved  in  Elements  of  C.riti- 
cifm  (a),  that  when  a  language  has  re- 
{a)  Chap.  13. 


ceived 
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ceived  lomc  polifh,  and  the  meaning  of 
words  is  tolerably  afcertained,  then  it  is 
n:ut  a  play  of  words  comes  to  be  relifhed. 
fit  that  period  of  the  Roman.  language, 
Plautus  wrote.  His  wit  confifts  almoft 
entirely  in  a  play  of  words,  an  eternal 
jingle,  words  brought  together  that  have 
nearly  the  lame  found,  with  different  mean¬ 
ings,  and  words  of  different  founds  that 
have  the  fame  meaning.  As  the  Greek 
language  had  arrived  to  its  perfection 
many  years  before,  fuch  falfe  wit  may  be 
juftly  aicribed  to  Plautus  himfelf,  not  to  the 
Greeks  from  whom  he  copied.  What  was 
the  period  of  that  haftard  wit  in  Greece, 

I  know  not  ;  but  it  appears  not  to  have 
been  antiquated  in  Homer’s  days,  witnefs 
the  joke  in  the  Odyfley,  where  UlyfTes  irn- 
pofed  upon  Polyphemus,  by  calling  him 
Houtis  or  No-ntan.  Nor  feems  it  to  have 
been  antiquated  in  the  days  of  Euripides, 
who  in  his  Cyclops  repeats  the  fame  filly 
joke.  The  Rom  an  genius  fo on  purged  their 
eompofitions  of  fuch  infantine  beauties  ; 
for  in  Terence,  who  wrote  about  fifty  years 
later  than  Plautus,  there  is  fcarce  a  vefilge 
of  them.  The  dialogue  belide  of  Terence 
is  more  natural  and  correct,  not  a  word 
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but  to  the  purpofe  :  Plautus  is  full  of  tau¬ 
tologies,  and  digreflions  very  little  to  the 
purpofe.  In  a  word,  confidering  the  flow 
progrefs  of  arts,  the  Roman  theatie,  from 
the  time  of  Plautus  to  that  of  deience, 
made  as  rapid  a  progrefs  as  perhaps  ever 
happened  in  any  country.  Ariflotle  de¬ 
fines  comedy  to  be  an  imitation  of  light 
and  trivial  fubjeds  provoking  laughter. 
The  comedies  of  Plautus  correspond  accu¬ 
rately  to  that  definition  1  thole  of  1  erence 

rife  to  a  higher  tone. 

Befide  the  disadvantages  of  the  mafic 
d.nd  pipe  mentioned  above,  tHdc  are  two 
caufes  that  tended  to  keep  back  the  Greek 
and  Roman  comedy  from  the  pei  fedion  of 
its  kind.  T  he  fir  it  is  the  flow  piogiefs  of 
fociety  among  thefe  nations,  occafioned  by 
feparating  from  the  female  fex,  Where 
women  are  excluded  from  fociety,  it  never 
can  arrive  at  any  degree  of  refinement, 
not  to  talk  of  perfection.  In  a  fociety  of 
men  and  women,  every  one  endeavours  to 
ihine  :  every  latent  talent,  and  every  va¬ 
riety  of  charader,  are  brought  to  light. 
To  judge  from  ancient  writers,  man  was 
a  very  plain  being,  Tacitus  wrote  when 
fociety  between  the  fexes  was  abundantly 
Vol.  I.  M  m  free ; 


iieej  and  in  no  author  before  him  is  to 

he  found  any  thing  beyond  the  outlines  of 

c-.aradter.  In  ancient  comedies  t  iere  are 
nmerSj  loveis,  parafites,  procurers  :  but  the 
individuals  of  each  clafs  are  call  in  the  fame 
mould.  In  the  Rudens  of  FI  amus,  it  is 
ttuc,  a  miier  is  painted  with  much  anxiety 
scout  his  hidden  treafure,  every  trifling 
incident  being  converted  by  him  into  a 
caufe  of  fufpicion  ;  but  he  is  fli!I  the  fame 
mifer  that  is  painted  by  others,  without 
any  fhaac  or  Angularity  in  the  character, 
Homer  is  the  only  ancient  that  deferves  to 
ne  excepted  ;  his  heroes  have  all  courage  j 
but  courage  in  each  is  clearly  of  a  diftind 
rcind.  Knowledge  of  an  endleis  variety  of 
character  in  the  human  fpecies,  acquired 
from  unreftrained  fociety,  has  enabled  the 
moderns  to  enrich  the  theatre  with  new 
characters  without  end.  What  elfe  is  it  but 
deleft  of  knowledge  in  the  difpofitions  of 
men,  tnat  has  confined  the  comedies  of 
Plautus  and  Terence,  like  thofe  of  Italy, 
to  a  very  few  characters  ? 

Nothing  is  more  evident,  than  the  fu- 
penority  of  Terence  above  Plautus  in  the 
art  of  writing  ;  and,  confidering  that  Te¬ 
rence  is  a  later  writer,  nothing  would  ap-* 

pear 
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pear  more  natural,  if  they  did  not  copy 
the  fame  originals.  It  may  he  owing  to 
genius  that  Terence  excels  in  purity  of  lan¬ 
guage,  and  propriety  of  dialogue ;  but  how- 
account  for  his  fuperiority  over  Plautus  in 
the  conftru&ion  and  conduct  of  a  play  ?  It 
will  not  certainly  be  thought,  that  Plautus 
would  copy  the  worft  models,  leaving  toe 
bell  to  future  writers.  This  difficulty  has 
occurred  to  any  of  the  commenta— 
tors,  as  far  as  I  can  recoiled.  If  it  be  fair 
to  judge  of  Menander  and  of  his  cotempo¬ 
raries  from  Plautus  their  imitator,  the  ta¬ 
lents  of  Terence  mull  have  been  great,  to 
excel  all  of  them  fo  much  both  in  the  con- 
ftrudion  and  condud  of  his  plays. 

Homer,  for  more  than  two  thoufand 
years,  has  been  held  the  prince  of  poets. 
Such  perfedion  in  an  author  who  flouriffi- 
ed  when  arts  were  far  ffiort  of  maturity, 
would  be  furprifing,  would  be  miraculous. 
An  author  of  genius  (a)  has  endeavoured 
to  account  for  this  extraordinary  phaeno- 
rnenon  ;  and  I  willingly  acknowledge,  that 
he  has  exerted  much  induftry,  as  well  as 
invention ;  but,  in  my  apprehenfion,  with- 

{<?)  Eflay  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Homer. 

out 
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out  giving  fatisfadion.  The  new  light 
that  is  thrown  above  upon  the  Greek  thea¬ 
tre,  has  emboldened  me  to  attempt  a  cri- 
ticifm  on  the  Iliad,  in  order  to  judge  whe¬ 
ther  Homer  has  fo  far  anticipated  the  or¬ 
dinary  progrefs  of  nature,  as  in  a  very 

early  period  to  have  arrived  at  the  perfec- 
tlon  of  his  art. 

fo  form  a  good  writer,  genius  and 
judgment  muft  concur.  Nature  fupplies 
f.ac  former;  but,  to  the  latter,  inftrudion 
and  imitation  are  eflcntial.  Shakefpeare 
Jived  in  an  age  that  afforded  him  little  op¬ 
portunity  to  cultivate  or  improve  his  judg. 

•  ■'*  »  mu,  though  inimitable  in  every 
a.uCie  ttici.!.  depends  on  genius,  there  are 
found  many  defeds  in  the  condud  of  his 
ptays,  and  in  other  particulars,  that  re- 
(June  judgment  iipened  by  experience. 
Homer  lived  m  a  rude  age,  little  advanced 
in  rueful  arts,  ano  dill  lefs  in  civilization 
and  enlarged  benevolence.  1  he  nations 
engaged  in  the  Trojan  war,  are  defcribed 
by  him  as  in  a  progrels  from  the  fhepherd- 
ftate  to  that  of  agriculture.  In  the  Iliad, 
many  eminent  men  are  faid  to  be  fhep- 
herds.  Andromache,  in  particular  (a), 
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mentions  feven  of  her  brethren,  who  were 
flain  by  Achilles  as  they  tended  their  father’s 
flocks  and  herds.  In  that  ftate,  garments 
of  woollen  cloth  were  ufed  ;  but  the  Ikins 
of  beads,  the  original  clothing,  were  Hill 
worn  as  an  upper  garment :  every  chief  in 
the  Iliad  appears  in  that  chefs.  Such,  in¬ 
deed,  was  the  fimplicity  of  this  early  pe¬ 
riod,  that  a  black  ewe  was  promiled  by 
each  chief  to  the  man  who  would  under¬ 
take  to  be  a  fpy.  In  fuch  times,  literature 
could  not  be  far  advanced  ;  and  it  is  a 
great  doubt,  whether  there  was  at  that 
time  a  fingle  poem  of  the  epic  kind,  for 
Homer  to  imitate  or  improve  upon.  Ho¬ 
mer  is  undoubtedly  a  wonderful  genius, 
perhaps  the  greateft  that  ever  exifted  :  his 
fire,  and  the  boldnefs  of  his  conceptions, 
are  inimitable.  But,  in  that  early  age, 
it  would  fall  little  fhort  of  a  real  miracle, 
to  find  fuch  ripenefs  of  judgment  and 
corredtnefs  of  execution,  as  in  modern 
writers  are  the  fruits  of  long  experience 
and  progrefiive  improvements,  during  the 
courfe  of  many  centuries.  Homer  is  far 
from  being  fo  ripe,  or  fo  correct.  I  fhail 
mention  but  two  or  three  particulars ;  for, 
to  dwell  upon  the  imperfections  of  fo  il- 

luftrious 
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luftnous  an  author,  is  not  pleafant.  The 
firft  is,  that  he  reduces  his  heroes  to  be  lit¬ 
tle  better  than  puppets.  Not  one  of  them 
performs  an  adion  of  eclat,  but  with  the 
afliftance  of  fome  deity  :  even  Achilles 
himfelf  is  every  where  aided  by  fuperior 
powers.  It  is  Jupiter  who  infpires  Hedor 
with  boldnefs  to  perform  the  heroic  adions 
fo  finely  defcribed  in  the  15th  book  ;  and 
it  is  Jupiter  who,  changing  fides,  fills  his 
heart  with  difmay.  Glaucus,  defperately 
wounded,  fupplicates  Apollo,  is  miracu- 
loufiy  healed,  and  returns  to  the  battle 
perfedly  found.  Hedor,  ftruck  to  the 
ground  with  a  ftone,  and  at  the  point  of 
giving  up  the  ghoft,  is  cured  by  Apollo, 
and  lent  bacL  to  the  battle  with  redoubled 
vigour.  Homer  refembles  a  fed  of  Chri- 
flians,  who  hold,  that  a  man  can  do  no¬ 
thing  of  himfelf,  and  that  he  is  merely  an 
inftrument  which  God  employs,  as  we  do 
a  fpade  or  a  hatchet.  Can  Homer’s  ad¬ 
mirers  be  fo  blind  as  not  to  perceive,  that 
this  fort  of  machinery  detrads  from  the 
dignity  of  his  heroes,  renders  them  lefs  in- 
terefting,  and  lefs  worthy  of  admiration  ? 
Homer,  however,  is  defervedly  fuch  a  fa¬ 
vourite,  that  we  are  prone  to  admit  any 
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excufe.  In  days  of  ignorance,  people  are 
much  addicted  to  the  marvellous.  Homer 
himfelf,  it  may  be  juftly  fuppofed,  was 
infeCted  with  that  weaknefs  ;  and  he  cer¬ 
tainly  knew,  that  his  hearers  would  be  en¬ 
chanted  with  every  thing  wonderful,  and 
out  of  the  common  courfe  of  nature.  An¬ 
other  particular  is  his  digreffions  without 
end,  which  draw  our  attention  from  the 
principal  fubjeCt.  I  wifh  fome  apology 
could  be  made  for  them.  Diomedes  ( a ), 
for  inftance,  meeting  with  Glaucus  in  the 
field  of  battle,  and  doubting,  from  his  ma- 
jeftic  air,  whether  he  might  not  be  an  im¬ 
mortal,  inquires  who  he  was,  declaring 
that  he  would  not  fight  with  a  god.  Glau¬ 
cus  lays  hold  of  this  very  flight  opportu¬ 
nity,  in  the  heat  of  adlion,  to  give  a  long 
hiftory  of  his  family.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  reader’s  patience  is  put  to  a  trial,  and 
his  ardor  cools.  Agamemnon  (£)  de¬ 
firing  advice  how  to  refift  the  Trojans, 
Diomedes  fprings  forward ;  but,  before  he 
offers  advice,  gives  the  hiftory  of  all  his 
progenitors,  and  of  their  characters,  in  a 
long  train.  And,  after  all,  what  was  the 
fage  advice  that  required  fuch  a  preface  ? 

(a)  Book  6.  (£)  Book  14. 
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It  was,  that  Agamemnon  fhould  exhort 
the  Greeks  to  fight  bravely.  At  any  rate, 
was  Diomedes  fo  little  known,  as  to  make 
it  proper  to  fufpend  the  adion  at  fo  cri¬ 
tical  a  jundure  for  a  genealogical  hiftory  i 
A  third  particular,  is  an  endlefs  number  of 
minute  circumftances,  efpecially  in  the  de- 
fcription  of  battles,  where  they  are  the 
leaft  tolerable.  One  capital  beauty  of  an 
epic  poem,  is  the  feledion  of  fuch  inci¬ 
dents  and  circumftances  as  make  a  deep 
impreffion,  keeping  out  of  view  every 
thing  low  or  familiar  {a. )  An  account  of 
a  fingle  battle  employs  the  whole  fifth 
book  of  the  Iliad,  and  a  great  patt  of  the 
lixth  :  yet  in  the  whole  there  is  no  ge¬ 
neral  adion  ;  but  warriors,  whom  we  ne¬ 
ver  heard  of  before,  killed  at  a  diftance 
with  an  arrow  or  a  javelin  ;  and  every 
wound  defcribed  with  anatomical  accu¬ 
racy.  The  whole  feventeenth  book  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  conteft  about  the  dead  body 
of  Patroclus,  fluffed  with  minute  circum¬ 
ftances  below  the  dignity  of  an  epic  poem  : 
the  reader  fatigued,  has  nothing  to  relieve 
him  but  the  melody  of  Homer’s  verifica¬ 
tion.  Gratitude  would  prompt  an  apology 

{«)  Elements  of  Criticifm,  vo3.  i.  p.  232.  edit.  5. 
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for  an  author  who  affords  fo  much  enter¬ 
tainment  :  Homer  had  no  good  models  to 
copy  after;  and,  without  good  models,  we 
cannot  expeCt  maturity  of  judgment.  In 
a  word,  Homer  was  a  blazing  ftar,  and  the 
more  to  be  admired,  becaufe  he  blazed  in 
an  obfcure  age.  But  that  he  fhould,  in  no 
degree,  be  tainted  with  the  imperfections 
of  fuch  an  age,  is  a  wild  thought :  it  is 
fcarce  pofhble,  but  by  fuppofmg  him  to  be 
more  than  man. 

Particular  caufes  that  advance  the  pro- 
grefs  of  fine  arts,  as  well  as  of  ufeful  arts,' 
are  mentioned  in  the  firft  part  of  this 
Sketch,  and  to  thefe  I  refer. 

Having  traced  the  progrefs  of  the  fine 
arts  toward  maturity  in  a  fummary  way, 
the  decline  of  thefe  arts  comes  next  in  or¬ 
der.  A  ufeful  art  feldom  turns  retrograde, 
becaufe  every  one  has  an  intereft  to  pre- 
ferve  it  in  perfection.  Fine  arts  depend 
on  more  flender  principles  than  thofe  of 
utility;  and  therefore  the  judgment  form¬ 
ed  of  them  is  more  fluctuating.  The  Va¬ 
riety  of  form  that  is  admitted  into  the 
fine  arts  by  fuch  fluctuation  of  judgment, 
excites  artifts  to  indulge  their  love  of  no- 

Vol.  I,  N  n  velty. 
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^eity.  Reftlefs  man  knows  no  golden 
mean,  but  will  be  attempting  innovations 
without  end.  Such  innovations  do  well 
in  an  art  diftant  from  perfe&ion  :  but 
they  are  commonly  the  caufe  of  degene¬ 
racy  in  arts  that  are  in  perfection  ;  for  an. 
artift  ambitious  to  excel,  aims  always  to 
be  an  original,  and  cannot  fubrnit  to  be  an 
imitator.  This  is  the  plain  meaning  of  a 
florid  palfage  of  Velleius  Paterculus  (Ro¬ 
man  hiftory,  lib.  i.)  “  Naturaque,  quod 

“  fummo  ftudio  petitum  eft,  afeendit  in, 
“  fummum  ;  difocilifque  in  perfect©  mo- 
“  ra  eft  ;  naturaliterque,  quod  procedere 
“  non  poteft,  recedit.”  Which  may  pafs 
in  a  learned  language,  but  will  never  do 
in  our  own  tongue,  u  The  idea,”  fays 
Winchleman,  “  of  beauty  could  not  be 
“  made  more  perfect ;  and  thole  arts  that 
**  cannot  advance  farther,  become  rerro- 
*l  grade,  by  a  fatality  attending  all  hu- 
“  man  things,  that  if  they  cannot  mount, 
“  they  muft  fall  down,  becaufe  liability 
li  is  not  a  quality  of  any  created  thing.” 

I  lliall  endeavour  to  illuftrate  the  caufe  af- 
figned  by  me  above  for  decline  of  the  fine 
arts,  beginning  with  architecture.  The 
Ionic  was  the  favourite  order ‘when  archi¬ 
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te&ure  was  in  its  height  of  glory.  The 
Corinthian  order  came  next ;  which,  in 
attempting  greater  perfection,  has  devia¬ 
ted  from  the  true  fimplicity  of  nature:  and 
the  deviation  is  {till  greater  tti  the  Com** 
pofite  order  (a). 

With  refpeCt  to  literary  productions,  the 
fii-ft  e flays  of  the  Romans  were  very  im- 
perfeCt.  We  may  judge  of  this  front 
Plautus,  whole  compofuions  are  abun¬ 
dantly  rude,  though  much  admired  by  his 
cotemporaries,  being  the  belt  that  exifled 
at  that  time  in  Rome.  The  exalted  fplrit 
of  the  Romans  hurried  them  on  to  the 
grand  and  beautiful  5  and  literary  pro¬ 
ductions  of  all  kinds  were  in  perfection 
when  Auguftus  reigned.  In  attempting 
ftill  greater  perfection,  the  Roman  com- 
pofitions  became  a  ftrange  jumble  of  in- 
confiftent  parts  :  they  were  tumid  and 
pompous,  and  at  the  fame  time  full  of  an- 
tithefes,  conceit,  and  tinfel  wit.  Every 
thing  new  in  a  fine  art  pleafes  ;  and,  for 
that  reafon,  fuch  compofuions  were  rel idl¬ 
ed.  We  fee  net  by  what  gradual  flops 
writers  after  the  time  of  Auguftus  devia- 

(<*)  Elements  of  Criticifm,  vol,  i«  p»  2c 6.  edit.  5. 
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ted  irom  the  patterns  that  were  before 
them  ;  for  no  book  of  any  moment,  from 
tuC  death  of  that  Emperor,  is  preferved  till 
we  come  down  to  Seneca,  in  whofe  works 
nature  and  fimplicity  give  place  to  quaint 
thought,  and  baftard  wit.  He  was  a  great 
corrupter  of  the  Roman  tafte  ;  and  after 
him  nothing  was  relifhed  but  brilliant 
ftrokes  of  fancy,  with  very  little  regard  to 
fentiment :  even  Virgil  and  Cicero  made 
no  figure  in  comparifon.  Lucan  has  a 
drained  elevation  of  thought  and  ft  vie, 
very  difficult  to  be  fupported  :  he  finks  of¬ 
ten  into  puerile  refiedlions  j  witnefs  his 
encomium  on  the  river  Po,  which,  fays 
he,  would  equal  the  Danube,  had  it  the 
fame  number  of  tributary  ftreams.  Quin- 
5  *v*»tilian,  a  writer  of  true  and  claffical  tafte, 
who  was  protected  and  encouraged  by 
Vefpafian,  attempted  to  ftem  the  tide  of 
falfe  writing.  His  rhetoric  is  -  compofed 
in  an  elegant  ftyle  ;  and  his  obfervations 
contain  every  delicacy  of  the  critical  art. 
At  the  fame  time  flourifhed  Tacitus,  pof- 
feffing  a  more  exteniive  knowledge  of  hu¬ 
man  nature  than  any  other  author  ancient 
or  modern,  if  Shake/peare  be  not  except— 
d.  His  ftyle  is  original,  concife,  corn- 
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pa<S,  and  compreheniive ;  and,  in  what  is 
properly  called  his  hiftory,  perfedly  cor¬ 
rect  and  beautiful.  He  has  been  imitated 
by  leveral,  but  never  equalled  by  any. 
Brutus  is  faid  to  be  the  laft  of  the  Romans 
for  love  of  liberty  :  Quintilian  and  Taci— 
tus  may  be  faid  to  be  the  laft  of  the  Ro— 
mans  for  literary  genius.  Pliny  the 
younger  is  no  exception  *  his  ftyle  is  af— 
fe&ed,  turgid,  and  full  of  childifh  bril¬ 
liancy.  Seneca  and  Pliny  are  proper  ex¬ 
amples  of  writers  who  ftudy  fhow  more 
than  fubftance,  and  who  make  fenfe  yield 
to  found. 

Whether  mufic  be  or  be  not  on  the  de¬ 
cline,  feems  a  doubtful  point,  as  the  vir- 
tuofi  are  divided  about  it.  In  Greece,  ce¬ 
lebrated  for  tafte,  mufic  was  a  theatrical 
entertainment,  and  had  a  dignified  office, 
that  of  enlivening  or  enforcing  the  im- 
prefiions  made  on  the  audience  by  the  ac¬ 
tion.  In  that  office,  harmony  being  of 
little  ufe,  was  little  cultivated  :  nor  did  the 
mufical  inftruments  at  that  time  known, 
afford  great  fcope  for  harmony.  Among 
us,  harmony  is  brought  to  perfection ; 
and,  in  modern  compofitions,  it  common¬ 
ly  is  the  chief  part.  To  have  melody 

and 
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and  harmony  both  in  perfedion,  they 
can  never  uq  united  in  the  fame  piece. 
The  heart,  fwoln  by  a  melancholy  drain, 
is  regardlefs  of  harmony  ;  and,  when  fub- 
dued  by  a  delightful  drain  of  whatever 
Icino,  it  has  no  Ieifure  for  complicated 
harmony.  Rich  harmony,  on  the  other 
hand,  engroffing  the  whole  attention, 
leaves  the  heart  in  a  mealure  vacant 
The  Giee^s  excened  in  melody  t  the  mo* 
derns  excel  in  harmony.  A  jud  compa- 
rifon  between  thefe,  with  refped  to  their 
efFeds  on  the  hearer,  will  give  inftruc- 
tion,  and  perhaps  may  enable  us  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  mulic  be  or  be  not  on  the 
decline. 

Nature,  kindly  to  ksifavourite  man,  has 
furnirhed  him  with  hve  external  fenfes, 
not  only  lor  fupporting  animal  life,  but 
for  procuring  to  him  variety  of  enjoy¬ 
ments.  A  towering  hill  as  an  objed  of 
light,  a  bl uihing  role  as  an  objed  of  fmell, 
a  pine  apple  as  an  objed  of  fade,  a  fine  fur 
as  an  objed  of  touch,  do  every  one  of  them 

#  Corelli  excels  in  combining  harmony  with  me- 
lody.  His  melody  could  not  be  richer  without  impo- 
verifhing  his  harmony  5  nor  his  harmony  richer  with¬ 
out  impoverishing  his  melody. 
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produce  a  pleafant  feeiing.  "Witu  refpcd 
to  the  fenfe  of  hearing  in  particular,  cer¬ 
tain  founds  heard  at  the  fame  inftant  raife 
a  pleafant  feeiing  j  and  certain  founds 
heard  in  fucceflion  raile  another  pleafant 
feeling;  the  former  termed  harmony,  the 
latter  melody.  Harmony,  like  the  pieafure 
of  tailing  or  of  fmeihng,  aflcds  us  at  the 
oro-an  of  fenfe  only,  and  ceafes  when  its 
objed  is  removed.  But  melody  is  not 
confined  to  the  organ  of  fenfe :  it  pierces 
to  the  heart,  and  produces  different  emo¬ 
tions,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  mo¬ 
dulation.  An  emotion  fo  railed,  fuch  as 
that  of  gaiety,  of  melancholy,  of  pity,  of 
courage,  of  benevolence,  fubfifts  after  the 
m 1 1 fi c  ceafes,  and  even  fwells  into  a  paffion 
where  it  meets  with  a  proper  objed.  An 
air,  fweet  and  melting,  raifes  an  emotion 
in  the  tone  of  love,  and  readily  is  elevated 
to  the  paffion  of  love  on  the  fight  of  a 
beautiful  objed.  An  air,  flow  and  plain¬ 
tive,  produces  an  emotion  in  the  tone  of 
pity  or  grief,  which,  on  the  appearance  of 
a  perfon  in  diftrefs,  becomes  a  paffion.  A 
lively  and  animating  ftrain  produces  an 
emotion  of  courage:  the  hearer  exalted  to 
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a  hero,  longs  for  an  opportunity  to  exert 
his  prowefs. 

Spurn  ant e?ns[ue  dan ,  pecora  inter  inertia ,  votis 

Opt  at  aprum 9  aut  fulvum  defcendere  monte  leonem . 

t 

Can  harmony  produce  an  effect  in  any  de¬ 
gree  fimilar  ?  The  greateft  admirer  of  har¬ 
mony  will  not  affirm  that  it  can.  The 
emcuon  raifed  by  harmony  has  no  affinity 
to  paffion  or  fentiment,  more  than  the  fmell 
of  a  tuberofe,  or  the  tafte  of  an  ortolan  ; 
and  it  vaniffies  inftantaneoufly  with  the 
concordant  founds  that  produced  it. 

Hence  it  may  fairly  be  concluded,  that, 
as  far  as  melody  is  fuperior  to  harmony, 
as  far  was  Greek  muiic  fuperior  to  the  ge¬ 
nerality  of  what  is  now  in  pra&ice.  Ex¬ 
ceptions  there  are  undoubtedly  that  rival 
whatever  could  be  performed  by  the  an¬ 
cients:  but  tney  are  not  many  in  number: 
the  talent  or  composing  muiic  in  the  tone 
of  a  paffion,  feems  in  a  great  meafure  to 
lie  dormant.  The  Italian  opera  refembles 
in  form  the  Greek  tragedy,  from  which 
evidently  it  is  copied,  but  very  little  in 
fubftance.  In  the  latter,  the  dialogue 
maintains  its  fuperior  ftation  ;  and  muiic, 
confined  to  its  proper  place,  has  the  ftrong- 
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eft  effect  that  mufic  cun  produce.  In  the 
former,  mufic  ufurping  the  fuperior  ftation, 
commands  attention  by  a  fto.m  or  loi.no, 
leaving  the  dialogue  languid  and  uninter— 
efting.  This  unnatural  disjun&ion  of 
found  from  fenfe,  has  introduced  a  fort  of 
baftard  mufic,  termed  recitative.  Suffer¬ 
ing  the  words  to  pafs,  though  abundantly 
flat  and  languid  *,  I  object  to  the  execu¬ 
tion.  an  unnatural  movement  between  pro¬ 
nouncing  and  Tinging,  that  cannot  be  agree¬ 
able  but  to  thofe  who  have  been  long  ac- 
cuftomed  to  it.  Of  one  thing  I  am  cer¬ 
tain,  that  graceful  pronunciation,  whether 
in  the  calm  narrative  tone,  or  in  the  w^arra 
tone  of  paflion,  is  far  more  pleafant.  What 
puts  the  preference  of  the  Greek  model  far 
beyond  a  doubt,  is,  that  the  tragedies  of 
Sophocles  and  Euripides  were  for  a  long 
courfe  of  time  the  delight  of  the  moft  re¬ 
fined  nation  that  ever  exifted  :  an  Italian 
opera,  on  the  contrary,  never  runs  above  a 
feafon  ;  and,  after  being  once  laid  a  fide,  is 
never  revived.  But  this  flight  and  fuper- 

ficial  tafte  for  harmony  above  melody,  can- 

# 

*  No  perfon  will  fufpecl  that  under  this  cenfure  is 
comprehended  the  celebrated  Metaftaho. 
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not  be  lading:  nature  rnay  be  wrefted,  but 
foon  or  late  refu  nes  its  empire.  Senti¬ 
mental  mufic  will  be  ferioufly  cultivated* 
and  reftored  to  the  place  in  the  theatre  it 
anciently  poiTeffed  with  dignity  and  pro¬ 
priety.  1  hen  it  is  that  we  may  hope  to 
rival  the  Greeks  in  mufic  as  in  other  arts. 
Upon  the  whole,  mufic  undoubtedly  is 
much  improved  with  refpect  to  its  theory; 
but,  with  refped  to  the  pradical  part,  there 
appears  as  little  doubt  of  a  woeful  degene¬ 
racy. 

I  lay  hold  of  this  opportunity  to  add  a 
fhort  article  concerning  the  hi  dory  of  mu* 

i  r^ard  to  my  native  country 

will  not  differ  me  to  omit.  We  have  in 
Scotland  a  multitude  of  fongs  tender  and 
pathetic,  expreffive  of  love  in  its  varieties* 
of  hope,  tear,  fuccefs,  ddpondence,  and 
defpair.  The  ftyle  of  the  mufic  is  wild 
and  irregular,  extremely  pleafmg  to  the 
natives,  but  little  relifhed  by  the  bulk  of 
tho^e  who  are  accudomed  to  the  regularity 
ot  the  Italian  ftyle.  None  but  men  of  ge¬ 
nius,  who  follow  nature  and  break  loofe 
from  the  thraldom  of  cuftom,  efteem  that 
mode.  It  was  a  favourite  of  the  late  Oe- 
minianij  whofe  compofnions  fhow  deli¬ 
cacy 
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cacv  of  tafte  equal  to  the  fuperiority  of  his 
genius;  and  it  is  warmly  prailed  by  Aleflan- 
rlro  Taffoni,  the  celebrated  author  of  See- 


lome  niuuciu  t  1 

the  following  paffage.  “  Not  ancora  pof- 

«  fiamo  connumerar  tra  nofin,  lacopo  he 


44  de  Scozia,  che  non  pur  cole  iacre  com- 
in  tar, to.  ma  trowo  da  lefteflo  una 


4i  nuovo  mufica  lamentevole  e  mefta,  bit- 


u  ilato  imitato  da  Carlo  Gefualdo  Principe 
a  di  Venofa,  che  in  quefta  noflra  eta  ha 
<s  illuftrata  anch5  egli  la  mufica  con  ntiova 


mentioned  tnuft  be  James  I.  of  Scotland, 
the  only  one  of  our  kings  who  rectus  to 

Fen  fieri  diver  fi,  lib.  10.  cap.  23. 

*  «  We  may  reckon  among  the  compofers  of  the 
a  moderns  James  l\mg  oi  Scotland,  who  not  ( ) n  1  ^ 
a  compofed  lacred  longs,  but  was  Limlelf  th*.  inventor 
of  a  new  flyle  of  mufic,  plaintive  and  pathetic,  dif- 
«  ferent  from  all  others.  In  this  manner  of  compofi- 
<<  tion,  he  has  been  imitated  in  our  times  by  Cailo 
Gefualdo  Prince  of  Venofa,  who  has  illuitrated  that 
si  ftyle  of  mufic  with  new  and  wonderful  invention.” 


have 
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Iiave  J;ad  an7  remarkable  tafte  in  the  fine 
arts;  and  the  mufic  can  be  no  other  than 
the  fbngs  mentioned  above.  Thefe  arc 
commonly  attributed  to  David  Rizzio,  be- 
caufe  he  was  an  Italian  and  a  mufician  ; 
but  erroneoufly,  as  we  now  difcover  from 
<  affoni.  Our  James  I.  was  eminent  for 
poetry  no  lefs  than  for  muhc.  He  is  prai- 
fed  for  the  former  by  Biiliop  Leflie,  one  of 
OCl  hiflorians,  in  the  following  words  : 
“  Patrii  carminis  gloria  nulli  fecundus.” 
VVe  have  many  poems  afcribed  by  tradi- 
1  cn  to  that  king;  one  in  particular, 
ChriJV.s  kirk  on  the  green ,  is  a  ludicrous 
poem,  describing  low  manners  with  no 
lefs  propriety  than  fprightiinefs. 

Another  caufe  that  precipitates  the  down- 
ial  of  every  fine  . art,  is  defpotifm.  The 
reafoa  is  obvious  ;  and  there  was  a  difmal 
example  of  it  in  Rome,  particularly  with 
regard  to  eloquence.  We  learn  from  a 
‘calogue  accounting  for  the  corruption  of 
she  Roman  eloquence,  that,  in  the  decline 
oi'  the  art,  it  became  fafhionable  to  fluff 
harangues  with  impertinent  poetical  quo¬ 
tations,  without  any  view  but  ornament 
merely  ;  and  this  alfo  was  long  faihion- 
sbie  in  f ranee.  It  happened  unluckily  for 

the 
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the  Romans,  and  for  the  world,  that  the 
fine  arts  were  at  their  height  in  Rome,  and 
not  much  upon  the  decline  in  Greece 
when  defpotifm  put  an  end  to  the  republic. 
Auguftus,  it  is  true,  retarded  their  fall, 
particularly  that  of  literature  ;  it  being  the 
policy  of  his  reign  to  hide  defpotifm,  and 
to  give  his  government  an  air  of  freedom. 
XI is  court  was  a  fchool  of  urbanity,  where 
people  of  genius  acquired  that  oehcacy  or 
tafle,  that  elevation  of  fentiment,  and  that 
purity  of  exprefhon,  which  characixi izc 
the  writers  of  his  time.  He  honoured  men 
of  learning,  admitted  them  to  his  table,  and 
was  bountiful  to  them.-  It  would  be  pain¬ 
ful  to  follow  the  decline  of  the  fine  arts  in 
Rome  to  their  total  extirpation.  The  ty¬ 
ranny  of  Tiberius  and  of  fubfequent  em¬ 
perors,  broke  at  laft  the  elevated  and  inde¬ 
pendent  fpirit  of  the  brave  Romans,  redu¬ 
ced  them  to  abject  flavery,  and  left  not  a 
fpark  of  genius  *.  The  fcience  of  law  is 

the 

*  A  fmgular  perfection  was  carried  on  by  Pope 
Gregory,  mod  improperly  furnamed  the  Great,  againft 
the  works  of  Cicero,  Titus  Livius,  and  Cornelius  Ta¬ 
citus,  which  in  every  corner  of  Chriftendom  were 
publicly  burnt ;  and  from  that  time,  there  has  not 
been  feen  a  complete  copy  of  any  of  thefe  authors. 

This 
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the  only  exception,  as  it  fiourifhed  even  in 
the  word  of  times  :  the  Roman  lawyers 
were  a  refpedable  body,  and  lets  the  objedt 
of  jealouiy  than  men  of  power  and  exten- 
five  land- property.  Among  the  Greeks 
alfo,  a  conquered  people,  the  fine  arts  de¬ 
cayed,  but  not  fo  rapidly  as  at  Rome  :  the 
Greeks,  farther  removed  from  the  feat  of 


government,  were  lels  within  the  reach  of 
a  Roman  tyrant.  During  their  depreflion, 
they  Vi  ere  guilty  of  the  molt  puerile  con- 
M,feits;  witnefs  verfes  compofed  in  the  form 
'  of  an  axe,  an  egg,  wings,  and  inch  like. 
The  ftyie  of  Greek  writers  in  the  reign  of 
tfic  Empeior  liadnan,  rs  unequal,  oblcure;. 


Tiiis  happened  in  the  fixth  century  :  fo  foon  had  the 
Romans  fallen  from  the  perfection  of  tafle  and  know¬ 
ledge  to  the  moft  humbling  barbarity.  Nor  was  that 
the  only  perfecution  of  books  on  the  fcore  of  religion. 
Many  centuries  before,  a  firnilar  inflance  happened  in 
China,  directed  by  a  foolifh  emperor.  The  Alexan¬ 
drian  library  was  twice  confumed  by  fire,  once  in  the 
time  of  Julius  Caefar,  and  once  in  the  time  of  the  Ca¬ 
lif  Omar.  What  a  profusion  of  knowledge  wTas  iofl 
pad  redemption  !  And  yet,  upon  the  whole,  it  feems 
doubtful,  whether  the  moderns  have  fuffered  by  thefe 
events.  At  what  corner  of  a  library  fhall  a  man  be¬ 
gin  where  he  fees  an  infinity  of  books,  choice  ones 

too  ?  He  will  turn  his  back  to  the  library?  and  begin 
at  no  corner, 
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ftiff,  and  affe&ed.  Lucian  is  the  only  ex¬ 
ception  I  am  acquainted  with. 

"We  need  fcarce  look  for  any  other  came 
but  defpotifm,  to  account  for  the  decline 
of  ftatuary  and  painting  in  Greece.  I  liefe 
arts  had  arrived  at  their  utmoft  perfedion 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  • 
from  that  time  they  declined  gradually  a- 
long  with  the  vigour  of  a  free  people  5  for 
Greece  was  now  enflaved  by  the  Macedo¬ 
nian  power.  It  may  in  general  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  when  a  nation  becomes  fta— 
tionary  in  that  degree  of  power  and  emi¬ 
nence  which  it  acquires  from  its  conftitu- 
tion  and  fituation,  the  national  fpirit  fub- 
fides,  and  men  of  talents  become  rare.  It 
is  ft  ill  worfe  with  a  nation  that  is  funk  be¬ 
low  its  former  power  and  eminence  ;  and 
word  of  all  when  it  is  reduced  to  llavery.. 
Other  caufes  concurred  to  accelerate  the 
downfal  of  the  arts  mentioned.  Greece, 
in  the  days  of  Alexander,  was  filled  with 
flames  of  excellent  workmanfhip  ;  and 
there  being  little  demand  for  more,  the 
later  ftatuaries  were  reduced  to  heads  and 
buds.  At  laft  the  Romans  put  a  total  end 
both  to  ftatuary  and  painting  in  Greece, 
by  plundering  it  of  its  fineft  pieces  ;  and 

the 
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the  Greeks,  expofed  to  the  avarice  of  the 
conquerors,  bellowed  no  longer  any  mo¬ 
ney  on  the  fine  arts. 

Tne  decline  of  the  fine  arts  in  Rome,  is 
by  a  writer  of  tafte  and  elegance  aferibed 
to  a  caufe  different  from  any  above  men- 
tioned,  a  caufe  equally  deftrudlive  to  man¬ 
hood  and  to  the  fine  arts  ;  and  that  is  o- 
pulence,  joined  with  its  conftant  attend¬ 
ants  aval  ice  and  luxury.  It  would  be  do- 
ing  injuftice  to  that  author  to  quote  him 
in  any  words  but  his  own.  t£  Prifc’s 
iwOipotiDus,  quum  ad  hue  nuda  virtus 
piaccret,  vigebant  artes  ingen  use  j  fum- 
mumque  certamen  inter  homines  erat, 

“  ne  Taid  profuturum  feculis  diu  iateret! 

Itaque,  Hercules  !  omnium  herbarum 
“  fuccos  Democritus  expreffit :  et  ne  Ja- 
pidum  virguitorumque  vis  lateret,  seta- 
“  tem  inter  experimenta  confumpfit. 
doxus  quidetn  in  cacumine  excelfiffimi 
montis  confenuit,  ut  aftrorum  ccclique 
rriotus  cleprehenderet :  et  Chryfippus, 
ut  ad  inventionem  fufficiret,  ter  helle- 
“  boro  animum  deterfit.  Verurn  ut  ad 
piadas  convertar,  Lylippum  ftatu$  uni- 
“  us  hneamentis  inhierentem  inopia  ex- 
tinxu  :  et  Myron,  qui  pene  hominum 
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“  animas  ferarumque  sere  comprehende- 
u  rar,  non  invenit  heredem.  At  nos,  vi~ 
“  no  fcortifque  demerit,  ne  paratas  qui- 
“  dem  artes  audemus  cognofcere  ;  fed  ac- 
“  cufatores  antiquitatis,  vitia  tantum  do- 
**  cemuSj  et  difeimus.  Ubi  efi  tiia!e£lica  ? 
**  ubi  aftronomia  ?  ubi  fapienti^  confuluf* 
“  fima  via  f  Quis  unquam  venit  in  tern- 
“  plum,  et  voturn  fecit  fi  ad  eloquentiara 
perveniffet  ?  quis,  fi  philofophise  fon- 
“  tern  invenifiet  ?  Ac  ne  bonzm  quidem 
44  mentem,  aut  bonam  valetudinem,  pe- 
44  tunt :  fed  ftatim,  antequam  limen  c;  pi- 
44  tolli  tangunt,  alius  donum  promittit  fi 
44  propinquum  divitem  extuierit  ;  alius,  fi 
44  thefaurum  effoderit  ;  alius,  fi  ad  tre- 
44  centies  FI — S.  falvus  pervenerit.  lpfe 
“  fenatus,  redti  bonique  prseceptor,  mille 
u  pondo  auri  capitolio  promittere  folet  i 
et  ne  quis  dubitet  pecuniarh  concupif- 
cere3  jo  vein  quoque  peculio  exorat* 
u  Nolito  ergo  mirari,  fit  pidiura  defecit^ 
quiim  omnibus  diis  hominibtifque  for- 
li  mofior  videatur  mafia  auri,  quam  quid- 
€t  quid  Apelles  Fhidiafve  fecerunt  (a)  *9” 

In 

( a )  Petronius  Arbiter, 

9  iS  In  ancient  times,  When  naled  virtue  bad  her 
Von.  I*  ?  p  admirers, 
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In  England,  the  fine  arts  are  far  from  fuch 
perfedion  as  to  fuffer  by  opulence.  They 
are  in  a  progrefs,  it  is  true,  toward  ma¬ 
turity  ; 


8£  admirers,  the  liberal  arts  were  in  their  higheft 
“  vigour  ;  and  there  was  a  generous  conteft  among 
sc  men,  that  nothing  of  real  and  permanent  advan- 
“  tage  fhould  long  remain  undifcovered.  Democri- 
“  tus  extracted  the  juice  of  every  herb  and  plant ; 
“  and,  left  the  virtue  of  a  fmgle  ftone  or  twig  fhould 
efcape  him,  he  confumed  a  lifetime  in  experi- 
<c  ments.  Eudoxus,  immerfed  in  the  ftudy  of  aftro- 
nomy,  fpent  his  age  upon  the  top  of  a  moun- 
s:  tain.  Chryfippus,  to  ftimulate  his  inventive  fa- 
“  culty,  thrice  purified  his  genius  with  hellebore. 
44  To  turn  to  the  imitative  arts  :  Lyfippus,  while 
“  labouring  on  the  forms  of  a  fmgle  ftatue,  perifh- 
u  ed  from  want.  Myron,  whofe  powerful  hand  gave 

44  to  the  brafs  almoft  the  foul  of  man,  and  animals, _ - 

<c  at  his  death  found  not  an  heir  l  Of  us  of  mo* 
44  dern  times  what  fliall  we  fay  ?  ,Immerfed  in  drun- 
<£  kennefs  and  debauchery,  we  want  the  fpirit  to 
cultivate  thofe  arts  which  we  poflefs.  We  inveiVh 
44  againft  the  manners  of  antiquity  ;  we  ftudy  vice 
44  alone  ;  and  vice  is  ail  we  teach.  Where  now  is 
44  the  art  of  reafoning  ?  where  aftronomy  ?  where  is 
44  the  right  path  of  wifdom  ?  What  man  now- a- days 
4i  is  heard  in  our  temples  to  make  a  vow  for  the  at- 
cc  tainment  of  eloquence,  or  for  the  difcovery  of  the 
((  fountain  of  true  philofophy  ?  Nor  do  we  even  pray 
44  for  health  of  body,  or  a  found  underftanding. 

44  One,  while  lie  has  fcarce  entered  the  porch  of  the 
44  temple,  devotes  a  gift  in  the  event  of  the  death  of 
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turity ;  but,  gardening  alone  excepteu, 

they  proceed  in  a  very  Oow  pace. 

There  is  a  particular  cause  that  never 

fails  to  undermine  a  fine  art  in  a  count;  y 
where  it  is  brought  to  perfection,  aba  race-  . 
ing  from  every  one  ot  the  caufes  above 
mentioned.  In  the  hr  ft  part  of  the  pre- 
fent  Iketch  it  is  remarked,  that  notuing  is 
more  fatal  to  an  art  or  to  a  fcience,  than 
a  performance  fo  much  fuperior^  to  all  of 
the  kind,  as  to  extinguifh  emulation.  "I  his 
remark  is  exemplified  in  the  great  New¬ 
ton,  who,  having  furpaffed  all  tne  an¬ 
cients,  has  not  left  to  his  countrymen  even 
the  fainteft  hope  of  rivalling  him  ;  and  to 
that  caufe  is  attributed  the  vifible  decline 
of  mathematical  knowledge  in  Great.  un- 
tain.  The  fame  caufe  would  have  been 
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«  a  rich  relation  ;  another  prays  for  the  difcoveiy  of 
ct  a  treafure  ;  a  third  for  a  minifterial  fortune.  I  he 
«  fenate  itfelf,  the  exemplary  preceptor  of  what  is 
^ood  and  laudable,  lias  promifed  a  thoufand  pounds 
of  gold  to  the  capitoi ;  and,  to  remove  ad  reproach 
< c  from  the  crime  of  avarice,  has  offered  a  bribe  to 
cc  Jupiter  himfelf*  How  fhould  we  wonder  that  the 
art  of  painting  has  declined,  when,  in  tne  eyes 
both  of  the  gods  and  men,  there  is  more  beauty  in 
a  mafs  of  gold,  than  in  all  the  works  oi  Phidias  and 
Apelles  V* 

fatal 
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to  the  art*?  of  fiatuary  and  painting 
among  the  Greeks,  even  though  they  had 
continued  a  free  people.  The  decay  of 
painting  in  modern  Italy,  is  probabiy'ow- 
mg  to  the  fame  caufe  :  Michael  Angelo, 
Raphael,  Titian,  &c.  are  lofty  oaks  that 
keep  down  young  plants  in  their  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and  intercept  from  them  the 
funfhine  of  emulation.  Had  the  art  of 
painting  made  a  flower  progrefs  in  Italy, 
it  might  have  there  continued  in  vigour  to 
this  day.  Velleius  Paterculus  fays  judici- 
oufy,  “  Ut  primo  ad  eoni'equendos  quos 
priores  ducimus  accendimur ;  ita,  ubi 
“  aut  prsteriri  aut  asquari  eos  poife  de- 
fperavimus,  ftudium  cum  Ipe  fenefcit  j 
ct  quod  adfequi  non  potef,  fequi  deft- 
'  nit :  prsetentoque  eo  in  quo  eminere 
“  non  pofiimus,  aliquid  in  quo  nitamur 
cs  conquirimus 

v  As  at  Era  we  are  excited  to  emulate  tho & 
fupenor  models,  io,  when  once  we  have  loft  the 
hope  of  excelling,  or  even  of  equalling  them,  our 
ambition  fails  us  with  our  hopes  :  we  ceafe  to  pur- 
64  fue  what  we  cannot  attain  ;  and,  negled^ng  that 
“  ft  tidy  in  which  we  are  debarred  from  arriving  at 

exceJier*ce>  We  fearch  for  a  different  held  of  emu- 
{?  lationd*  '  " . 

*  i  * 
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The  decline  of  an  art  or  fcience  proceed¬ 
ing  from  the  foregoing  caufe,  is  the  molt 
rapid  where  a  ftrid  comparifon  can  be  in- 
ftituted  between  the  works  of  different  ma¬ 
tters.  The  fuperiority  of  Newton  above 
every  other  mathematician,  can  be  afcer- 
sained  with  precifion  ;  and  hence  the  fud- 
deri  decline  of  that  fcience  in  Oreat  I3ti— 
tain.  In  Italy,  a  talent  for  painting  con¬ 
tinued  many  years  in  vigour  ;  becaule  no 
painter  appeared  with  fuch  fuperiority  of 
genius,  as  to  carry  perfedion  into  every 
branch  of  the  art.  As  one  furpaffed  in 
defign,  one  in  colours,  one  in  graceful  at¬ 
titudes,  there  was  ftill  fcope  for  emulation. 
But  when,  in  the  progrefs  of  the  art,  there 
was  not  a  fingle  perfedion  but  bad  been 
feized  by  one  or  other  matter,  from  that 
period  the  art  began  to  languifh.  Archi- 
sedure  continued  longer  in  vigour  than 
painting,  becaufe  the  principles  of  compa¬ 
nion  in  the  former  are  lefs  precife  than  in 
the  latter.  The  artift  who  could  not  rival 
his  predeceffors  in  an  eftablifhed  mode, 
fought  out  a  new  mode  for  himfelf,  which, 
though  perhaps  lefs  elegant  or  perfed,  was 
for  a  time  fupported  by  novelty. 

Corruption 
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Corruption  of  the  Latin  tongue  makes 
a  proper  appendix  to  the  decline  of  the 
tCe  aits  in  Rome.  I  hat  the  Latin  tongue 
did  not  long  continue  in  purity  after  the 
Emperor  Auguftus,  is  certain ;  and  all 
writers  agree,  that  the  caufe  of  its  early 
corruption  was  a  continual  influx  into 
Rome  of  men,  to  wnom  the  Latin  was  a 
foreign  language.  The  reafon  is  plau¬ 
sible,  but  whether  folid,  may  be  doubted. 
In  all  countries,  there  are  provincial  dia¬ 
lects,  which,  however,  tend  not  to  corrupt 
the  language  of  the  capital,  becaufe  they 
are  carefully  avoided  by  all  who  pretend 
to  fpeak  properly  ;  and,  accordingly,  the 
multitude  of  provincials  who  flock  to  Pa¬ 
ris  and  to  London,  have  no  influence  to 
corrupt  the  language.  The  tame  probably 
was  the  cafe  in  old  Rome,  efpecially  with 
refpedt  to  Grangers  whole  native  tongue  was 
totally  different  from  that  of  Rome  :  their 
imperfeCt  manner  of  fpeaking  Latin  might 
be  excufed,  but  certainly  was  not  imita¬ 
ted.  Slaves  in  Rome  had  little  converfa- 
tion  with  their  mailers,  except  in  receiving 
orders  or  reproof ;  which  had  no  tenden¬ 
cy  to  vitiate  the  Latin  tongue.  The  cor¬ 
ruption  of  that  tongue,  and  at  lafl:  its  death 

and 
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and  burial  as  a  living  language,  were  the 
refult  of  two  combined  caufes  ;  of  which 
the  early  prevalence  of:  the  Greek  language 
in  Rome  is  the  firft.  Latin  was  native  to 
the  Romans  only,  and  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Latium.  The  languages  of  the  reft  of 
Italy  were  numerous  :  the  Meflapian  was 
the  mother-tongue  in  Apulia,  the  Hetruf* 
can  in  Tui'cany  and  Umbria,  the  Greek  in 
Magna  Grsecia,  the  Celtic  in  Lombardy 
and  Liguria,  &c.  &c.  Latin  had  arrived 
at  its  purity  not  many  years  before  the 
reign  of  Auguftus,  and  had  not  taken  deep 
root  in  thofe  parts  of  Italy  where  it  was  not 
the  mother-tongue,  when  Greek  became 
the  fafhionable  language  among  people  of 
rank,  as  French  is  in  Europe  at  prefent. 
Greek,  the  ftorehoufe  of  learning,  prevail¬ 
ed  in  Rome  even  in  Cicero’s  time  ;  of  which 
he  himfelf  bears  teftimony  in  his  oration 
for  the  poet  Archias  :  “  Gracca  leguntur 

“  in  omnibus  fere  gentibus  :  Latina  fuis 
“  finibus,  exiguis  fane,  continentur.”  And, 
for  that  reafon,  Atticus  is  warmly  foUcited 
by  him  to  write  the  hiftory  of  his  confu- 
late  in  Greek.  Thus  Latin,  juftled  by 
Greek  out  of  its  place,  was  left  to  inferi¬ 
ors,  and  probably  would  have  funk  to  utter 

oblivion, 
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oblivion,  even  though  the  republic  had 
continued  in  vigour.  But  the  chief  caufe 
was  the  defpotifm  of  the  Roman  govern¬ 
ment,  which  proved  the  deftrudion  of  the 
fine  arts,  and  of  literature  in  particular,. 
In  a  country  of  fo  many  different  lan¬ 
guages,  the  Latin  tongue  could  not  be  pre- 
ferved  in  purity,  but  by  conftant  perufal 
cl  Roman  claffics :  but  thefe  were  left  to 
rot  in  libraries,  a  dark  cloud  of  ignorance 
having  overfpread  the  whole  empire.  Eve¬ 
ry  perfon  carelefsly  Ipoke  the  language  ac¬ 
quired  in  the  nurfery  ;  and  people  of  dif¬ 
ferent  tongues  being  mixed  under  one  go¬ 
vernment,  without  a  common  ftandard, 
led  g.auually  into  a  fort  of  mixed  lan¬ 
guage,  which  every  one  made  a  fhift  to 
underftand.  The  irruption  of  many  bar¬ 
barous  nations  into  Italy,  feveral  of  whom 
fettled  there,  added  to  the  jargon.  And 
that  jargon,  compofed  of  many  heteroge¬ 
neous  parts,  was  in  procefs  of  time  purified 

to  the  tongue  that  is  now  native  to  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Italy. 

In  a  hi  A  or  y  of  the  Latin  tongue,  it 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  that  it  conti¬ 
nued  long  in  purity  among  the  Roman 
lawyers.  The  fcience  of  law  was  in  Rome 


more 
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more  cultivated  than  in  any  other  coun¬ 
try.  The  books  written  upon  that  fciencc 
in  Latin  were  numerous  ;  and,  being 
highly  regarded,  were  the  conitant  ftudy* 
of  every  man  who  afpired  to  be  an  emi- 
nent  lawyer*  Neither  could  fuch  men 
have  any  bias  to  the  Greek  tongue,  as  law 
was  little  cultivated  in  Greece*  1  hus  it 
happened,  that  the  Latin  tongue,  as  far  as 
concerns  law,  was  preferved  in  purity,  even 
to  the  time  of  the  Lmperor  Juiiinian. 

Greek  was  preferved  in  purity  much 
longer  than  Latin*  T  he  fame  language 
was  fpoken  through  all  Greece,  with  fome 
flight  varieties  in  dialed.  It  was  brought 
to  great  perfection  and  firmly  rooted  du¬ 
ring  the  profperous  days  of  Greece.  Its 
claflics  were  numerous,  and  were  ftudied 
by  every  per  foil  who  pretended  to  litera¬ 
ture*.  Now,  tho’  the  free  and  manly  fpi- 
rit  of  the  Greeks  yielded  to  Roman  defpo~ 
tifm,  yet  while  any  apetite  tor  literature 
remained,  their  invaluable  claflics  wei  e  <i 
ftandard,  which  preferved  the  language  m 
purity.  But  ignorance  at  length  became 


#  There  {till  remain  about  three  thoufand  Greek 
books  ;  of  Latin  books  not  above  fixty* 
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unhetfal ;  and  the  Greek  claffics  ceafed  to 
be  a  ftandard,  being  buried  in  libraries, 
as  the  Roman  claffics  had  been  for  centu- 
iies.  .  in  that  ftate,  the  Greek  tongue 
could  nor  fail  to  degenerate  among  an  ig¬ 
norant  and  iervile  people,  who  had  no 
longer  any  ambition  to  add  well,  write  weil, 
or  /peak  well.  And  yet,  after  all,  that 
beautiful  tongue,  far  beyond  a  rival,  has 
fullered  ims  a.teration  than  any  other  ever 
che  lit  fimilar  c  ire  urn  fiances  ;  one  caufe  of 
which  is,  that  to  this  day  the  Greeks  live 
ieparate  from  their  mailers  the  Turks,  and 
have  little  commerce  with  them. 

loom  the  tate  of  the  Latin  tongue,  as 
obfet ration  is  drawn  by  many  writers, 
that  all  languages  are  in  a  continual  flux, 
changing  from  age  to  age  without  end. 
And  1'uch  as  are  fond  of  fame,  deplore  it 
as  a  heavy  misfortune,  that  the  language 
in  which  they  write  will  loon  become  ob¬ 
solete  and  unintelligible.  But  it  is  a  com¬ 
mon  error  in  reafonirtg,  to  found  a  gene¬ 
ral  concluhon  upon  a  tingle  fad.  In  its 
progrds  toward  perfedion,  a  language  is 
continually  improving,  and  therefore  con¬ 
tinually  changing.  But  fuppoftng  a  lan¬ 
guage  to  have  acquired  its  utmoit  perfec¬ 
tion. 
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tion,  I  fee  nothing  that  fhould  neceffarily 
occafion  any  change  :  on  the  contrary, 
the  claffical  books  in  that  language  become 
a  ftandard  for  writing  and  Ip  e  a  king,  to 
which  every  man  oi  taRe  and  figure  con 
forms  himfelf.  Such  was  the  cafe  of  the 
Greek  tongue,  till  the  Greeks  were  bru- 
tified  by  defpotifm.  The  Italian  has  conti¬ 
nued  in  perfection  more  than  three  cen¬ 
turies,  and  the  French  more  than  one.  1  he 
Arabic  has  continued  without  change  more 
than  a  thoufand  years :  there  is  no  book  in 
that  language  held  to  be  in  a  iiy.e  more 
pure  or  perfect  than  the  Koran  *.  The 
Englifh  language  has  not  yet  acquired  all 
the  purity  it  is  fufceptible  of;  but,  when 
there  is  no  place  for  further  improvements, 
there  feems  little  doubt  ot  its  becoming 
ftationary,  like  the  languages  mentioned. 
1  bar  always  inch  a  revolution  as  cruel- 


*  I  am  far  from  thinking,  that  the  language  of  the 
Arabians,  an  illiterate  people  in  the  days  oi  their  pro- 
phet  Mahomet,  was  at  that  time  carried  to  fuch  purity 
and  perfection  as  not  to  be  fufceptible  of  impievement. 
The  fixing  that  language  was  undoubtedly  owing  to 
the  Koran,  which  was  held  the  word  of  God  delivered 
to  Mahomet  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  and  confequcntly 
was.pioufiy  judged  to  be  the  ftandard  of  perfection* 
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a  Hate  of  barbarity.  Jn  an  event  fP  dif_ 

“a!'  the  deft^a10n  of  claffica!  books  and 
°  a  pure  language,  is  not  the  greateft 
Calamity :  they  will  be  little  regretted  in 
e  un,verfal  wreck.  In  the  me  m  time, 
to  a  writer  of  genius  in  a  policed  na¬ 
tion,  it  cannot  but  be  a  charming  pro- 

P.Cf  ’  ,tbat  his  works  will  ftand  and  fall 
wnh  his  country.  To  make  fuch  a  wri¬ 
ter  exert  his  talents  for  purifying  his  mo¬ 
ther-tongue,  and  for  adding  to  the  num- 
and  reputation  of  its  claffics,  what 
nobler  excitement,  than  the  certainty  of 
oeing  tranfmitted  to  pofterity,  and  ad¬ 
mired  by  every  perfon  of  tafte  through  all 
ages !  ° 


As  before  the  invention  of  printing,  wri¬ 
ters  could  have  nothing  in  view  but  repu¬ 
tation  and  praife,  they  endeavoured  to 
give  the  utmoft  perfection  to  their  com  do- 
fit-tons.  They  at  the  fame  time  ftudied 
brevjty,  in  order  that  their  works  might 
p  ifs  through  -  many  hands  ;  for  the  ex- 
pence  of  tranfcribing  great  volumes,  could 
not  be  afforded  by  every  reader.  The 
art  or  printing  has  made  a  great  revolu¬ 
tion  :  the  opportunity  it  furnifhes  to  mu  I- 

*  *  •  >  »  ;  =* 

tipiy 
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tiply  copies,  has  degraded  writing  to  he  a 
lucrative  employment.  Authors  now  ftu- 
dy  to  fwell  their  works,  in  order  to  raife 
the  price  ;  and  being  in  a  hurry  for  mo¬ 
ney,  they  rejed  the  precept  of  Horace, 
Nonum  prematur  in  annum.  Take  for  ex¬ 
ample  the  natural  hiftory  of  Aldrovandus, 
in  many  folio  volumes.  After  filling  his 
common-place  book  with  paflages  from, 
every  author  ancient  and  modern,  to  the 
purpofe  and  net  to  the  purpoie ;  befits 
down  to  compofe,  bent  to  transfufe  into 
his  book  every  article  thus  painfully  col¬ 
lected.  For  example,  when  he  introduces 
the  ox,  the  cock,  or  any  other  animal  ;  far 
from  confining  himfelf  to  its  natural  hif- 

X  ,  If 

tory,  he  omits  nothing  that  has  been  faid 
of  it  in  books  where  it  has  been  occation- 
ally  introduced,  not  even  excepting  tales 
for  amufing  children  :  he  mentions  ail  the 
fuperftitious  notions  concerning  it,  every 
poetical  companion  drawn  from  it,  the 
ufe  it  has  ferved  in  hieroglyphics  and  in 
coats-armorial ;  in  a  word,  all  the  hifto- 
ries  and  all  the  fables  in  which  it  has  been 
named.  Take  another  inltance  from  a 
German  or  Dutch  chronologer,  whofe 
name  has  efcapeef  roe,  and  which  1  give 
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in  a  tranflation  from  the  Latin,  to  prevent 
the  bias  tnat  one  has  for  a  learned  lan¬ 
guage.  “  Samfon  was  the  fame  wuth  the 
1  heban  Hercules  ;  which  appears  from 

“  the  actions  attributed  to  each  of  them, 
“  efpecially  from  the  following,  That  Her¬ 
cules,  unarmed,  is  faid  to  have  fuffoca- 
ted  the  Nemean  lion  with  a  fqueeze  of 
his  arms  :  Samfon,  unarmed,  did  the 
lauic,  by  tearing  a  lion  to  pieces ;  and 
Jofephus  fays,  that  he  did  not  tear  the 
hon,  but  put  out  his  breath  with  a 
fqueeze  5  which  could  be  done,  and  was 
“  rfone  b7  '^curilius  the  wrehler,  as  re- 
“  ported  by  Suidas.  David  alfo,  unarm¬ 
ed,  tore  to  pieces  a  lion,  x  Samuel, 

“  chap.  17.  ;  and  Benaiah  the  fon  of  Je- 
“  hoiada  alfo  flew  a  lion,  2  Sam.  chap.  23. 

ver.  20.  Moreover  we  read,  that  Sam- 
"  fon  having  caught  three  hundred  foxes, 
ec  tied  lighted  firebrands  to  their  tails,  and 
4C  drove  them  into  the  handing  corn  of 

“  the  Philiftines,  by  which  both  the  fhocks 
“  and  handing  corn,  with  the  vineyards 
and  olives,  were  burnt  up.  Many 
“  think  it  incredible,  that  three  hundred 
foxes  fhould  be  caught  by  one  man  j  as 
tc  the  fox,  being  the  moh  cunning  of  all 

“  animals} 
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animals,  would  not  fuffer  itfelf  to  be 
“  eafily  taken.  Accordingly  Oppian,  a 
“  Greek  poet  who  writes  upon  hunting, 
44  aflerts,  that  no  fox  will  fuffer  itfelf  to 
85  be  taken  in  a  gin  or  a  net  ;  though  we 
84  are  taught  the  contrary  by  Martial,  lib. 
“  io.  epig.  37. 

c<  }{ic  olidum  slamofus  ages  in  tretlci  vulpsm* 

44  In  India,  eagles,  hawks,  and  ravens,  are 
“  taught  to  hunt  foxes,  as  we  are  inform” 
44  ed  by  Oiianus,  Var.  hill.  lib.  9.  cap.  26* 
44  They  are  alfo  caught  by  traps  and 
“  fnares,  and  in  covered  pits,  as  wolves 
“  are,  and  other  large  animals.  Nor  is  it 
44  wonderful  that  fuch  a  multitude  of 
44  foxes  were  caught  by  Samfon,  confider- 
44  ing  that  Paleftine  abounded  with  foxes. 
44  He  had  hunters  without  number  at 
44  command  ;  and  he  was  not  confined  in 
44  time.  The  fame  of  that  exploit  was 
44  fpread  far  and  near.  Even  among  the 
44  Romans  there  were  veftiges  of  it,  as  ap- 
“  pears  from  Ovid,  Faff.  lib.  9.  ver.  681. 
44  In  one  Roman  feftival,  armed  foxes 
44  were  let  loofe  in  the  circus  ;  which  O- 
44  vid,  in  the  place  quoted,  fays  was  done 
44  in  memory  of  the  Carfioian  fox,  which, 

“  having; 
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61  having  deftroyed  many  hens  belonging 
to  a  count* y- woman,  was  caught  by 
her,  and  punifhed  as  follows.  She 
wrapped  tip  the  fox  in  hay,  which  fhe 
“  fet  fire  to  ;  and  the  fox  being  let  go,  fled 
“  through  the  handing  corn,  and  fet  it  on 
41  fire.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
“  this  feftival  was  a  veftige  of  Samfon’s 
41  foxes,  not  only  from  congruity  of  cir- 
“  cum  fiances,  but  from  the  time  of  cele** 
45  bration,  which  was  the  month  of  April,, 
“  the  time  of  harveft  in  Paleftine.  See 
44  more  about  foxes  in  Burman’s  works,” 
Not  to  mention  the  ridiculous  arguments 
of  this  writer  to  prove  Samfon  to  be  the 
fame  with  the  Theban  Hercules,  nor  the 
childifh  wanderings  from  that  fubjedt ;  he 
has  totally  overlooked  the  chief  difficulties. 
However  well  fixed  the  fire-brands  might 
be,  it  is  not  eafily  conceivable,  that  the 
foxes,  who  would  naturally  fly  to  their 
lurking- holes,  could  much  injure  the  corn, 
or  the  olive-trees.  And  it  is  as  little  con¬ 
ceivable,  what  fhould  have  moved  Samfon 
to  employ  foxes,  when,  by  our  author’s 
fuppoiition,  he  had  men  at  command, 
much  better  qualified  than  foxes  for  com- 
mitting  wafte,  This  author  would  have 

fayed 
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laved  himfelf  much  idle  labour,  had  he  em¬ 
braced  a  very  probable  opinion,  that,  ix  the 
tranflation  be  not  erroneous,  the  original 
text  muft  be  corrupted.  But  enough,  and 
more  than  enough,  of  thefe  writers.  Ma- 
turity  of  tafte  has  banilhed  fuch  abiurdi- 
ties  ;  and  at  prefent,  happily,  books  are  lefs 
bulky,  and  more  to  the  purpofe,  than  for¬ 
merly. 

It  is  obferved  above  (u),  that  in  a  coun¬ 
try  thinly  peopled,  where  the  fame  perfon 
muft  for  bread  undertake  different  employ¬ 
ments,  the  people  are  knowing  and  con¬ 
vertible  ;  but  ftupid  and  ignorant  in  a  po¬ 
pulous  country  where  induftry  and  manu¬ 
factures  abound.  That  obfervation  holds 
not  with  refpeCt  to  the  fine  arts.  It  re¬ 
quires  fo  much  genius  to  copy  even  a  lingle 
figure,  whether  in  painting  or  in  fculpture, 
as  to  prevent  the  operator  from  degenera¬ 
ting  into  a  brute.  The  great  exertion  of 
genius,  as  well  as  of  invention,  required  in 
grouping  figures,  and  in  imitating  human 
actions,  tends  to  envigorate  thefe  faculties 
with  refpeCt  to  every  fubjeCt,  and  of  courfe 
to  form  a  man  of  parts. 


[a)  Fird  fetdion  of  the  prefent  Sketch. 
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Manners. 

COME  perfons  have  a  peculiar  air,  a 
Peculiar  manner  of  fpeaking  or  of 
acting,  which,  in  oppofkion  to  the  manners 
of  the  generality,  are  termed  their  manners. 
Such  peculiarities  in  a  whole  nation,  by 
which  it  differs  from  other  nations  or  from 
itfelf  at  different  periods,  are  termed  the 
warmers  of  that  nation.  fvfanners  therefore 
fignify  a  mode  of  behaviour  peculiar  to  a 
certain  perfon,  or  to  a  certain  nation.  The 
term  is  not  applied  to  mankind  in  general  j 

except  per  naps  in  contradiftindtion  toother 
beings. 

Manners  are  diftinguifhed  from  morals  • 
hut  in  what  refpedt  has  not  been  clearly 
iiated.  Do  not  the  fame  adiions  come  un¬ 
der  both  ?  Certainly  ;  but  in  different  re- 
ipeffts  :  an  adlion  confidered  as  right  or 
wrong,  belongs  to  morals;  confidered  as 
peculiar  to  a  perfon  or  to  a  people,  it  be¬ 
longs  to  manners. 


The 
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The  intention  of  the  prefent  fketch  is, 
to  trace  out  fuch  manners  only  as  appear 
to  proceed  immediately  from  the  nature 
and  character  of  a  people,  whether  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  form  of  government,  or  de- 
pending  on  the  degree  of  civilization,  i  am 
far  from  regretting,  that  manners  produced 
by  climate,  by  foil,  and  by  other  perma¬ 
nent  caufes,  fall  not  under  my  plan :  I 
fhould  indeed  make  a  forry  figure  upon  a 
fubjedt  that  has  been  acutely  difeuffed  by 
the  greateft  genius  of  the  prefent  age  {a). 

I  begin  with  external  appearance,  being 

the  firft  thing  that  draws  attention.  The 
human  countenance  and  geftures  have  a 
greater  variety  of  expreffions  than  thofe  of 
any  other  animal  :  and  fome  perfons  dif¬ 
fer  widely  from  the  generality  in  thefe  ex¬ 
preffions,  fo  as  to  be  known  by  their  man¬ 
ner  of  walking,  or  even  by  fo  flight  an  ac¬ 
tion  as  that  of  putting  on  or  taking  off  a 
hat :  fome  men  are  known  even  by  the 
found  of  their  feet  in  walking.  Whole 
nations  are  diftinguifhable  by  fuch  pecu¬ 
liarities.  And  yet  there  is  lefs  variety  in 
looks  and  geftures,  than  the  different  tones 
of  mind  would  produce,  were  men  left  to 

( a )  Montefquku. 

the 
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!n"  *mPl’dies  of  pure  nature  :  man,  an 
imitathe  animai,  id  prone  to  copy  others  ; 
nnd  by  imitation,  external  behaviour  is 


nearly  uniform  among  thofe  who  ftudy  to 
be  agreeable  ;  witnefs  people  of  fafhion  in 
France.  I  reft  upon  thefe  outlines  :  to 


enter  fully  into  the  /object  would  be  an 
endlefs  work  ;  difproportioned  at  any  rate 
to  t tic  narrownefs  of  my  o3ac. 


Dicft)  mull  not  be  omitted,  becaufe  it 
enters  alfo  into  external  appearance.  Pro¬ 
vidence  hath  clothed  all  animals  that  are 
unable  to  clothe  themfelves.  Man  can 


clothe  himfelf ;  and  he  is  endowed  befide 
with  an  appetite  for  drefs,  no  lefs  natural 
than  an  appetite  for  food.  That  appetite 
is  proportioned  in  degree  to  its  ufe  :  in 
cold  climates  it  is  vigorous;  in  hot  cli¬ 
mates,  faint.  Savages  muft  go  naked  till 
they  learn  to  cover  themfelves  ;  and  they 
foon  learn  where  covering  is  neceffary. 
The  Patagonians,  who  go  naked  in  a  bit¬ 
ter-cold  climate,  muft  be  woefully  ftupid. 
And  the  Pi&s,  a  Scotch  tribe,  who,  it  is 
faid,  continued  naked  down  to  the  time 
of  Severus,  did  not  probably  much  fur- 
pafs  the  Patagonians  in  the  talent  of  in¬ 
vention. 


Modefty 
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Modefty  is  another  caufe  for  clothing : 
few  favagcs  expofe  the  whole  of  the  body. 
It  gives  no  high  idea  of  Grecian  modefty, 
that  at  the  Olympic  games  people  wreit- 
led  and  run  races  ftark  naked. 


There  is  a  third  caule  for  clothing, 
which  is,  the  pleafure  it  affords.  A  fine 
woman,  Ifeen  naked  once  in  her  life,  is 
made  a  defirable  objed  by  novelty.  But 
let  her  go  naked  for  a  month,  how  much 
more  charming  will  fhe  appear,  when 
drefled  with  propriety  and  elegance !  Clo¬ 
thing  is  fo  effential  to  health,  that  to  be 
lefs  agreeable  than  nakednefs  would  argue 
an  incongruity  in  our  nature.  Savages 
probably  at  firft  thought  of  clothing  as 
a  protection  only  againft  the  weather ;  but 
they  foon  difeovered  a  beauty  in  drefs : 
men  led  the  way,  and  women  followed. 
Such  favages  as  go  naked  paint  their  bo¬ 
dies,  excited  by  the  fame  fondnefs  for  or¬ 
nament  that  our  women  fhew  in  their 
party-coloured  garments.  Among  the 
Jews,  the  men  wore  ear-rings  as  well  as 
the  women  ( a ).  When  Media  was  go¬ 

verned  by  its  own  kings,  the  men  were 
fumptuous  in  drefs:  they  wore  loofe  robes, 
(<?)  Exod*  xxxii.  2, 

Boating 


/ 
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floating  the  sir;  had  long  hair  covered 
with  a  rich  bonnet,  bracelets,  chains  of 
goiu,  and  precious  ftones :  they  painted 
their  faces,  and  mixed  artificial  hair  with 
'•'rat  of  nature.  As  authors  are  filent  a- 
bout  the  women,  they  probably  made  no 
figure  in  that  kingdom,  being  fhut  up,  as 
at  prefent,  in  feraglios.  In  the  days  of 
•Socrates,  married  women  in  Greece  were 
confined  to  be  houfehold  drudges  merely. 
Xenophon  in  his  Memorabilia  Socratis,  in¬ 
troduces  Ifchomachus,  an  Athenian  of  great 
nchet  and  reputation,  difeourfing  to  Socra- 
,  tes  of  his  family  affairs,  “  that  he  told  his 

t(  f tisat  h’s  mabi  objed  in  marrying  • 
uer  was  to  have  a  perfon  in  whofe  dif- 

;;  CIfion  he  “uU  confide,  who  would 
€t  ta  ie  ProPer  care  oi  his  fervants,  and  lay 
out  ^us  looney  with  oeconomy;”  that 
one  day  he  obferved  her  face  paint’ed,  and 
■  ■'K.i  high  heeled  fliocs ;  that  he  chid  her 
leverely  for  fuch  follies,  “  could  fte  ima- 

s,ne  t0  P3^  fbch  filly  tricks  on  a  huf- 
band  ?  If  fhe  wanted  to  have  a  better 
compledUon,  why  not  weave  at  her  loorrt 
“  ftanding  upright,  why  not  employ  her- 

“  felf  in  balcins  and  other  family  exercl fet, 
which  would  give  her  fuch  a  bloom  as 
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no  paint  could  imitate  ?”  But  when  the 
Athenian  manners  came  to  be  more  poiiih- 
ed,  greater  indulgence  was  given  to  the  la¬ 
dies  in  drels  and  ornament.  They  con- 

•S 

fumed  the  whole  morning  at  the  toilette  ; 
employing  paint,  and  every  drug  lor 
cleaning  and  whitening  the  Ikin :  they 
laid  red  even  upon  their  lips,  and  took 
great  care  of  their  teeth :  their  hair,  made 
up  in  buckles  with  a  hot  iron,  was  per¬ 
fumed  and  fpread  upon  the  fhoulders  : 
their  drefs  was  elegant,  and  artfully  con¬ 
trived  to  fet  off  a  fine  fhape.  Such  is  the 
influence  of  appetite  for  drefs ;  vanity 
could  not  be  the  foie  motive,  as  married 
ladies  were  never  feen  in  public  *.  We 
learn  from  St  Gregory,  that  women  in  hi$ 
time  drelfed  the  head  extremely  high,  en¬ 
vironing  it  with  many  treffes  of  falfe  hair, 
difpofed  in  knots  and  buckles,  fo  as  to  re¬ 
ferable  a  regular  fortification.  Jofephus 
reports,  that  the  jewifh  ladies  powdered 
their  hair  with  gold  duft ;  a  falhion  that 
was  carried  from  Alia  to  Rome.  The  firft 


*  Young  women  in  Athens  appeared  frequently  in 
public,  but  always  by  themfelves.  In  feftivals,  facri- 
fices,  &c.  they  made  part  of  the  {how,  crowned  with 
flowers,  charting  hymns*  and  dancing  in  knots, 

writer 
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writer  wno  mentions  white  powder  for  the 
hair,  the  fame  we  ufe  at  prefent,  is  L5E- 
tone*  m  his  journal  ior  the  year  1 
i  elates,  that  nuns  walked  the  ftreets  of 
Paris  curled  and  powdered.  That  fafhion 
fpread  by  degrees  through  Europe.  For 
yoars  alter  the  civil  wars  in  France, 
it  was  a  fafhion  in  Paris  to  wear  boots  and 
fpuis  vVu^  a  long  i  word :  a  gentleman  was 
not  in  full  diefs  without  thefe  accouttre- 
ments.  The  fword  continues  an  article  of 
creis,  though  it  diftinguifhes  not  a  gentle* 
man  from  his  valet.  To  ftiow  that  a  tafte 
for  drefs  and  ornament  is  deeply  rooted  in 
human  nature,  favages  difplay  that  tafte 
upon  the  body,  having  no  covering  to  dii— 
play  it  upon,  oeidom  is  a  child  of  a  fava°*e 
left  to  nature :  it  is  deprived  of  a  tefticle, 
a  finger,  a  tooth ,  or  its  Ikin  is  engraved 
with  figures. 

Clothing  hath  no  flight  influence,  even 
with  re  ip  eel  to  morals.  I  venture  to  af¬ 
firm,  at  the  hazard  of  being  thought  pa¬ 
radoxical,  that  nakednefs  is  more  friendly 
to  chaftity  than  covering.  Adultery  is  un¬ 
known  among  favages,  even  in  hot  cli- 
ipates  where  they  have  fcarce  any  cover¬ 
ing.  Drefs  gives  play  to  the  imagination, 

which 
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which  pictures  to  itfelf  many  fecret  beau¬ 
ties  which  vanifh  when  rendered  familiar 
by  fight;  if  a  lady  accidentally  difcover 
half  a  leg,  imagination  is  inftantly  infla¬ 
med  ;  the’  an  adtrefs  appearing  in  breech¬ 
es  is  beheld  with  indifference  :  a  naked  \  e- 
nus  makes  not  fuch  an  impreffion  as  when 
a  garter  only  is  difeovered. 

Cleannefs  is  an  article  in  external  ap¬ 
pearance.  Whether  cleanlinefs  be  inhe¬ 
rent  in  the  nature  of  man,  or  only  a  re¬ 
finement  of  polifhed  nations,  may  at  fir  ft 
appear  doubtful.  What  pleads  for  the 
former  is,  that  cleannefs  is  remarkable  in 
feveral  nations  which  have  made  little 
progrefs  in  the  arts  of  life.  The  favages 
of  the  Caribbee  iflands,  once  a  numerous 
tribe,  were  remarked  by  writers  as  neat 
and  cleanly.  In  the  ifland  Ctaheite,  of 
King  George’s  ifland,  both  fexes  are  clean¬ 
ly  :  they  bathe  frequently,  never  eat  nor 
drink  without  wafhing  before  and  after,, 
and  their  garments,  as  well  as  their  per- 
fans,  are  kept  free  of  fpot  or  blemifh.  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus,  deferibing  the  Gauls, 
fays,  that  they  were  cleanly;  and  that 
even  the  pooreft  women  were  never  feeu 
with  dirty  garments;  The  negroes,  parti- 
Vol.  f.  S  f  cularly 
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cularly  thole  of  Ardrah  in  the  flave-coaft, 
liave  a  fcrupulous  regard  to  cleannefs. 
They  wafli  morning  and  evening,  and 
perfume  themfelves  with  aromatic  herbs, 
in  the  city  of  Benin,  women  are  employ¬ 
ed  to  keep  the  flreets  clean  ;  and  in  that 
refpedt  they  arc  not  outdone  by  the  Dutch. 
In  Corea,  people  mourn  three  years  for 
the  death  of  their  parents  ;  during  which 
time  they  never  wafli.  Dirtinefs  muft  ap¬ 
pear  difrnal  to  that  people,  as  to  us  *. 
But  inftances  are  no  lei's  numerous  that  fa¬ 
vour  the  other  fide  of  the  queftion.  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus  reports  of  the  Huns, 
that  they  wore  a  coat  till  it  fell  to  pieces 
with  dirt  and  rottennefs.  Plan  Garpin, 
who  vifited  the  Tartars  anno  1246,  fays, 
“  That  they  never  wafli  face  nor  hands ; 

that  they  never  clean  a  dilh,  a  pot,  nor 
“  a  garment;  that,  like  fwine,  they  make 
c!  food  of  every  thing,  not  excepting  the 
“  vermin  that  crawl  on  them.”  The  pre- 
fent  people  of  Kamfkatka  anfwer  to  that 
defeription  in  every  article.  The  nafti- 

*  Many  animals  are  remarkable  for  cleannefs.  Bea¬ 
vers  are  fo,  and  fo  are  cats.  This  muft  be  natural. 
Though  a  taftc  for  cleannefs  is  not  remarkable  in  dogs, 
yet,  like  men,  they  learn  to  be  cleanly. 
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nefs  of  North-American  fa v ages,  in  their 
food,  in  their  cabins,  and  in  their  gar¬ 
ments,  pafles  all  conception.  As  they  ne¬ 
ver  change  their  garments  till  they  lull  to 
rags,  nor  ever  think  of  walking  them,  they 
are  eat  up  with  vermin.  'I  he  Lfquimaux, 
and  many  other  tribes,  are  equally  nafty. 

As  cleannefs  requires  attention  and  in- 
duftry,  the  cleannefs  of  feme  lavages  mult 
be  the  work  of  nature,  and  the  dirtinefs 
of  others  mult  proceed  from  indolence 
counteracting  nature.  In  fact,  cleannefs 
is  agreeable  to  all,  and  naltinefs  disagree¬ 
able  :  no  perfon  prefers  dirt  ;  and  even 
thofe  who  are  the  molt  accultomed  to  it 
are  pleated  with  a  cleanly  appearance  in 
others.  It  is  true,  that  a  tafte  for  clean¬ 
nefs,  like  that  for  order,  for  fymmetry, 
for  congruity,  is  extremely  faint  during 
its  infancy  among  favages.  Its  llrongeft 

I 

antagonift  is  indolence,  which  lavages  in¬ 
dulge  to  excefs  :  the  great  fatigue  they 
undergo  in  hunting,  makes  them  fond  ol 
cafe  at  home;  and  dirtinefs,  when  once 
habitual,  is  not  eafily  conquered.  But 
cleannefs  improves  gradually  with  man¬ 
ners,  and  makes  a  figure  in  every  indu- 
flrions  nation.  Nor  is  a  tafte  for  clean¬ 
nefs 
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nefs  beftowed  on  man  in' vain:  its  final 
canfe  is  confpicuous,  cleannefs  being  ex- 
tremely  wholefome,  and  naftinefs  no  lels 
unwholefome 

„  v  r 

Thus 


Tne  plague,  peftilential  fevers,  and  other  putrid 
difeafes,  were  more  frequent  in  Europe  formerly  than 
at  prefent,  eipeciaily  in  great  cities,  where  multitudes 
crowo.ed  together  in  fmall  houfes,  feparated  by 
*•  ’ nc  hi  sets.  Paris,  in  the  days  of  Henry  IV.  oc- 
copied  not  tne  uiird  part  of  its  prefent  ipace,  and  yet 
contained  neaily  the  lame  number  of  inhabitants;  and 
m  London  tne  nouies  are  much  larger,  and  the  flreets 
“wider,  than  before  the  great  fire  1666.  There  is  alfq 
a  r^maiKauie  aileiation  in  point  of  diet.  Formerly*, 
people  of  rank  lived  on  fait  meat  the  greater  part  of 
the  year :  at  prefent,  frefh  meat  is  common  all  the  year 
round.  Potdierbs  and  roots  are  now  a  confiderable 
article  of  food  :  about  London,  in  particular,  the  con¬ 
sumption  at  the  Revolution  was  not  the  llxth  part  of 
wniat  it  is  now.  Add  the  great  confumption  of  tea 
and  fugar,  which  I  am  told  by  phyficians  to  be  no  in- 
confiderable  antifeptics.  But  the  chief  caufe  of  all  is 
cleannefs,  which  is  growing  more  and  more  general, 
cfpecially  in  the  city  of  London.  In  Conftantinople, 
putrid  difeafes  reign  as  much  as  ever ;  not  from  un- 
healthinefs  in  the  climate,  but  from  the  narrownefs 
and  naftinefs  of  the  flreets.  How  it  comes  that  Tur¬ 
ku  fh  camps  differ  fo  much  from  the  metropolis,  I  cam 
not  fay.  Bufbequius  viftted  a  Turkifh  camp  in  the 
days  of  Solyman  the  Magnificent.  The  ordure  was 
carefully  buried  under  ground;  not  any  noifome  fmell; 
in  every  corner  it  was  clean  and  neat.  The  excre- 

*  *  i 

meats,  which  appear  every  where  in  our  camps  when 

ftationary^ 
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Thus  if  appears,  that  a  tailc  foi  clean.- 
yiefs  is  inherent  in  our  nature.  ■  ixf 
more:  cleannefs  is  evidently  a  branch  of 
propriety,  and  confequently  a  i elf- duty. 
The  performance  is  rewarded  with  appro¬ 
bation  ;  and  the  negleft  is  puniihed  with 

contempt  (n). 

A  tafte  for  cleannefs  is  not  equally  dis¬ 
tributed  among  all  men ;  nor  indeed  is 
any  branch  of  the  moral  fenfe  equally  dii- 
tributed :  and  si,  by  nature,  one  peifon  be 
more  cleanly  than  another,  a  whole  na¬ 
tion  may  be  fo.  I  judge  that  to  be  the 
cafe  of  the  jar  aside,  fo  finically  clean  as 
to  find  fault  even  with  the  Dutch  for  dir- 
tinefs.  Their  inns  are  not  an  exception  ; 
nor  their  little-houfes,  in  which  water  is 
always  at  hand  for  waihing  after  the  ope¬ 
ration.  I  judged  it  to  he  alfo  the  cafe  of 


ftationary,  create  a  fort  or  plague  among  the  mens 
Captain  Cook  lately  made  a  voyage  round  the  world, 
and  loft  but  a  fingle  man  by  difeafe,  who  at  the  fame 
time  was  fickly  when  he  entered  the  {hip.  One  main 
article  that  preferved  the  health  of  the  crew  was  clean¬ 
nefs,  The  Captain  regularly  one  morning  every  week 
reviewed  his  {hip’s  company,  to  fee  that  every  one  of 
them  had  clean  linen  ;  and  he  beftowed  the  fame  care 
svith  refpeft  to  their  clothes  and  bedding. 

(a)  Elements  of  Criticifm*  chap,  io* 
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tuc  Enghfli,  who,  high  and  low,  rich  and 

poo.,  are  remaikable  for  cleannefs  all  the 

world  over;  and  I  have  often  a  ran  fed  my- 
felr  with  fo  lingular  a  refemblance  be- 
tvveea  iflanders,  removed  at  the  greatdl 
diftance  from  each  other.  But  i  was  for¬ 
ced  to  abandon  the  refemblance,  upon  a 
difcovery  that  the  Englifh  have  not  always 
been  fo  clean  as  at  prefent-  Many  cen¬ 
turies  ago,  as  recorded  in  Monkifh  hifto- 
r7»  one  caule  of  the  averfion  the  Englifh 

-*  to  the  Danes  wras  their  cleannefs : 
they  combed  their  hair,  and  put  on  a 
ciean  fhirt  once  a- week.  It  was  reputed 
an  extraordinary  effort  in  Thomas  a  Bec¬ 
ker,  that  he  had  his  parlor  fire  wed  every 
day  with  clean  ftraw.  The  celebrated  E- 
ralmus,  who  vifited  England  in  the  rei<^ii 
of  Henry  VIII.  complains  of  the  naflinefs 
and  flovenly  habits  of  its  people;  aferi- 
bmg  to  that  cauls  the  frequent  plagues 
which  infefted  them.  “  Their  floors,” 
fays  he,  “  are  commonly  or  clay  flrev/ed 
with  ruflies,  under  which  lies  unmolefl- 
•'  ed  a  collection  of  beer,  greafe,  frag- 
*  ments,  bones,  fpittle,  excrements  of 
■“  dogs  and  cats,  and  of  every  thing  that 
“  is  naufeous  (a)”  And  the  firewing  a 

(a)  Epift.  432, 
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floor  with  draw  or  rufhes  was  common  in 
Oucen  Eiifabeth’s  time,  not  excepting  e- 
ven  her  pretence-chamber*  A  change  fo 
extraordinary  in  the  tafte  and  manners  of 
the  Englifh,  routes  our  curiofity;  and  I 
flatter  myfelf  that  the  following  caufe  will 
be  fatisfa&ory.  A  favage,  remarkably  in¬ 
dolent  at  home,  though  not  infenfible  of 
his  dirtinefs,  cannot  route  up  activity  lut- 
ficient  to  attempt  a  ienous  purgation;  and 
would  be  at  a  lofs  where  to  begin.  rl  he 
induftrious,  on  the  contrary,  are  impro¬ 
ved  in  neatnefs  and  propriety,  by  the  art 
cr  manufacture  that  conftantiy  employs 
them:  they  are  never  reduced  to  purge 
the  (table  of  Augeas  ;  for  being  prone  to 
adtion,  they  fader  not  dirt  to  reft  unmo- 
lefted.  Induftrious  nations,  accordingly, 
all  the  world  over,  are  the  mod  cleanly. 
Arts  and  induftry  had  long  flourifhed  in 
Holland,  where  Erafinus  was  born  and 
educated:  the  people  were  clean  above  all 
their  neighbours,  becaufe  they  were  in¬ 
duftrious  above  all  their  neighbours  ;  and, 
upon  that  account,  the  dirtinefs  of  Eng¬ 
land  could  not  fail  to  (trike  a  Hollander. 
At  the  period  mentioned,  induftry  was  as 

great  a  ftranger  to  England  as  cleannefs : 

from 
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xrom  which  consideration,  may  it  not  fair- 

}y  be  inferred>  that  the  Englifo  are  in¬ 
debted  for  their  cleanlinefs  to  the  great 

progrefs  of  induftry  among  them  in  Iter 

times  ?  If  this  inference  hold,  it  places  in- 
dufiry  in  an  amiable  light.  The  Spaniards, 
who  are  indolent  to  a  degree,  are  to  this 
day  as  dirty  as  the  English  were  three  cen- 
tuues  aS°*  Madrid,  their  capital,  is  nau- 
feoufly  nafty :  heaps  of  unmolefted  dirt  in 
every  Erect,  raife  in  that  warm  climate  a 
peftiferous  beam,  which  threatens  to  knock 
down  every  ftranger.  A  purgation  was 
lately  fet  on  foot  by  royal  authority.  But 
people  habituated  to  dirt  are  not  eafijy  re¬ 
claimed  :  to  promote  induftry  is  the  only 
effediial  remedy  *  The  naftinefs  of  the 

*  Tiil  t5le  ye3*-  » 7^0  there  was  not  a  privy  in  Ma¬ 
drid,  though  it  is  plentifully  fupplied  with  water.  The 
ordure,  during  night,  was  thrown  from  the  windows 
into  the  ftreet,  where  it  was  gathered  into  heaps.  By 
a  royal  proclamation,  privies  were  ordered  to  be  built, 
i-i.e  inhabitants,  though  long  accuftomed  to  an  arbi¬ 
trary  government,  refented  this  proclamation  as  an  in¬ 
fringement  of  the  common  rights  of  mankind,  and 
ftruggled  vigoroufly  againft  it.  The  phyficians  were 
the  mod  violent  oppofers  :  they  remonftrated,  that,  if 
the  tilth  was  not  thrown  into  the  ftreets,  a  fatal  fick- 
nefs  would  enfue ;  becaufe  the  putrefcent  particles  of 
aii,  wh.ch  the  filth  attraifted,  would  be  imbibed  by  the 
human  body. 
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ftreets  of  Lifbon  before  the  late  earthquake, 
was  Intolerable  ;  and  fo  is  at  prefent  the 
naftinefs  of  the  ftreets  of  Cadiz. 

Though  induftry  be  the  chief  promoter 
of  cleannefs,  yet  it  is  feldom  left  to  operate 
alone  :  other  caufes  mix,  fome  to  accele¬ 
rate  the  progrefs,  fome  to  retard  it.  The 
moifture  of  the  Dutch  climate  has  a  confi- 
fiderable  influence  in  promoting  cleanli- 
nefs  ;  and,  joined  with  induftry,  produces 
a  furprifing  neatnefs  and  cleannefs  among 
people  of  bufinefs  :  men  of  figure  and  fa- 
fhion,  who  generally  refort  to  the  Hague, 
the  feat  of  government,  are  not  fo  cleanly. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  French  are  lefs 
cleanly  than  the  Englilh,  though  not  lefs 
induftrious.  But  the  lower  claffes  of  peo¬ 
ple  being  in  England  more  at  their  eafe 
than  in  France,  have  a  greater  tafte  for  li¬ 
ving  well,  and  in  particular  for  keeping 
themfelves  clean  *. 

*  In  a  country  thinly  peopled,  cleannefs  feldom 
prevails.  The  incitement  is  wanting  of  appearing  a* 
greeable  to  others,  and  the  natural  inclination  for 
cleannefs  yields  to  indolence.  In  the  high  country 
between  Derby  and  Matlock,  thinly  peopled,  the  in* 

habitants  are  as  dirty  as  in  the  wildeft  parts  of  Scot¬ 
land. 

T  t 
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A  beard  gives  to  the  countenance  a 
rough  and  fierce  air,  fuited  to  the  manners 
of  a  rough  and  fierce  people.  The  fame 
face  without  a  beard  appears  milder  ;  for 
which  reafon,  a  beard  becomes  unfafhion- 
able  in  a  polifhed  nation.  Demofthenes, 
the  orator,  lived  in  the  fame  period  with 
Alexander  the  Great,  at  which  time  the 
Greeks  began  to  leave  off  beards.  A  buft, 
however,  of  that  orator,  found  in  Her¬ 
culaneum,  has  a  beard,  which  muft  either 
have  been  done  for  him  when  he  was 
young,  or  from  rehuftance  in  an  old  man 
to  a  new  fafhion.  Barbers  were  brought 
to  Rome  from  Sicily  the  454th  year  after 
the  building  of  Rome.  And  it  muft  relate 
to  a  time  after  that  period  what  Aulus 
Gellius  fays  (a),  that  people  accufed  .of 
any  crime,  were  prohibited  to  fhave  their 
beards  till  they  were  abfolved.  From  Ha¬ 
drian  downward,  the  Roman  Emperors 
wore  beards.  Julius  Capitolinus  reproaches 
the  Emperor  Vents  for  cutting  his  beard 
at  the  inftigation  of  a  concubine.  All  the 
Roman  generals  wore  beards  in  Juftinian’s 

I 

(a)  Lib.  3.  cap.  4. 

time. 
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time  (a).  The  Pope  fhaved  his  beard, 
which  was  held  a  mamfeft  apoftafy  by  the 
Greek  church,  becaufe  Mofes,  Jelus  Ciiriit, 
and  even  God  the  Father,  were  always 
drawn  with  beards  by  the  Greek  and  La¬ 
tin  painters.  Upon  the  dawn  of  fmooth 
manners  in  France,  the  beaus  cut  the  beard 
into  fhapes,  and  curled  the  whilkers.  That 
fafhion  produced  a  whimfical  effedt  :  men 
of  gravity  left  off  beards  altogether.  A 
beard,  in  its  natural  fhape,  was  too  fierce 
even  for  them  ;  and  they  could  not  for 
fhame  copy  after  the  beaus.  1  his  accounts 
for  a  regulation,  , anno  15343  ^e  Uni- 
verfity  of  Paris,  forbidding  the  profeffors 
to  wear  a  beard. 

Language,  when  brought  to  any  perfec¬ 
tion  among  a  polilhed  people,  may  juftly 
be  confidered  as  one  of  the  fine  arts  \  and, 
in  that  view,  is  handled  above.  But,  con¬ 
fidered  as  a  branch  of  external  behaviour, 
it  belongs  to  the  prelent  fketch.  Every 
part  of  external  behaviour  is  influenced  by 
temper  and  difpofition,  and  fpeech  more 
than  any  other  part.  In  Elements  of  Cri- 
licifin  ( b j  it  is  obierved,  that  an  emotion 

{a)  Procopii  Hiftoria  Vandalica*  lib.  2, 

[b)  Chap.  2.  part  6. 
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in  many  inftances  bears  a  refemblance  to 
its  cau fe.  The  like  holds  univerfally  in 
all  the  natural  founds  prompted  by  paffion. 
Let  a  paffion  be  bold,  rough,  cheerful, 
tender,  or  humble,  ftill  it  holds,  that  the 
natural  founds  prompted  by  it,  are  in  the 
fame  tone :  and  hence  the  reafon  why 
thefe  founds  are  the  fame  in  all  languages. 
Some  flight  refemblance  of  the  fame  kind 
is  difcoverable  in  many  artificial  founds. 
The  language  of  a  favage  is  harfh  ;  of  po¬ 
lite  people,  fmooth  ;  and  of  women,  foft 
and  mufical.  The  tongues  of  favage  na¬ 
tions  abound  in  gutturals,  or  in  nafals : 
yet  one  would  imagine  that  fuch  words, 
being  pronounced  with  difficulty,  fhould 
be  avoided  by  favages,  as  they  are  by  chil¬ 
dren.  But  temper  prevails,  and  fuggefts 
to  favages  harfh  founds,  conformable  to 
their  roughnefs.  The  Efquimaux  have  a 
language  compofed  of  the  harfheft  guttu¬ 
rals  ;  and  the  languages  of  the  northern 
European  nations  are  not  remarkably 
fmoother.  The  Scotch  peafants  are  a 
frank  and  plain  people  ;  and  their  dialed: 
is  in  the  tone  of  their  chara&er.  The 
Huron  tongue  hath  ftatelinefs  and  energy 
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above  mod  known  languages,  which  is 
more  conformable  to  the  elevation  of  their 
fentiments,  than  to  their  prefent  low  con¬ 
dition.  Thus  the  manners  of  a  people 
may,  in  fome  meafure,  be  gatheied  item 
their  language.  Nay,  manners  may  fre¬ 
quently  be  gathered  from  fingle  words. 
The  Hebrew  word  lechom  fignifies  both 
food  and  fighting ;  and  tereph  fignifies 
both  food  and  plunder.  Karab  fignifies 
to  draw  near  to  one ,  and  fignifies  alio  to 
fight .  The  Greek  word  lei  a,  which  fig- 
nified  originally  fipoil  procured  by  war  or 
piracy,  came  to  fignify  'wealth.  And  the 
great  variety  of  Greek  words  fignifying 
good  and  better ,  fignified  originally  firong 
and  violent. 

Government,  according  to  its  different 
kinds,  hath  confiderable  influence  in  form¬ 
ing  the  tone  of  a  language.  Language  in 
a  democracy  is  commonly  rough  and 
coarfe ;  in  an  ariftocracy,  manly  and 
plain  ;  in  a  monarchy,  courteous  and  in- 
finuating ;  in  defpotifm,  imperious  with 
refpeft  to  inferiors,  and  humble  with  re- 
fpe£t  to  fuperiors.  The  government  of 

the  Greek  empire  is  well  reprefented  iff 

Juftinian’e 
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Juftinian  s  edicts,  termed  Novella  Conjlitu- 
tiones ;  the  ftyle  of  which  is  ftiff,  formal, 
and  affeCtedly  ftately,  but  deftitute  of  or- 
dei-,  of  force,  and  of  ligament.  About 
three  centuries  ago,  Tufcany  was  filled 
with  fmall  republics,  whole  dialed*  was 
manly  and  plain.  Its  rough  tones  were 
purged  off  by  their  union  under  the  Great 
Duke  of  Tufcany;  and  the  Tufcan  dialed 
has  arrived  nearer  to  perfection  than  any 
other  in  Italy.  1  he  tone  of  the  French 
language  is  well  fuited  to  the  nature  of  its 
government :  every  man  is  politely  fub- 
miffive  to  thofe  above  him  ;  and  this  tone 
forms  the  character  of  the  language  in  ge¬ 
neral,  fo  as  even  to  regulate  the  tone  of 
the  few  who  have  occafion  to  fpeak  with 
authority.  The  freedom  of  the  Fngiilh 
government  forms  the  manners  of  the 
people  :  the  Englith  language  is  accord¬ 
ingly  more  manly  and  nervous  than  the 
French,  and  abounds  more  with  rough 
founds.  The  Lacedemonians  of  old.  a 

7  ~ 

proud  and  auftere  people,  affeCted  to  talk 
with  brevity,  in  the  tone  of  command 
more  than  of  advice ;  and  hence  the  Laco¬ 
nic  ftyle,  dry  but  mafculine.  The  Attic 

ftyle 
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ftyle  is  more  difficult  to  be  accounted  for : 
it  is  fweet  and  copious,  and  had  a  re¬ 
markable  delicacy  above  the  ftyle  of  any 
other  nation.  And  yet  the  democracy  of 
Athens  produced  rough  manners  ;  wit- 
nefs  the  comedies  of  Ariftophanes,  and  the 
orations  of  Efchines  and  Demofthenes. 
We  are  not  fo  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  Athenians,  as  to  account  for  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  their  language  and  their 
manners.  We  are  equally  at  a  lofs  about 
the  Ruffian  tongue,  which,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  barbarity  of  the  people,  is  fmooth 
and  fonorous  :  and,  though  the  Malayans 
are  the  fierceft  people  in  the  univerfe,  their 
language  is  the  fofteft  of  all  that  are  fpoken 
in  Afia.  All  that  can  be  faid  is,  that  the 
operation  of  a  general  caufe  may  be  dif- 
turbed  by  particular  circumftances.  Lan¬ 
guages  refemble  tides  :  the  influence  of 
the  moon,  which  is  the  general  caufe  of 
tides,  is  in  feveral  inftances  overbalanced 
by  particular  caufes  a&ing  in  oppofition. 

There  may  be  obferved  in  fome  favage 
tribes  a  certain  refinement  of  language  that 
might  do  honour  to  a  polifhed  people.  The 

Canadians  never  give  a  man  his  proper 

name. 
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name,  in  fpeaking  to  him.  If  he  be  a  re¬ 
lation,  he  is  addrefled  to  in  that  quality : 
if  a  ftranger,  the  fpeaker  gives  him  fomc 
appellation  that  marks  affedion ;  fuch  as 
brother,  coufin,  friend. 

In  early  times,  people  lived  in  a  very 
fimple  manner,  ignorant  of  fuch  habitual 
wants  as  are  commonly  termed  luxury. 
Rebecca,  Rachel,  and  the  daughters  of 
Jethro,  tended  their  father’s  flocks  :  they 
were  really  fhepherdelfes.  Young  women 
of  fafhion  drew  water  from  the  well  with 
their  own  hands.  The  joiner  who  made 
the  bridal  bed  of  UlyflTes,  was  UlylTes  him- 
felf  ( a ).  The  Princefs  Nauficaa  wafhes  the 
family- clothes ;  and  the  Princes  her  bro¬ 
thers,  upon  her  return,  unyoke  the  car, 
and  carry  in  the  clothes  (6).  Queens,  and* 
even  female  deities,  are  employed  in  fpin- 
ning  (c).  Is  it  from  this  fafhion  that  young 
women  in  England  are  denominated  fpin- 
Jlsrs  ?  Telemachus  goes  to  council  with 
no  attendants  but  two  dogs : 

{<*}  Odyffey,  book  23.  (i)  Book  6.  k  7, 

(c)  Book  13* 
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a  Soon  as  in  foie  inn  form  th’  aflembly  fat, 
a  From  his  high  dome  himfelf  defcends  in  ftate  ; 
a  Bright  in  his  hand  a  pond’rous  jav’linjhm'd  ; 

«  Two  dogs,  a  faithful  guard,  attend  behind.” 

Odyssey,  book  2. 

Priam’s  car  is  yoked  by  his  own  Tons, 
when  he  goes  to  redeem  from  Achilles  the 
body  of  his  Ion  He&or.  Telemachus 
yokes  his  own  car  Plomei  s  heroes 

kill  and  drefs  their  own  victuals  [b).  A- 
chilles  entertaining  Priam,  Hew  a  fnow- 
white  fheep  ;  and  his  two  friends  fiea’d 
and  dreffed  it.  Achilles  himfelf  divided 
the  roafted  meat  among  his  guefts  *.  The 
(lory  of  Ruth  is  a  pleafing  inftance  of  fim 
plicity  in  ancient  times  ;  and  her  laying 
herfelf  down  to  ileep  at  the  feet  of  Roaz,  a 
no  lefs  pleafing  inftance  of  innocence  in 
thefe  times.  No  people  lived  more  inno¬ 
cently  than  the  ancient  Germans,  though 
men  and  women  lived  together  without 

(a)  Odyfley,  book  15.  ( b )  Odyffey,  book  19.  &  20. 

Pope,  judging  it  below  the  dignity  of  Achilles 
to  aft  the  butcher,  fuppreffes  that  article,  impofmg 
the  talk  upon  his  two  friends.  Pope  did  not  confider, 
that  from  a  lively  picture  of  ancient  manners,  pro¬ 
ceeds  one  of  the  capital  pleafures  we  have  in  perufing 
Homer. 

Vol.  I.  u  u  referve. 
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leferve.  Iheyflept  promifcuoufly  round 
tiic  wails  of  their  houfes  ;  and  yet  we  ne— 
ver  read  of  adultery  among  them.  The 
Scotch  Highlanders  to  this  day  live  in  the 
fame  manner.  In  Sparta,  men  and  wo¬ 
men  lived  familiarly  together  :  public  baths 
were  common  to  both  ;  and  in  certain 
games,  they  uanced  and  combated  together 
naked  as  when  born.  In  a  later  period, 
tae  Spartan  dames  were  much  corrupted  j 
occaaoned,  as  authors  fay,  by  a  fhameful 
freedom  of  intercourfe  between  the  fexes. 

remark,  that  corruption  was  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  female  fex,  men  having  dege¬ 
nerated  as  much  from  then*  original  man¬ 
hood  as  women  from  their  original  chaf- 
tity  ;  and  I  have  no  difficulty  to  maintain, 
that  gold  and  fiver,  admitted  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  were  what  corrupted 
both  fexes.  Opulence  could  not  fail  to 
have  the  fame  effed  there  that  it  has  every 
where  ;  which  is  to  excite  luxury  and 
every  fpecies  of  fenfuality.  The  Spartans 
accordingly,  renouncing  aqfterity  of  man¬ 
ners,  abandoned  themfelves  to  pleafure  ; 
the  inofl  expenfive  furniture,  the  fofteft 
beds,  fuperb  tapeftry,  precious  vafes,  ex- 
quifite  wines,  delicious  viands,  were  not 
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now  too  delicate  for  an  eueminatc  opar— 
tan,  once  illuftrious  for  every  manly  vir¬ 
tue.  Lycurgus  underflood  human  nature 
better  than  the  writers  do  who  carp  a-, 
him.  It  was  his  intention,  to  make  his 
countrymen  foldiers,  not  whining  lovers  . 
and  he  juftly  thought,  that  familiar  inter- 
courfe  between  the  fexes,  would  confine 
their  appetites  within  the  bounds  of  na¬ 
ture  ;  an  ufeful  leffon  to  women  of  f&- 
fhion  in  our  days,  who  expofe  tneir  na- 
kednefs  in  order  to  attract  and  enflame 
lovers.  What  jollifies  this  reafoning  is* 
the  afeendant  that  Spartan  dames  had  over 
their  huibands  while  the  laws  of  Lycurgus 
were  in  vigour  :  they  in  effedt  ruled  the 
ftate  as  well  as  their  own  families.  Such 
afeendant  cannot  be  obtained  nor  preferved 
but  by  ftridt  virtue  :  a  woman  of  loofe 
manners  may  be  the  object  of  loofe  de- 
iire  ;  but  feldom  will  ihe  gain  an  afeen¬ 
dant  over  any  man,  and  never  over  her 
hufband. 

Not  to  talk  of  gold,  filver  was  fcarce  in 
England  during  the  reign  of  the  third  Ed¬ 
ward.  Rents  were  paid  in  kind  ;  and 
what  money  they  had,  was  locked  up  in 
the  coffers  of  the  great  barons.  Pieces  of 
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piate  were  bequeathed  even  by  kings  of 

England,  So  trifling  in  onr  estimation, 

that  a  gentleman  of  a  moderate  fortune 

would  be  afhatned  to  mention  fuch  in  his 
will. 

Next  of  adt ion.  Man  is  naturally  prone 
to  motion ;  witnels  children,  who  are  ne- 
ver  at  reft  but  when  afleep.  Where  reafon 
governs,  a  man  restrains  that  reftlefs  dis¬ 
position,  and  never  ads  without  a  motive. 
Savages  have  few  motives  to  adion  when 
the  belly  is  full ;  their  huts  require  little 
work,  and  their  covering  of  Skins  Still 
lefs.  Hunting  and  fishing  employ  all  their 
activity.  After  much  fatigue  in  hunting, 
reit  is  lweet  ;  which  the  favage  prolongs, 
having  no  motive  to  adion  till  the  time  of 
hunting  returns.  Savages  accordingly, 
like  dogs,  are  extremely  adive  in  the  field, 
and  extremely  indolent  at  home  *.  Sava¬ 
ges 

*  Quotiens  bella  non  ineunt,  non  multum  venati- 
bus,  plus  per  otium,  tranfigunt,  dediti  fomno,  ciboque. 
i'ortilimius  quifque  ac  bellicofifiimus  nihil  agens,  de- 
legata  domus  et  penatium  et  agrorum  cura  feminis 
fenibufque,  et  infirmilumo  cuique  ex  famiiia,  ipli  he- 
bent ;  mjra  diverlitate  nature,  cum  iidem  homines  lie 
ament  inertiam,  et  oderint  quietem.  Tacitus,  Dc  mo- 
ribus  Germanorum ,  cat.  1 5.— [/«  Englijb  thus  :  “  While 
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^es  ia  the  torrid  zone  are  indolent  above 
all  others  :  they  go  naked  ;  their  huts  coft 
them  no  trouble  ;  and  vegetables,  that 
grow  fpontaneoufiy,  are  their  only  food. 
The  Spaniards  who  firft  landed  in  Hif- 
paniola,  were  furpnfed  at  tuc  manners  of 
the  inhabitants.  They  are  defcribed  as 
lazy,  and  without  ambition  j  paffing  part 
of  their  time  in  eating  and  dancing,  and 
the  reft  in  deep  ;  having  no  great  {hare  of 
memory,  and  (till  lefs  of  underftanding. 
The  chara&er  given  of  thefe  favages  be¬ 
longs  to  all,  efpecially  to  favages  in  hot 
climates.  The  imperfection  of  tiieir  me¬ 
mory  and  judgement  is  occafioned  by  want 
of  exercife.  The  fame  imperfection  was 
remarkable  in  the  people  of  Paraguay, 
when  under  Jefuit  government ;  of  which 
afterward  (tf). 

<<  not  engaged  in  war,  they  do  not  often  fpend  their 
i(  time  in  hunting,  but  chiefly  in  indolence,  mind- 
<<  ing  nothing  but  their  fleep  and  food.  The  bravefc 
“  and  moil  warlike  among  them,  having  nothing  to 
“  do,  pafs  the  time  in  a  fluggilh  ftupidity,  committing 
**  the  care  of  the  houfe,  the  family,  and  the  culture  of 
u  the  lands,  to  women,  old  men,  and  to  the  mod 
“  weakly.  Such  is  the  wonderful  diverflty  of  their 
“  nature,  that  they  are  at  once  the  moll  indolent  of 
(<  beings,  and  the  mod  impatient  of  reft.”] 

(a)  Book  2,  iketch  1. 
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v'/e  now  tafee  under  confederation,  the 
progrefs  of  fuch  manners  as  are  more  pe¬ 
culiarly  influenced  by  internal  difpofuion  ; 
preparing  the  leader  by  a  general  view, 
before  entering  into  particulars.  Man  is 
Py  nature  a  timid  animal,  having  little  a» 
bility  to  fecure  himfelf  againft  harm  :  but 
fie  becomes  bold  in  fociety,  and  gives  vent 
to  paffion  againft  his  enemies.  In  the 
hunter-ftate,  the  daily  pradlice  of  flaugh- 
teiing  innocent  animals  for  food,  hardens 
men  in  cruelty :  more  favage  than  bears 
or  wolves,  they  are  cruel  even  to  their  own 
kind*.  The  calm  and  fedentary  life  of 

a 

*  Though  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  conception,  that 
blood,  flefli,  fibres,  or  bones,  can  be  a  Julfiratum  for 
thought,  for  will,  for  paffion,  or  for  any  mental  qua- 
lity  5  yet  certain  phiiolophers  boldly  undertake  to  de¬ 
rive  even  the  nobleft  principles  from  external  circum- 
ftances  relative  to  the  body  only.  Thus  courage  and 
cowardice  are  held  to  depend  on  the  climate  by  the 
celebrated  Montefquieu  and  feveral  others.  Sir  Wil- 
liam  Temple  aferibes  thefe  qualities  to  food,  maintain, 
mg,  that  no  animal  which  lives  on  vegetables  is  en¬ 
dowed  with  courage,  the  horfe  and  cock  alone  except¬ 
ed.  I  relifii  not  doctrines  that  tend  to  degrade  the 
moft  refined  mental  principles  into  bodily  properties. 
With  refpea  to  the  point  under  confideration,  a  very- 
acute  philofopher,  taking  a  hint  from  Sir  William 

Temple, 
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a  (he pherd,  tends  to  foften  the  harfh  man¬ 
ners  of  hunters  ;  and  agriculture,  requi- 
ring  the  union  of  many  hands  in  one  ope¬ 
ration,  improves  benevolence.  But  here 

the 

Temple,  derives  from  the  difference  of  food  the  men* 
tai  qualities  of  cruelty  and  humanity,  (a)  “  Certain 
“  it  is,  (fays  that  author),  that  the  people  who  fubfift 
“  moftly  on  animal  food  are  cruel  and  fierce  above  o- 
thers.  The  barbarity  of  the  Engliih  is  well  known  s 
«  the  Gaures,  who  live  wholly  on  vegetables,  are  the 
((  fweeteft-tempered  of  all  men.  Wicked  men  harden 
“  themfelves  to  murder  by  drinking  blood.”  Even 
the  moll  acute  thinkers  are  not  always  on  their  guard 
againft  trivial  analogies.  Blood  and  (laughter  are  the 
fruits  of  cruelty  ;  and  hence  it  is  rafhly  inferred,  that 
the  drinking  blood  and  eating  fiefh  tend  to  infpire  cru¬ 
elty.  The  Carribees,  in  the  fame  way  of  thinking, 
abftain  from  fwines  field  \  “  which  (fay  they),  would 
«  make  our  eyes  fmail  like  thofe  of  fwine.”  Before 
venturing  on  a  general  rule,  one  ought  to  be  prepared 
by  an  extenfive  indu&ion  of  particulars.  What  will 
M.  Rouffeau  fay  as  to  the  Macaffars,  who  never  tafte 
animal  food,  and  yet  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  fier« 
ced  of  mortals  ?  And  what  will  he  fay  as  to  the  ne¬ 
groes  of  New  Guinea,  remarkably  brutal  and  cruel? 
A  favourite  dog,  companion  to  his  mader,  lives  com¬ 
monly  on  the  refufe  of  his  table,  and  yet  is  remarkably 
gentle.  The  Engliih  are  noted  for  love  of  liberty  : 
they  cannot  bear  oppreffion  ;  and  they  know  no  bounds 
Jo  refentment  againft  oppressors.  He  may  call  this 
(a)  Emile,  liv,  i, 

cruelty 
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the  hoarding  appetite  Harts  up  to  difturb 
that  aufpicious  commencement  of  civili¬ 
zation.  Skilful  hufbandry,  producing  the 
necefTaries  of  life  in  plenty,  paves  the  way 

to 

cruelty  if  he  be  £o  difpofed  :  others  more  candid  will 
efteem  it  a  laudable  property.  But  to  charge  a  nation 
in  general  with  cruelty  and  ferocity,  can  admit  no  ex- 
cufe  but  ftubborn  truth.  Ignorance  cannot  be  admit¬ 
ted  ;  and  yet  he  (hows  grofs  ignorance,  as  no  people 
are  more  noted  for  humanity  :  in  no  other  nation  do 
fympathetic  affe&ions  prevail  more  :  none  are  more 
ready  in  cafes  of  diftrefs  to  flretch  out  a  relieving  hand. 
Did  not  the  Englifh,  in  abolifhing  the  horrid  barbarity 
of  torture,  give  an  illuflrious  example  of  humanity  to 
all  other  nations  ?  Nay  his  indance  that  butchers  are 
prohibited  from  being  put  upon  a  jury,  the  only  par¬ 
ticular  inftance  he  gives  of  their  cruelty,  is  on  the  con- 
trary  a  proof  of  their  humanity.  For  why  are  butchers 
excluded  from  being  judges  in  criminal  trials  ?  for  no 
other  reafon  than  that  being  inured  to  the  blood  of  a- 
nimals,  they  may  have  too  little  regard  to  the  lives  of 
their  fellow*  fubje&s. 

Fiefli  is  compofed  of  panicles  of  different  kinds.  In 
the  flomach,  as  in  a  flill,  it  is  refolded  into  its  compo¬ 
nent  particles,  and  ceafes  to  be  fiefli  before  it  enters 
the  la&eals.  Will  M.  Rondeau  venture  to  fay,  which 
of  thefe  component  particles  it  is  that  generates  a  cruel 
difpofition  ?  Man,  from  the  form  of  his  teeth,  and 
from  other  circumftances,  is  evidently  fitted  by  his  ma¬ 
ker  for  animal  as  well  as  vegetable  food  ;  and  it  would 
fee  an  imputation  on  providence,  that  either  of  them 
fhould  have  any  bad  effect  oh  his  mind  more  than  on 
his  body* 
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to  arts  and  manufactures.  Fine  houfes, 
fplendid  gardens,  and  rich  apparel,  are 
defirable  objects  :  the  appetite  for  property 
becomes  headftrong,  and  to  obtain  grati¬ 
fication  tramples  down  every  obltacle  of 
juftice  or  honour  (a).  Differences  arife, 
fomenting  difcord  and  refentment :  war 
fprings  up,  even  among  thofe  of  the  fame 
tribe  ;  and  while  it  was  lawful  for  a  man 
to  take  revenge  at  his  own  hand  (b),  that 
fierce  paffion  fwallowed  up  all  others.  In¬ 
equality  of  rank  and  fortune  foftered  dif- 
focial  paffions  ;  witnefs  pride  in  particular, 
which  produced  a  cuftora,  once  univerfal 
among  barbarians,  of  killing  men,  wo¬ 
men,  dogs,  and  horfes,  for  the  ufe  of  a 
chieftain  in  the  other  world.  Such  com¬ 
plication  of  hateful  and  violent  paffions, 
rendering  fociety  uncomfortable,  cannot 
be  Hemmed  by  any  human  means,  other 
than  wholefome  laws  :  a  momentary  ofa- 
ftacle  inflames  defire ;  but  perpetual  re- 
ftraint  deadens  even  the  moft  fervid  paf¬ 
fion.  The  authority  of  good  government 

(tf)  See  (ketch  3. 

« . 

(b)  See  Hiftorical  Law-tra&s,  tract  1. 

Vo l,  I.  X  x  1 
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gave  vigour  to  kindly  affections  ;  and  ap¬ 
petite  for  fociety,  which  a£ts  inceffantly, 
though  not  violently,  gave  a  currency  to 
mutual  good  offices.  A  circumftance  con¬ 
curred  to  blunt  the  edge  of  diffocial  paf- 
fions:  the  firft  focieties  were  fmall;  and 
fmall  ftates  in  clofe  neighbourhood  engen¬ 
der  difcord  and  refentment  without  end : 
the  junction  of  many  fuch  ftates  into  a 
great  kingdom,  removes  people  farther 
from  their  enemies,  and  renders  them  more 
gentle  [a).  In  that  fituation,  men  have 
leifure  and  fedatenefs  to  relifti  the  com¬ 
forts  of  focial  life :  they  find  that  felfifh 
and  turbulent  paffions  are  fubverfive  of 
fociety  ;  and  through  fondnefs  for  focial 
intercourfe,  they  patiently  undergo  the  fe- 
vere  difcipline,  of  reftraining  paffion  and 
fmoothing  manners.  Violent  paffions  that 
difturb  the  peace  of  fociety  have  fubfided, 
and  arc  now  feldom  heard  of:  humanity 
is  in  fafhion,  and  focial  affedions  prevail. 
Men  improve  in  urbanity  by  converfing 
with  women  ;  and,  however  felfifh  at 
heart,  they  conciliate  favour  by  afluming 
an  air  of  difintereftednefs.  Selfifhnefs, 

fti)  See  this  more  fully  handled,  book  a.  tketch  i. 

thus 
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thus  refined,  becomes  an  effedual  caufe  of 
civilization.  But  what  follows?  Turbu¬ 
lent  and  violent  paflions  are  buried,  never 
again  to  revive ;  leaving  the  mind  totally 
ingrofled  by  felf-intereft.  In  the  original 
ftate  of  hunters,  there  being  little  connec¬ 
tion  among  individuals,  every  man  minds 
his  own  concerns,  and  felfilhnefs  governs. 
The  difcovery  that  hunting  is  bell  carried 
on  in  company,  promotes  lome  degree  of 
fociety  in  that  ftate  :  it  gains  ground  in 
the  ihepherd  ftate,  and  makes  a  capital  fi¬ 
gure  where  hufbandry  and  commerce  fiou- 
rifii*  Private  concord  is  promoted  by  fo- 
cial  affection;  and  a  nation  is  profperous 
in  proportion  as  the  amor  patriae  prevails. 
But  wealth,  acquired  whether  by  conqueft 
or  commerce,  is  produdive  of  luxury,  and 
every  fpecies  of  fenfuality.  As  theie  in— 
creafe,  focial  affedions  decline,  and  at  laft 
vanifh.  This  is  vifible  in  every  opulent 
city  that  has  long  fiourilhed  in  extenfive 
commerce.  Selfifhnefs  becomes  the  ruling 
paffion ;  friendlhip  is  no  more ;  and  even 
blood-relation  is  little  regarded.  Every 
man  ftudies  his  own  intereft  :  opulence  and 
fenfual  pleafure  are  idols  worlhipped  by 
all.  And  thus,  in  the  progrefs  of  manners, 

men 
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i.ien  end  as  they  began  :  felfilhnefs  is  no 
lefs  eminent  in  the  laft  and  mod  polifhed 

dale  or  fociety,  than  in  the  fit'll:  and  mod 
rude  Hate. 

From  a  general  view  of  the  progrefs  of 
manners  we  defcend  to  particulars.  And 
the  firft  fcene  that  prefents  itfelf  is,  cruel¬ 
ty  to  ftratigers,  extended,  in  procefs  of 
time,  againft  members  of  the  fame  tribe. 
Anger  and  refentment  are  predominant  in 
favages,  who  never  think  of  reftraininp- 
pain  on.  But  this  charadfer  is  not  umver— 
fal:  fome  tribes  are  remarkable  for  hu¬ 
manity,  as  mentioned  in  the  firll  {ketch. 
Anger  and  refentment  formed  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  our  European  anceftcrs,  and  ren¬ 
dered  them  fierce  and  cruel.  The  Goths 
were  fo  prone  to  blood,  that,  in  their  firft 
inroads  into  the  Roman  territories,  they 
maflacred  man,  woman,  and  child.  Pro¬ 
copius  reports,  that  in  one  of  thefe  in¬ 
roads  they  left  Italy  thin  of  inhabitants. 
They  were  however  an  honeft  people;  and 
by  the  polifh  they  received  in  the  civilized 
parts  of  Europe,  they  became  no  lefs  re¬ 
markable  for  humanity,  than  formerly 
ior  cruelty.  Totila,  their  king,  having 
mattered  Rome  after  a  long  and  bloody 

fiege. 
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fkge,  permitted  not  a  {ingle  perfon  to  be 
killed  in  cold  blood,  nor  the  chaftity  of 
any  woman  to  be  attempted.  One  cannot 
without  horror  think  of  the  wanton  cru¬ 
elties  exercifed  by  the  T  artars  againft  the 
nations  invaded  by  them  under  Gengizcan 
and  Timor  Bee. 

A  Scythian,  fays  Herodotus,  prefents 
the  king  with  the  heads  of  the  enemies 
he  has  killed  in  battle  ;  and  the  man  who 
brings  not  a  head,  gets  no  {hare  of  the 
plunder.  He  adds,  that  many  Scythians 
clothe  themfelves  with  the  fkins  of  men, 
and  make  ufe  of  the  fkulls  of  their  ene¬ 
mies  to  drink  out  of.  Diodorus  Siculus 
reports  of  the  Gauls,  that  they  carry  home 
the  heads  of  their  enemies  {lain  in  battle ; 
and  after  embalming  them,  depolit  them, 
in  chefts  as  their  chief  trophy ;  bragging 
of  the  fums  offered  for  thefe  heads  by  the 
friends  of  the  deceafed,  and  refufed.  In 
fimilar  circumftanees,  men  are  the  fame  all 
the  world  over.  The  fealping  of  enemies, 
in  daily  ufe  among  the  North- American 
favages,  is  equally  cruel  and  barbarous. 

No  favages  are  more  cruel  than  the 
Greeks  and  Trojans  were,  as  deferibed  by 
Homer ;  men  butchered  in  cold  blood, 

towns 
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towns  reduced  to  allies,  fovereigns  expofed 
to  the  mod  humbling  indignities,  no  re- 
fped  paid  to  age  nor  to  fex.  The  young 
Adraftus  (a),  thrown  from  his  car,  and 
lying  in  the  duft,  obtained  quarter  from 
Menelaus.  Agamemnon  upbraided  his 
brother  for  lenity:  “  Let  none  from  de- 
“  ftrudtion  efcape,  not  even  the  lifping 
infant  in  the  mother’s  arms:  all  her 
“  fons  muft  with  ilium  fall,  and  on  her 
“  ruins  unburied  remain.”  He  pierced 
the  fupplicant  with  his  fpear  ;  and  fetting 
his  foot  on  the  body,  pulled  it  out.  Hec¬ 
tor,  having  dripped  Patroclus  of  his  arms, 
drags  the  flain  along,  vowing  to  lop  the 
head  from  the  trunk,  and  to  give  the 
mangled  corfe  a  prey  to  the  dogs  of  Troy. 
And  the  feventeenth  book  of  the  Iliad  is 
wholly  employed  in  deferibing  the  conteft 
about  the  body  between  the  Greeks  and 
Trojans.  Befide  the  brutality  of  prevent- 
ing  the  lall  duties  from  being  performed 
to  a  deceafed  friend,  it  is  a  low  feene,  un¬ 
worthy  of  heroes.  It  was  equally  bruta 
in  Achilles  to  drag  the  corfe  of  He<ftor  to 
the  fhips  tied  to  his  car.  In  a  feene  be- 

(a)  Book  6.  of  the  Iliad. 
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tween  Heftor  and  Andromache  {a),  the 
treatment  of  vanquilhed  enemies  is  pathe¬ 
tically  defcribed ;  fovereigns  maffacred,  and 
their  bodies  left  a  prey  to  dogs  and  vul¬ 
tures  ;  fucking  infants  dafhed  againft  the 
pavement ;  ladies  of  the  firff  rank  forced 
to  perform  the  loweft  ads  of  flavery.  Hec¬ 
tor  doth  not  difle  ruble,  that  if  Troy  fhouid 
be  conquered,  his  poor  wife  would  ^  be 
condemned  to  draw  water  like  the  vilea 
flave.  Hecuba,  in  Euripides,  laments 
that  dte  was  chained  like  a  dog  at  Aga¬ 
memnon’s  gate  ;  and  the  fame  favage 
manners  are  defcribed  in  many  other 
Greek  tragedies.  Prometheus  makes  free 
with  the  heavenly  fire,  in  order  to  give 
life  to  man.  As  a  punifiiment  for  bring¬ 
ing  rational  creatures  into  exifience,  the 
gods  decree,  that  he  be  chained  to  a  took, 
and  abandoned  to  birds  of  prey.  Vulcan 
is  introduced  by  Efchylus  rattling  the 
chain,  nailing  one  end  to  a  rock,  and  the 
other  to  the  breaft-bone  of  the  criminal. 
Who  but  an  American  favage  can  at  pre- 
Cent  behold  fuch  a  fpe£tacle  and  not  be 
{hocked  ?  A  fcene  reprefenting  a  woman 
murdered  by  her  children  would  be  biffed 


(a)  Iliad,  book  6. 
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by  every  modem  audience ;  and  yet  that 
norrid  fcene  was  reprefented  with  applaufe 
-  the  Eledra  of  Sophocles.  Stob^s  re- 
ports  a  faying  of  Menander,  that  even  the 
gods  cannot  infpire  a  foldier  with  civility 
no  wonder  that  the  Greek  foldiers  were 
brutes  and  barbarians,  when  war  was  wa¬ 
ged,  not  only  again  ft  the  ftate,  but  ao-ainft 
every  individual.  At  prefent,  humanity 
prevails  among  foldiers  as  among  others  • 
becaufe  we  make  war  only  againft  a  ftate' 
not  againft  individuals.  The  Greeks  are 
the  lefs  excufable  for  their  cruelty,  as  they 
appear  to  have  been  fenfible  that  humani¬ 
ty  is  a  cardinal  virtue.  Barbarians  are  al¬ 
ways  painted  by  Homer  as  cruel;  poliftied 
nations  as  tender  and  compaffionate  : 

« 

“  Ye  Gods  •'  (he  "ied)  upon  what  barren  coafh 
"  In  what  new  region  is  Uivfles  toft  ? 

“  Poffefs’d  by  wild  barbarians  fierce  in  arms, 

“  Gr  mcn  whole  bofom  tender  pity  warms?” 

Odyssey,  booh  13.  241  „ 

.  Cruelty  is  inconfiftent  with  true  hero- 
ilm ;  and,  accordingly,  very  little  of  the 
lattei  is  difcoverable  in  any  of  Homer’s 
warriors.  So  much  did  they  retain  of  the 
favage  chara&er,  as,  even  without  blufli- 
~ng,  to  fly  from  an  enemy  fuperior  in  bo¬ 
dily 
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dily  ftrength.  Diomedes,  who  makes  an 
illuftrious  figure  in  the  fifth  book  of  the 
Iliad,  retires  when  Kedor  appears  :  t£  Di- 
C!  omedes  beheld  the  chief,  and  Ehuddered 
t;  to  his  inmoft  foul.”  Antilochus,  fon  of 
Netlor,  having  flain  Melanippus  («),  rufh~ 
ed  forward,  eager  to  feize  his  bright  arms. 
But  feeing  Hedor,  he  Bed  like  a  bead  of 
prey  who  fhuns  the  gathering  hinds.  And 
the  great  Hedor  himfelf  ihamefully  turns 
his  back  upon  the  near  approach  of  A- 
chilles :  “  Periphetes,  endowed  with  every 
“  virtue,  renowned  in  the  race,  great  in 
£s  war,  in  prudence  excelling  his  fellows, 
“  gave  glory  to  Hedor,  covering  the  chief 
“  with  renown.”  One  Would  exped  a 
fierce  combat  between  thefe  two  bold  war¬ 
riors.  Not  fo,  Periphetes  Humbling,  fell 
to  the  ground;  and  Redor  was  not  a- 

fhamed  to  transfix  with  his  fpear  the  unre- 
filling  hero. 

In  the  fame  tone  of  character,  nothing 
is  more  common  among  Homer’s  warriors 
than  to  inful t  a  vanquifhed  foe.  Patroclus, 
having  beat  Cebriones  to  the  ground  with 

a  huge  ftone,  derides  his  fall  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  words  : 

(a)  Book  15* 
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Good  heav’ns!  what  active  feats  yon  artift  fhows, 
“  What  fkilful  divers  are  our  Phrygian  foes  ! 

€t  Mark  with  what  eafe  they  fink  into  the  fane!. 

“  Pity  !  that  all  their  practice  is  by  land.” 

*1  he  Greeks  are  reprefented  (a)  one  after 
another  (tabbing  the  dead  body  of  He&or: 
*4  Nor  flood  an  Argive  near  the  chief  who 
inflicted  not  a  wound.  Surely  now,  faid 
st  they,  more  eafy  of  accefs  is  Idedlor,  than 
4£  when  he  launched  on  the  fhips  brands 
H  of  devouring  fire.” 

When  fuch  were  the  manners  of  v/ar- 
riors  at  the  fiege  of  Troy,  it  is  no  furprife 
to  find  the  heroes  on  both  Tides  no  lefs  in¬ 
tent  on  dripping  the  flain  than  on  viftory. 
They  are  every  where  reprefented  as  gree¬ 
dy  of  fpoil. 

The  Jews  did  not  yield  to  the  Greeks  in 
cruelty.  It  is  unneceflfary  to  give  inftan- 
ces,  as  the  hiftorical  books  of  the  Old  Tef- 
tament  are  in  the  hands  of  every  one,  I 
fhall  fel*d  one  inftance  for  a  fpecimen, 
dreadfully  cruel  without  any  juft  provoca¬ 
tion  :  And  David  gathered  all  the  people 
“  together,  and  went  to  Rabbah,  and 
tl  fought  againft  it,  and  took  it.  And  he 

(a)  Book  22. 
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“  brought  forth  the  people  that  were  there- 
«  in,  and  put  them  under  faws,  and  under 
l{  harrows  of  iron,  and  under  axes  or  iion, 
“  and  made  them  pafs  through  the  brick- 
45  kiln  :  and  thus  did  he  unto  all  the  cities 
a  of  the  children  of  Ammon  (<2). 

That  cruelty  was  predominant  among 
the  Romans,  is  evident  from  every  one  of 
their  hiftonans.  If  a  Roman  citizen  was 
found  murdered  in  his  own  houfe,  his 
whole  houfehold  haves,  perhaps  two  or 
three  hundred,  were  put  to  death  without 
mercy,  unlefs  they  could  detedf  the  mur¬ 
derer.  Such  a  law,  cruel  and  unjuft, 
could  never  have  been  enacted  among  a 
people  of  any  humanity.  Brutality  to 
their  offspring  was  glaring.  Children 
were  held,  like  cattle,  to  be  the  father’s 
property  :  and  fo  tenacious  was  the  patria 
potejlas ,  that  if  a  fon  or  daughter  fold  to 
be  a  have  was  fet  free,  be  or  the  fell  again 
under  the  father’s  power,  to  be  fold  a 
fecond  time,  and  even  a  third  time.  The 
power  of  life  and  death  over  children  was 
much  lefs  unnatural,  while  no  public  tri¬ 
bunal  exifted  for  punilhing  crimes.  A 


(#)  2  Samuel,  ni.  29 
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fon,  being  a  Have,  could  have  no  property 
of  his  own.  Julius  Cadkr  was  the  firft 
who  privileged  a  fon  to  retain  for  his  own 
ufe  fpoils  acquired  in  war.  When  lav/ 
became  a  lucrative  profefiion,  what  a  fon 
gained  in  that  way  was  declared  to  be  his 
property.  In  Athens,  a  man  had  power 
of  life  and  death  over  his  children  ;  but,  as 
tney  were  not  haves,  what  they  acquired 
belonged  to  themfelves.  So  late  as  the 
days  of  Diociefian,  a  fon’s  marriage  did 
not  diffolve  the  Roman  p atria  potejias  (a). 
But  the  power  of  felling  children  wore  out 
of  ufe  (b).  When  powers  fo  unnatural 
were  given  to  men  over  their  children, 
and  exercifed  fo  tyranically,  can  there  be 
any  doubt  of  their  cruelty  to  others  *  ? 

During 

(a)  1.  i.  Cod.  cap.  De  patria  poteftate. 

f  K 

(b)  1.  10.  eod. 

*  The  efle<51  of  fuch  unnatural  powers  was  to  era¬ 
dicate  natural  affe&ion  between  a  man  and  his  chil¬ 
dren.  And,  indeed,  fo  little  of  nature  was  left  in 
this  conned  ion ,  that  a  law  was  found  neceffary  prohi¬ 
biting  a  man  to  dlfmherit  his  children,  except  for  cer¬ 
tain  caufes  fpecihed,  importing  grofs  ingratitude  in  the 
latter;  which  was  done  by  Juftinian  the  Emperor  in 
one  of  his  Novels.  But  behold  what  follows.  A  pro¬ 
hibition 
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During  the  fecond  triumvirate,  horrid 
cruelties  were  every  day  perpetrated  with¬ 
out  pity  or  remorfe.  Antony,  having  or¬ 
dered  Cicero  to  be  beheaded,  and  the  head 
to  be  brought  to  him,  viewed  it  with  fa- 
vage  pleafure.  His  wife  Fulvia  laid  hold 
of  it,  (truck  it  on  the  face,  uttered  many 
bitter  execrations,  and,  having  placed  it 
between  her  knees,  drew  out  the  tongue, 
and  pierced  it  with  a  bodkin.  The  de- 
iirht  it  gave  the  Romans  to  tee  wild  beads 
fet  loofe  againft  one  another  in  their  cir¬ 
cus,  is  a  proof  not  at  all  ambiguous  of 
their  tafte  for  blood,  even  at  the  time  of 
their  higheft  civilization.  The  Edile  Scau- 
rus  lent  at  one  time  to  Rome  150  pan¬ 
thers,  Pompey  and  ziuguftus  420, 

for  the  public  fpe&acles.  Their  gladiato- 

hibition  to  exheredate  children  renders  them  indepen. 
dent ;  and  fuch  independence  produces  an  effeft  ftill 
more  pernicious  than  defpotic  power  in  a  father.  Awe 
and  reverence  to  parents  make  the  only  effeftnal  check 
againft  tire  lieadilrong  paffions  of  youth  :  remove  that 
check,  and  young  men  of  fortune  will  give  the  rein 
to  every  vice,  ft  deferves  to  be  fetioufly  pondered., 
whether  the  fame  encouragement  be  not  given  to 
vice,  by  a  praftice  general  in  England  among  men  of 
fortune  in  their  marriage-articles ;  which  is,  to  veil 
the  eftate  in  truflees,  for  behoof  of  the  heir  of  the 
jnarriage. 


nan 
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nan  corabats  are  a  lefs  evident  proof  of 
their  ferocity  :  the  courage  and  addrefs 
exerted  m  thefe  combats  gave  a  manly 
pleafure,  that  balanced  in  fome  meafure 
the  pain  of  feeing  thefe  poor  fellows  cut 
and  Hath  one  another.  And,  that  the  Ro¬ 
mans  were  never  cured  of  their  thirft  for 
blood,  appears  from  Caligula,  Nero,  and 
many  other  monfters,  who  tormented  the 
Romans  after  Auguftus.  There  is  no  ex¬ 
ample  in  modern  times  of  fuch  monfters 
m  Fiance,  though  an  ablolute  monarchy, 
nor  even  in  Turkey. 

ferocity  was,  in  the  Roman  empire, 
confiderably  mollified  by'  literature  and 
other  fine  arts  ;  but  it  acquired  new  force 
upon  the  irruption  of  the  barbarous  na¬ 
tions  who  crulhed  that  empire.  In  the 
year  559,  Clotairc,  King  of  the  Franks, 
burnt  alive  his  fon,  with  all  his  friends, 
becaufe  they  had  rebelled  againft  him* 
Queen  Brunehaud,  being  by  Clotaire  II. 
condemned  to  die,  was  dragged  through 
the  camp  at  a  horfe’s  tail,  till  fhe  gave  up 
the  ghoft.  The  ferocity  of  European  na¬ 
tions  became  boundlefs  during  the  anar¬ 
chy  of  the  feudal  fyftem.  Many  peafan.ts 
in  the  not  them  provinces  of  France  being 

forely 
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forely  opprefled  in  civil  wars  carried  on  by 
tbc  nobles  againft  eacb  othei,  turned  del” 
perate,  gathered  together  in  bodies,  revol¬ 
ving  to  extirpate  all  the  nobles.  A  party 
of  them,  anno  135^*  forced  open  the  caftle 
of  a  knight,  hung  him  upon  a  gallows, 
violated  in  his  prefence  his  wife  and 
daughters,  roafted  him  upon  a  fpit,  com¬ 
pelled  his  wife  and  children  to  eat  oi  his 
flefli  and  terminated  that  horrid  feene 
with  maflacring  the  whole  family,  and 
burning  the  caftle.  When  they  were  afk- 
ed,  fays  Froiffard,  why  they  committed 
fuch  abominable  adions,  their  anfwer  was, 
“  That  they  did  as  they  faw  others  do ; 
“  and  that  all  the  nobles  in  the  world 
“  ought  to  be  deftroyed.”  The  nobles, 
when  they  got  the  upper  hand,  were 
equally  cruel.  They  put  all  to  fire  and 
lword,  and  maffacred  every  peafant  who 
came  in  the  way,  without  troubling  them- 
felves  to  feparate  the  innocent  from  the 
guilty.  The  Count  de  Ligny  encouraged 
his  nephew,  a  boy  of  fifteen,  to  kill  with 
his  own  hand  fome  prifoners  who  were  his 
countrymen  ;  in  which,  fays  Monftrelet, 
the  young  man  took  great  delight.  Flow 
much  worfe  than  brutal  mult  have  been 

the 
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the  manners  of  that  age  !  for  even  a  beaft 
o  p.cy  kills  not  but  when  inftigated  by 
hunger.  The  third  ad  of  Sealing  from 
lie  lead-mmes  in  Derby  was,  by  a  Jaw 

ot  tdward  L  Pun*ihed  in  the  following 
manner.  A  hand  of  the  criminal  was 
maned  to  a  table  ;  and,  in  that  condition, 
he  was  lefc  without  meat  or  drink,  having 
no  means  for  freedom  but  to  employ  the 
one  hand  to  cut  off  the  other.  The  bar¬ 
barity  of  the  Engliih  at  that  period  made 
ievere  punifhments  neceflary  :  but  the  pu- 
mfliment  mentioned  goes  beyond  Severity  ; 
it  is  brutal  cruelty.  The  barbarous  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Jews  during  the  dark  ages  of 
Chriftianity,  gives  pregnant  evidence,  that 
Chriftians  were  not  fhort  of  Pagans  in  cru¬ 
elty.  Poifoning  and  affaffination  were 
moft  hcentioufly  perpetrated  no  farther 
back  than  the  laft  century.  Some  pious 
men  made  vigorous  efforts  in  more  than 
one  general  council  to  have  affaflination 
condemned,  as  repugnant  to  the  law  of 
God  ;  but  in  vain  *. 


*  required  the  ferocity  and  cruelty  of  a  barba¬ 
rous  age  to  give  currency  to  a  Mahometan  doftrine. 
That  the  fword  is  the  moft  effectual  means  of  con¬ 
verting 
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I  wifli  to  foften  the  foregoing  fcene  :  it 
may  be  foftened  a  little.  Among  barba¬ 
rians,  puniffiments  mufl  be  fanguinary,  as 
their  bodies  only  are  ienfible  of  pain,  not 
their  minds  A 

The  reftoration  of  arts  and  fciences  in 
Europe,  and  a  reformation  in  religion,  had 
a  wonderful  effed  in  fweetening  manners, 
and  promoting  the  interefts  of  fociety.  Of 
all  crimes  high  treafon  is  the  mod  invol¬ 
ved  in  circumftances,  and  the  mod  diffi¬ 
cult  to  be  defined  or  circumfcribed.  And 
yet,  for  that  crime  are  referved  the  moft 
exquifite  torments.  In  England,  the  pu~ 
nifhment  is,  to  cut  up  the  criminal  a- 

verting  men  to  a  dominant  religion.  The  eftablilh- 
ment  of  the  Inquifition  will  not  permit  me  to  fay,  that 
Chriftians  never  put  in  pradlice  a  dotfrine  fo  defer¬ 
able  :  on  the  contrary,  they  furpaffed  the  Mahometans* 
giving  no  quarter  to  heretics  either  in  this  life,  or  in 
that  to  come.  The  eternity  of  hell-torments  is  a  doc* 
trrne  no  lefs  inconfiftent  with  the  juflice  of  the  Deity* 
than  with  his  benevolence. 

*  The  Ruffians  are  far  from  refinement  either  in 
manners  or  feelings.  The  Baron  de  Manftein,  talking 
of  the  feverity  of  Count  Munich’s  military  difcipline, 
©bferves,  that  it  is  indifpenfible  in  Ruffia,  where  mild- 
nefs  makes  no  impreffion  ;  and  that  the  Ruffians  are 
governed  by  fear,  not  by  love. 
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1 1 v e j  to  tear  out  his  heart,  to  dafh  it  about 
his  ears,  and  to  throw  it  into  the  flames. 
The  fame  pumfhment  continues  in  form, 
not  in  reality  :  the  heart  indeed  is  torn 
out,  but  not  till  the  criminal  is  ftrangled. 
Even  the  virulence  of  religious  zeal  is  con- 
fiderably  abated.  Savonarola  was  con¬ 
demned  to  the  flames  as  an  impious  im- 
pcrflor  ;  but  he  was  firft  privately  ftran- 
gicd.  I  he  fine  arts,  which  humanize 
manners,  were  in  Italy  at  that  time  acce- 
leiating  toward  perfection.  The  famous 
Latimer  was  in  England  condemned  to  be 
burnt  for  herefy  :  but  bags  of  gunpowder 
were  put  under  his  arms,  that  he  might 
be  burnt  with  the  lead  pain.  Even  Knox, 
a  violent  Scotch  reformer,  acknowledges, 
that  Wifhart  was  ftrangled  before  he  was 
thrown  into  the  flames  for  herefy.  So  bit¬ 
ter  was  the  late  perfecution  againft  the  Te~ 
fuits,  that  not  only  were  their  perfons 
preferibed,  hut  in  many  places  their  books, 
not  even  excepting  books  upon  mathema¬ 
tics,  and  other  abftract  fubjeCts.  That 
perfecution  refembled  in  many  particulars 
the  perfecution  againft  the  knights-tem- 
plars  :  ruty-nme  or  the  latter  were  burnt 

alive  :  the  former  were  really  lefs  inno- 

% 

cent ; 
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cent ;  and  yet  fuch  humanity  prevails  at 
prefent,  that  not  a  drop  of  Jefuit-blood 
has  been  fhed.  A  bankrupt  in  Scotland, 
if  he  have  not  fuffered  by  unavoidable 
misfortune,  is  by  law  condemned  to  weai 
a  party-coloured  garment.  That  law  is 
not  now  put  in  execution,  unlefs  where  a 
bankrupt  deferves  to  be  ftigmatized  for  his 

culpable  mifcondudt. 

Whether  the  following  late  inftance  of 
barbarity  do  not  equal  any  of  thofe  above 
mentioned,  I  leave  to  the  reader.  No  tra¬ 
veller  who  vifited  Peterfburgh  during  the 
reign  of  the  Emprefs  Elizabeth  can  be  ig¬ 
norant  of  Madam  Lapouchin,  the  great 
ornament  of  that  court.  Her  intimacy 
with  a  foreign  ambaflador  having  brought 
her  under  fulpicion  of  plotting  with  him 
againft  the  government,  fne  was  condem¬ 
ned  to  undergo  the  punithment  of  the 
knout-  At  the  place  of  execution,  the  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  genteel  undrefs,  which  heigh¬ 
tened  her  beauty.  Of  whatever  indifcre- 
tion  (lie  might  have  been  guilty,  the  fweet- 
nefs  of  her  countenance  and  her  compo- 
fure,  left  not  in  the  fpedlators  the  flighted 
fufpicion  of  guilt.  Her  youth  alfo,  her 
beauty,  her  life  and  fpirit  pleaded  for  her. 
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But  all  in  vain  :  fhe  was  deferted  by  all, 
a“d  abandoned  to  iurly  executioners 
whom  fhe  beheld  with  aftonifhrnent,  feem 
mg  to  doubt  whether  fuch  preparations 
were  intended  for  her.  The  cloak  that 
covered  her  bofom  being  pulled  off,  mo- 
defty  took  the  alarm,  and  ‘made  her  ftart 
back  :  fhe  turned  pale,  and  burft  into 
tears.  One  of  the  executioners  ftripped 
her  naked  to  the  wafte,  feized  her  with 
both  hands,  arid  threw  her  on  his  back, 
railing  her  lome  incnes  from  the  ground. 
The  other  executioner  laying  hold  of  her 
delicate  limbs  with  his  rough  fifts,  put 
liei  in  a  potture  for  receiving  the  punifh- 
ment*  1  iien  laying  hold  of  the  knout,  a 
fort  of  whip  made  of  a  leathern  ftrap,  he 
with  a  Angle  ftroke  tore  off  a  flip  of  ikin 
Ti om  the  ne<_K  downward,  repeating  his 
itioLes  till  ah  the  1km  of  her  back  was 
cut  off  in  final  1  flips.  The  executioner  fi- 
mlhed  his  talk  with  cutting  out  her 

tongue  ;  after  which  fhe  was  baniflied  to 
Siberia  *. 

The 

*  The  prefent  Emprefs  has  laid  an  excellent  founda¬ 
tion  i°r  civilizing  her  people  ;  which  is  a  Code  of  laws, 
iounded  on  principles  of  civil  liberty,  bamfhing  flavery 
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The  native  inhabitants  of  the  ifland 
Amboyna  are  Malayans.  Thofe  on  the 
fea-coaft  are  fubjeft  to  the  Dutch  :  thofe 
in  the  inland  parts  are  their  declared  ene¬ 
mies,  and  never  give  quarter.  A  Dutch 
captive,  after  being  confined  five  days 
without  food,  is  ripped  up,  his  heart  cut 
out,  and  the  head  fevered  from  the  body, 
is  preferved  in  fpice  for  a  trophy.  Thofe 
who  can  fhow  the  greateft  number  of 
Dutch  heads  are  the  moft  honourable. 

In  early  times,  when  revenge  and  cruelty 
trampled  on  law,  people  formed  affocia- 
tions  for  fecuring  their  lives  and  their 
poffeffions.  Thefe  were  common  in  Scan¬ 
dinavia  and  in  Scotland.  They  were  alfo 
common  in  England  during  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  government,  and  for  fome  ages  af¬ 
ter  the  Conqueft.  But,  inftead  of  fupport- 


and  torture,  and  expreffing  the  utmoft  regard  for  the 
life,  property,  and  liberty,  of  all  her  fubje&s,  high  and 
low.  Peter  I.  reformed  many  bad  cuftoms  :  but  being 
rough  in  his  own  manners,  he  left  the  manners  of  his 
people  as  he  found  them.  If  this  Emprefs  happen  to 
enjoy  a  long  and  profperous  reign,  fhe  may  poffibly  ac- 
complifh  the  moft  difficult  of  all  undertakings,  that  of 
policing  a  barbarous  peopteo  No  talk  is  too  arduous 
for  a  woman  of  fuch  fpirlt, 
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ing  juftice,  they  contributed  more  than 
any  other  caufe  to  confufion  and  anarchy, 
the  members  protecting  each  other,  even 
in  robbery  and  murder.  They  were  fup- 
preffed  in  England  by  a  ftatute  of  Ri¬ 
chard  II. ;  and  in  Scotland  by  reiterated 
flatutes. 

Roughnefs  and  harfhnefs  of  manners  are 
generally  connected  with  cruelty  ;  and  the 
manners  of  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  are 
accordingly  reprefented  in  the  Iliad  as  re¬ 
markably  rough  and  harih.  When  the 
.  armics  were  ready  to  engage  (a),  Meneft- 
neus  King  ot  Athens,  and  Ulyifes  of  Itha¬ 
ca,  aie  bitterly  reproached  by  Agamem¬ 
non  ror  lingering,  while  others  were  more 
forward.  “  Son  of  Peleus,  he  faid,  and 
thou  verfed  in  artful  deceit,  in  mif- 
chief  only  wile,  why  trembling  fhrink 
yc  back  from  the  field  ;  why  wait  till 
others  engage  in  fight  ?  You  it  became, 
as  firlt  in  rank,  the  firft  to  meet  the 
“  fame  of  war.  Ye  firft  to  the  banquet 
u  are  called,  when  we  fpread  the  feaft, 

“  Your  delight  is  to  eat,  to  regale,  to 
u  quaff  unftinted  the  generous  wine.”  In 
the  fifth  book,  Sarpedon  upbraids  fleClor 


(«)  Book  4, 
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for  cowardice.  And  Tlepolemus,  ready 
to  engage  with  Sarpedon,  attacks  hirn  fn  ft 
with  reviling  and  fcurrilous  words.  Be¬ 
cause  Hector  was  not  able  to  refcue  the 
dead  body  of  Sarpedon  from  the  Greeks, 
he  is  upbraided  by  Glaucus,  Sarpedon’s 
friend,  in  the  following  words  :  “  Hedtor, 

“  though  fpecious  in  form,  diftant  art  thou 
“  from  valour  in  arms.  Undcferved  haft 
“  thou  fame  acquired,  when  thus  thou 

“  fhrinkeft  from  the  field.  Thou  fuftain- 

1 

“  eft  not  the  dreadful  arm,  not  even  the 
“  fight  of  godlike  Ajax.  Thou  haft  fhun- 
t!  ned  his  face  in  the  fight :  thou  dareft  not 

approach  his  fpear.” 

Rough  and  harfh  manners  produced 
flavery  ;  and  ilavery  foftered  rough  and 
harfh  manners,  by  giving  them  conftant 
exercife.  The  brutality  of  the  Spartans  to 
the  Helots,  their  flaves,  is  a  reproach  to 
the  human  fpecies.  Befide  fuffering  the 
harfheft  ufage,  they  were  prevented  from 
multiplying  by  downright  murder  and 
maflacre.  Why  did  not  fuch  barbarity 
render  the  Spartans  deteftable,  inftead  of 
being  refpedted  by  their  neighbours  as  the 
moft  virtuous  people  in  Greece  ?  There 
can  be  but  one  reafon,  that  the  Greeks 


were 
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were  all  of  them  cruel,  the  Spartans  a 
little  more  perhaps  than  the  reft.  In 
Rome,  a  Have,  chained,  at  the  gate  of  every 
great  houfe,  gave  admittance  to  the  guefts 
invited  to  a  feaft :  could  any  but  barba¬ 
rians  behold  fuch  a  fpedacle  without 
pain  ? 

Whence  the  rough  and  har£h  manners 
of  our  Weft-Indian  planters,  but  from  the 
unreftrained  licence  of  venting  ill  humour 
upon  their  negro  flaves  *  1  Why  art  car¬ 
ters 

*  de  eet  efclavage  des  negres,  que  les  Creoles 
tirent  peut-etre  en  partie  un  certain  cara&ere,  qui  les 
£ait  paroitre  bizzarres,  fantafques,  et  d’une  fociete  peu 
goutee  en  Europe.  A  peine  peuvent'ils  marcher  dans 
Penfance,  qu’ils  voient  autour  d’eux  des  hommes  grands 
et  robufles,  deftines  a  deviner,  a  prevenir  leur  volonte. 
Ce  premier  coup  d,cetl  doit  leur  donner  d^ux-memes 
1  opinion  la  plus  extravagante.  Rarement  exposes  a 
trouver  de  la  refiftance  dans  leurs  fantaifies  meme  in- 
juftes,  ils  prennent  un  efprit  de  prefomption,  de  tyran¬ 
nic,  et  de  mepris  extreme,  pour  une  grande  portion  du 
genre  humain.  Rien  n’eft  plus  infolent  que  Phomme 
qui  vit  prefque  toujours  avec  fes  inferieurs  ;  mais  quand 
ceux-ci  font  des  efclaves,  accoutumes  a  fervir  des  en- 
fans,  a  craindre  jufqu’  a  des  cris  qui  doivent  leur  at- 
tirer  des  chatiments,  que  peuvent  devenir  des  maitres 
qui  n?ont  jamais  obei,  des  medians  qui  n’ont  jamais 
ete  punis,  des  foux  qui  mettent  des  hommes  a  la 
chaine  ?  Htjloire  Pbilofophique  et  Politique  des  etablijjemens 
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ters  a  rugged  fet  of  men  ?  Plainly  becaufe 
horfes,  their  Haves,  fubmit  without  refi ft— 


An  ingenious  writer,  defcribing 


ance. 


Guiana  in  the  fouthern  continent  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  obferves,  that  the  negroes,  who  are 
more  numerous  than  the  whites,  rnufl:  be 
kept  in  awe  by  feverity  of  difcipline*  And 


he  endeavours  to  juftify  the  pradtic 


des  Ear  op  Sens  dans  le's  Deux  I  rides,  /.  4.  p.  201.— ~[//j 


Englifh  thus  ;  “  It  is  from  the  flavery  of  the  negroes 
6(  that  the  Creoles  derive  in  a  great  meafure  that  cha- 
6*  racier  which  makes  them  appear  capricious  and  fan* 
radical,  and  of  a  ftyle  of  manners  which  is  not  re- 


lifhed  in  Europe.  Scarcely  have  the  children  learn- 


“  ed  to  walk,  when  they  fee  around  them  tall  and  ro- 
Ci  bud  men,  whofe  province  it  is  to  guefs  their  inclina- 
“  tions,  and  to  prevent  their  wifiies,  This  firft  obfer- 
“  vation  mud  give  them  the  mod  extravagant  opinion 
“  of  themfelves.  From  being  feldom  accudomed  to 
et  meet  with  any  oppofition,  even  in  their  mod  unrea- 
u  fo'nable  whims,  they  acquire  a  prefumptuous  and  ty- 
84  rannical  difpofition,  and  entertain  an  extreme  con- 
cs  tempt  for  a  great  part  of  the  human  race.  None  is 
44  fo  infolent  as  the  man  who  lives  almod  always  with 
84  his  inferiors  ;  but  when  thefe  inferiors  are  Oaves  ac- 
84  cudomed  to  ferve  infants,  and  to  fear  even  their  cry- 
44  ing,  for  which  they  mud  fuffer  puniihment,  what 
6f  can  be  expecled  of  thofe  maders  who  have  never  o- 
u  beyed,  profligates  who  have  never  met  with  chaftife- 

ment,  and  madmen  who  load  their  fellow-creatures 
(i  with  chains  ¥* 
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ging,  that  befide  contributing  to  the  fafe- 
ty  of  the  white  inhabitants,  it  makes  the 
Saves  themfelves  lefs  unhappy.  “  Impof- 
“  Ability  of  attainment,”  fays  he,  “  never 
“  fails  to  annihilate  defire  of  enjoyment ; 
“  and  rigid  treatment,  fupprefling  every 

hope  of  liberty,  makes  them  peaceably 
“  fubmit  to  flavery.”  -Sad  indeed  tnuft 
be  the  condition  of  Saves,  if  harlh  trerit- 
ment  contribute  to  make  them  lefs  un¬ 
happy.  Such  reafoning  may  be  reiifhed 
by  rough  European  planters,  intent  upon 
gain  ;  I  am  inclined,  however,  to  believe, 
that  the  harfh  treatment  of  ihefe  poor 
people  is  more  owing  to  the  avarice  of 
their  matters  than  to  their  own  perverfe- 
nefs  *.  That  Saves  in  all  ages  have  been 
harfhly  treated,  is  a  melancholy  truth.  One 
exception  I  know,  and  but  one,  which  I 
gladly  mention  in  honour  of  the  Mandingo 
negroes.  Their  Haves,  who  are  numerous, 

*  In  England,  flavery  fubfifted  fo  late  as  the  fix* 
teenth  century.  A  commiffion  was  iiTued  by  Queen 
Elifabeth,  anno  1574,  for  inquiring  into  the  lands  and 
goods  of  all  her  bondmen  and  bondwomen  in  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  Somerfet,  and  Gloceder,  irx 
order  to  compound  with  them  for  their  manumiffion  or 
freedom,  that  they  might  enjoy  their  own  lands  and 
goods  as  free  men, 

receive 
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receive  very  gentle  treatment ;  the  women 
efpecially,  who  are  generally  lb  well  dref- 
fed  as  not  to  be  diftinguilhable  from  thofe 
who  are  free. 

Many  political  writers  are  of  opinion, 
that  for  crimes  inftigated  by  avarice  only, 
flavery  for  life,  and  hard  work,  would  be 
a  more  adequate  punifhment  than  death. 
I  would  fubferibe  to  that  opinion  but  for 
the  following  confideration,  that  the  ha¬ 
ving  fuch  criminals  perpetually  in  view, 
would  harden  our  hearts,  and  eradicate 
pity,  a  capital  moral  paffion.  Behold  the’ 
behaviour  of  the  Dutch  in  the  illand  of 
Amboyna.  A  native  who  is  found  guilty 
of  theft,  is  deprived  of  his  ears  and  nofe, 
and  made  a  Have  for  life.  William  Fun¬ 
nel,  who  was  there  anno  1705,  reports, 

that  500  of  thefe  wretches  were  fecured  ia 

# 

prifon,  and  never  buffered  to  go  abroad  but 
in  order  to  faw  timber,  to  cut  ftone,  or  to 
carry  heavy  burdens.  Their  food  is  a  pit¬ 
tance  of  coarfe  rice  boiled  in  water,  and 
their  bed  the  hard  ground.  What  is  ftill 
worfe,  poor  people  who  happen  to  run  in 
debt  are  turned  over  to  the  l'ervants  of  the 
Taft  India  company,  who  fend  them  to 
work  among  their  Haves,  with  a  daily  al¬ 
lowance 
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lowance  of  two- pence,  which  goes  to  the 
ci  editor.  A  nation  muft  be  devoid  of  bow¬ 
els  who  can  eftablifh  Inch  inhumanity  by 
law.  But  time  has  rendered  that  pradice 
fo  familiar  to  the  Dutch,  that  they  behold 
with  ablolute  indifference  the  multiplied 
miferies  ol  their  fellow  creatures.  It  ap¬ 
pears,  indeed,  that  fuch  a  pu.nifhment  would 
be  more  effedual  than  death  to  reprefs 
theft ;  but  can  any  one  doubt,  that  fociety 
would,  fuiTer  more  by  eradicating  pity  and 
humanity,  than  it  would  gain  by  punifh- 
ing  capitally  every  one  who  is  guilty  of 
theft  ?  At  the  fame  time,  the  Dutch,  how¬ 
ever  cruel  to  the  natives,  are  extremely 
complaifant  to  one  another :  feldom  is  any 
of  them  punifhed  but  for  murder:  a  fmali 
fum  will  procure  pardon  for  any  other 
crime. 

Upon  the  brutality  and  harfh  manners 
of  favages,  was  founded  an  opinion  univer- 
fally  prevalent,  that  man  Is  an  obdurate 
being  who  muft  be  governed  by  fear,  not 
by  love.  It  was  die  politic  of  princes  to 
keep  their  fubjeds  in  awe  ;  and  every  fub- 
jed  became  a  creeping  have.  Hence  the 
univerfal  pradice  of  never  appearing  be¬ 
fore  a  fovereign  or  a  prince  but  with  a 

fplendid 
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fplendid  prefent,  in  order  to  deprecate  his 
wrath  or  foften  his  temper.  Philofophy 
has  in  time  banifhed  thefe  crude  notions  of 
human  nature,  and  taught  us  that  man  is 
a  focial  being,  upon  whom  benevolence 
has  a  more  powerful  influence  than  fear. 
Benevolence,  accordingly,  has  become  the 
ruling  principle  in  ibciety  ;  and  it  is  now 
the  glory  of  princes  to  beftow  favours  and 
to  receive  none.  This  change  of  manners 
governs  equally  the  worfhip  paid  to  the 
Deity.  Among  rude  nations,  the  Deity  is 
reprefented  as  an  angry  God,  vifiting  the 
fins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  ;  and 
hence  oblations,  offerings,  facrifices,  not 
even  excepting  human  victims.  Happy  it 
is  for  us  to  have  received  more  refined  no¬ 
tions  of  the  Deity.  The  opinion,  juftly 
founded,  that  benevolence  is  his  prime  at¬ 
tribute,  has  banifhed  oblations,  facrifices, 
and  fuch  trumpery  ;  and  we  depend  on  the 
goodnefs  of  the  Deity,  without  any  retri¬ 
bution  but  that  of  a  grateful  heart. 

A  degree  of  coarfenefs  and  indelicacy  is 
connected  with  rough  manners.  The  man- 
ners  of  the  Greeks,  as  copied  by  Plautus 
and  Terence  from  Menander  and  other 
Greek  writers,  were  extremely  coarfe;  fuch 
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as  may  be  expelled  from  a  people  living  a- 
mong  their  Haves,  without  any  fociety  with 
virtuous  women.  The  behaviour  of  De- 
mofthenes  and  Efchines  to  each  other  in 
their  public  harangues  is  wofully  coarfe. 
tut  Athens  was  a  democracy ;  and  a  de¬ 
mocracy,  above  all  other  governments,  is 
rough  and  licentious.  In  the  Athenian 
comedy,  neither  gods  nor  men  are  Ipared, 
I  hc  moil  refpeitable  perfons  of  the  repu¬ 
blic  are  ridiculed  by  name  in  the  comedies 
of  Ariftophanes,  which  wallow  in  loofenefs 
and  detra&ion.  In  the  third  a&  of  Andro¬ 
mache,  a  tragedy  of  Euripides,  Peleus  and 
Menelaus,  Kings  of  Theffaly  and  Sparta, 
iall  into  downright  ribaldry ;  Menelaus 
fwearing  that  he  will  not  give  up  his  vic¬ 
tim,  and  Peleus  threatening  to  knock  him 
down  with  his  ftafF.  The  manners  of  Jafon, 
in  the  tragedy  of  Medea  by  Euripides,  are 
wofully  indelicate.  With  unparallelled  in¬ 
gratitude  to  his  wife  Medea,  he,  even  in 
her  prefence,  makes  love  to  the  King  of 
Corinth’s  daughter,  and  obtains  her  in  mar¬ 
riage.  Inftead  of  blufhing  to  fee  a  perfon 
he  had  fo  deeply  injured,  he  coolly  endea¬ 
vours  to  excufe  himfelf,  “  that  he  was  an 
“  exile  like  herfelf,  without  fupport ;  and 

“  that 
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“  that  his  marriage  would  acquire  power- 
“  ful  friends  to  them  and  to  their  chil- 
“  dren.”  Could  he  imagine  that  fuch  fri¬ 
gid  reafons  would  touch  a  woman  of  any 
fpirit  ?  A  mod  ftriking  pidure  of  indelicate 
manners  is  exhibited  in  the  tragedy  or  At- 
cedes.  Admetus  prevails  upon  Alceftes,  his 
loving  and  beloved  wife,  to  die  in  his  Iteau, 
What  a  barbarian  muft  the  man  be  who 
grafps  at  life  upon  fuch  a  condition  ?  How 
ridiculous  is  the  bombaft  flourifh  of  Ad¬ 
metus,  that,  if  he  were  Orpheus,  he  would 
pierce  to  hell,  brave  the  three-headed  Cer¬ 
berus,  and  bring  his  wife  to  earth  again  l 
and  how  indecently  does  he  fcoid  his  father 
for  refufing  to  die  for  him  1  What  pretext 
could  the  monfter  have  to  complain  of  his 
father,  when  he  himfelf  was  fo  difgraceful- 
Iv  fond  of  life,  as  even  to  folieit  his  beloved 
fpoufe  to  die  in  his  ftead  !  What  ftronger 
inftance,  after  all,  would  one  require  of  in¬ 
delicacy  in  the  manners  of  the  Greeks,  than 
that  they  held  all  the  world  except  them- 
felves  to  be  barbarians?  In  that  particular, 
however,  they  are  not  altogether  fingular. 
Though  the  Tartars,  as  mentioned  above* 
were  foul  feeders,  and  hoggifhly  nafty,  yet 
they  were  extremely  proud,  defpifing,  like 

the 
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the  Greeks,  every  other  nation.  The  peo- 
pie  of  Congo  think  the  world  to  be  the 
vv o i Ot  angels,  except  their  own  country, 
whicn  they  hold  to  he  the  handiwork  of 
«.he  fupieme  architect.  The  Greenlanders 
have  a  high  conceit  of  themfelves  ;  and  in 
private  make  a  mock  of  the  Europeans,  or 
Xablunets,  as  they  call  them.  Defpifing 
arts  and  fciences,  they  value  themfelves  on 
their  ikill  in  catching  feals,  conceiving  it 
to  be  the  only  ufeful  art.  They  hold 
themfetves  to  be  the  only  civilized  and 
well-bred  people;  and  when  they  fee  a 
model!  ftranger,  they  fay,  “  he  begins  to 
“  be  a  man  that  is,  to  be  like  one  of 
themfelves.  Sometimes,  however,  fparks 
>ot  light  are  perceived  breaking  through  the 
deep  eft  gloom.  When  the  Athenians  were 
at  war  with  Philip  King  of  Macedon,  they 
intercepted  fome  letters  acidrefled  by  him 
to  his  minifters.  Thefe  they  opened  for 
intelligence :  but  one  to  his  Queen  Olym¬ 
pias  they  left  with  the  meflenger  untouch¬ 
ed.  This  was  done  not  by  a  lingle  perfon, 
hut  by  authority  of  the  whole  people. 

So  coarfe  and  indelicate  were  Roman 
manners,  that  whipping  was  a  puniffi- 
msnt  inffided  on  the  officers  of  the  army, 

not 
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not  even  excepting  centurions  (a).  Doth 
it  not  (how  extreme  grofihefs  of  manners 
to  exprefs  in  plain  words  the  parts  that 
modefty  bids  us  conceal  ?  and  yet  this  is 
common  in  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  In 
the  Cyclops  of  Euripides,  there  is  repre- 
fented  a  fcene  of  the  vice  again  ft  nature, 
grofs ly  obfcene,  without  the  lead  difguife. 
How  wofully  indelicate  muft  the  man  have 
been,  who  could  lit  down  gravely  to  com- 
pofe  fuch  a  piece  !  and  how  diffblute  muft 
the  fpedators  have  been  who  could  be¬ 
hold  luch  a  fcene  without  hi  fling!  Next  to 
the  indecency  of  expofing  one’s  nudities 
in  good  company,  is  the  talking  of  them 
without  referve.  Horace  is  extremely  ob¬ 
fcene,  and  Martial  no  lefs.  But  I  cenfure 
neither  of  them,  and  as  little  the  Queen  of 
Navarre  for  her  tales  ;  for  they  wrote  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  manners  of  the  times:  it  is 
the  manners  I  cenfure,  not  the  writers.  In 
Rome,  a  woman  taken  in  adultery  was 
proftituted  on  the  public  ftreet  to  all  co¬ 
mers,  a  bell  ringing  the  whole  time.  This 
a  min  able  practice  was  abohfhed  by  the 

Emperor  Theodofius  (/>). 

%  *  ' 

(a)  Juj ius  Capitolinus,  in  the  life  of  Albinus.' 

(l>)  Socrates.  Hift.  Eccl.  liv.  5,  cap.  18. 
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The  manners  of  Europe,  before  the  re¬ 
vival  of  letters,  were  no  lefs  coarfe  than 
cruel.  I11  the^  Cartularies  of  Charlemagne* 
judges  are  forbidden  to  hold  courts  but  in 
the  morning,  with  an  empty  ftomach.  It 
would  appear,  that  men  in  thofe  days  were 
not  afhamed  to  be  feen  drunk,  even  in  a 
court  of  juftice.  It  was  cuftomary,  both 
in  France  and  Italy,  to  colleft  for  fport 
all  the  Hr  11  rnpets  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  to  make  then  run  races.  Several  feu¬ 
dal  tenures  give  evidence  of  manners  both 
low  and  coarfe.  Struvius  mentions  a  te¬ 
nure,  binding  the  vafial,  on  the  birth- day 
of  his  lord,  to  dance  and  fart  before  him. 
The  cod-piece,  which,  a  lew  centuries  ago, 
made  part  of  a  man’s  cl  refs,  and  which 
fwelled  by  degrees  to  a  monftrous  fize, 
teftifies  fhamefuliy- coarfe  manners  ;  and 
yet  it  was  a  modeft  ornament,  compared 
with  one  ufed  in  France  during  the  reign 
of  Lewis  XI.  which  was  the  figure  of  a 
man’s  privy  parts  fixed  to  the  coat  or 
breeches.  In  the  fame  period,  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  Paris  was  a  favourite  theatrical 
entertainment  :  three  women  ftark-naked 
reprefented  the  three  goddefies,  Juno,  Ve¬ 
nus,  and  Minerva.  Nick-names,  fo  cora- 
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mon  not  long  ago,  are  an  inftance  of  the 
fame  coarfenefs  of  manners  ;  lor  to  fix  a 
nick-name  on  a  man,  is  to  ufe  him  with 
contemptuous  familiarity.  In  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century,  many  clergymen  refufed 
to  adminifter  the  facrainent  of  the  Lord’s 
fupper,  unlefs  they  were  paid  for  it  *.  In 
the  tenth  century,  Edrnond  King  c>{  Eng¬ 
land,  at  a  feftival  in  the  county  of  Glouce- 
fler,  obferved  Leolf,  a  notorious  robber 
under  fentence  of  banifhment,  fitting;  at 
table  with  the  King’s  attendants.  Enra¬ 
ged  at  this  infolence,  he  ordered  Leolf  to 
leave  the  room.  On  his  refufing  to  obey, 
the  King  leaped  on  him,  and  feized  him 
by  the  hair.  The  ruffian  drew  his  dagger* 
and  gave  the  King  a  wound,  of  which  he 
immediately  expired.  How  lamentable 
would  be  our  condition,  were  we  as  much 
peifecutecl  as  our  forefathers  were  with 
omens,  dreams,  prophefies,  aftrologers, 
witches,  and  apparitions  ?  Our  forefathers 
were  robuft  both  in  mind  and  body,  and 


*  Corpus  Chrifti  tenentes  in  raanibus,  (fays  the  ca¬ 
non),  ac  fi  dicerent,  Quid  mihi  vultus  dare,  et  ego 
eum  vobis  tradam  ?—-[/>;  Englijh  thus  :  «  Holding  the 
“  body  of  Chrift  in  their  hands,  as  if  they  faid,  What 
**  will  you  give  me  for  this  ?”] 

could 
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could  bear  without  much  pain  what  would 
totally  overwhelm  us. 

Even  after  the  revival  of  letters,  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  manners  were  a  long  time  coarfe 
and  indelicate.  In  the  year  1480,  the  Car¬ 
dinal  B  ibiena  exhibited  the  Calendra ,  a  co¬ 
medy  of  intrigue  upon  a  good  model,  but 
extremely  licentious,  as  ail  compofitions 
of  that  age  were.  The  Mandragor a  of 
Machiavel  is  equally  licentious  ;  and,  con- 
iidering  the  author,  the  Queen  of  Navarre’s 
tales,  world  of  all. 

Swearing  as  an  expletive  of  fpeech,  is  a 
violent  fymptom  of  rough  and  coarfe 
manners.  It  prevails  among  all  barba¬ 
rous  nations.  Even  women  in  Plautus 
ufe  it  fluently.  It  prevailed  in  Spain  and 
in  France,  til!  it  was  banifhed  by  polite 
manners.  Our  Queen  Elifabeth  was  a 
bold  fwearer  *  ;  and  the  Englifh  populace, 
who  are  rough  beyond  their  neighbours, 

#  Writing  to  her  filler  the  Queen,  begging  that  fne 
might  not  be  imprifoned  in  the  lower,  fhe  concludes 
her  letter  thus  :  u  As  for  that  traitor  Wyat,  he  might 
u  peradventure  write  me  a  letter  :  but  on  my  faith  I 
*i  never  received  any  from  him.  And,  as  for  the  co- 
<<  py  of  my  letter  fent  to  the  French  King,  I  pray 
God  confound  me  eternally  if  ever  I  fent  him  word, 
meffage,  tohen,  or  letter.5* 

are 
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are  noted  by  Grangers  for  that  vice.  John 
King  of  England  fwore  commonly  “  by 
“  the  teeth  of  God.”  Charles  VIII.  of 
France  “  by  God’s  day.”  brands  1.  41  up- 
“  on  the  faith  of  a  gentleman.”  And  the 
oath  of  Lewis  XU.  was  “  may  the  devil 
“  take  me.”  Though  fwearing,  in  order 
to  enforce  an  expreffion,  is  not  in  itfelf  im¬ 
moral  ;  it  is,  however,  hurt! ill  in  its  con- 
fequences,  rendering  facred  names  too  fa¬ 
miliar.  God’s  beard,  the  common  oath  of 
■William  Rufus,  fuggefts  an  image  of  our 
Maker  as  an  old  man  with  a  long  beard. 
In  vain  have  ads  of  parliament  been  made 
againft  fwearing  :  it  is  eafy  to  evade  the 
penalty,  by  coining  new  oaths  ;  and,  as 
that  vice  proceeds  from  an  overflow  of 
fpirits,  people  in  that  condition  brave  pe¬ 
nalties.  Polilhed  manners  are  the  only  ef¬ 
fectual  cure  for  that  malady. 

When  a  people  begin  to  emerge  out  of 
barbarity,  loud  mirth  and  rough  jokes 
come  in  place  of  rancour  and  refentment. 
About  a  century  ago,  it  was  u!ual  for  the 
fervants  and  retainers  of  the  Court  of  Sef- 
fion  in  Scotland,  to  break  out  into  riotous 
mirth  and  uproar  the  laft  day  of  every 
term,  throwing  bags,  duft,  fand,  or  Rones, 

all 
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ali  around.  We  have  undoubted  evidence 
of  that  diforderly  pradice  from  an  a  d  of 
the  Court,  prohibiting  it  under  a  fevere 
penally,  as  difhonourable  to  the  Court,  and 

unbecoming  the  civility  requifite  in  inch  a 
place  («). 

Ana  this  leads  to  the  lownefs  of  ancient 
manners  ;  plainly  diftinguithable  from 
Simplicity  of  manners  :  the  latter  is  agree¬ 
able,  not  the  former.  Among  the  ancient 

to  cram  a  man  was  an  ad  of 
iiigh  refped.  Jofeph,  the  King's  firll  mi- 
nifier,  in  order  to  honour  Benjamin  above 
his  brethren,  gave  him  a  five-fold  mefs  (b). 
i  he  Gi ecics,  in  their  Tealts,  diitinguifhed 
their  heroes  by  a  doable  portion  (c).  U- 
lyffes  cut  a  fat  piece  out  of  the  chine  of  a 
•wild  boar  for  Demodocus  the  bard  ^d). 
The  fame  refpedful  politenefs  is  pradifed 
at  prefent  among  the  American  favages  ; 
fo  much  are  ali  men  alike  in  fimilar  cir- 
cumftances.  Telemachus  (e)  complains 
bitterly  of  Penelope’s  fuitors,  that  they 
were  gluttons,  and  confumed  his  beef  and 

(a)  A  cl  of  Sederunt,  2  i  ft  February  1663. 

{b)  Gen.  xliii.  34.  (c)  OdyfTey,  b.  8.  v.  513. 

b *  J5-  v-  r5^*  (d)  OdylTey,  b.  8.  v.  519. 

(<?)  OdyfTey,  b*  2. 
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mutton.  The  whole  14th  book  of  the  O- 
dyfiey,  containing  the  reception  of  Ulyfles 
by  Eumseus  the  fwine-herd,  is  miierably 
low.  Manners  muft  be  both  grots  and 
low,  where  common  beggars  are  admitted, 
to  the  feafts  of  princes,  and  receive  fcraps 
from  their  hands  {a).  In  Rome  every 
gueft  brought  his  own  napkin  to  a  feall, 
A  Have  carried  it  home,  filled  with  what 
was  left  from  the  entertainment.  Sopho¬ 
cles,  in  his  tragedy  of  Iphigenia  in  Aulis, 
reprefents  Clytemneftra,  ftepping  down 
from  her  car,  and  exhorting  her  fervants 
to  look  after  her  baggage,  with  the  anxi¬ 
ety  and  minutenefs  of  a  lady’s  waiting- 
woman.  In  the  tragedy  of  Jon,  this  man, 
a  fervant  in  the  temple  of  Delphos,  is  re- 
prefented  cleaning  the  temple,  and  calling 
out  to  a  flock  of  birds,  each  by  name, 
threatening  to  pierce  them  with  his  arrows 
if  they  dunged  upon  the  offerings.  Ho¬ 
mer  paints  in  lively  colours  the  riches  of 
the  Phoeacians,  their  fkill  in  navigation, 
the  magnificence  of  the  King's  court,  of 
his  palace,  and  of  the  public  buildings, 
But,  with  the  fame  breath,  he  defcribes 
Nauficaa,  the  King’s  daughter,  travelling 

(a)  See  17  th  &  18th  books  of  the  OdylTey. 
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to  the  river  on  a  waggon  of  greafy  clothes, 
to  be  wafhed  by  her  and  her  maids.  Pof- 
•  ftbly  it  may  be  urged,  that  fuch  circum- 
ftances,  however  low  in  our  opinion,  did 
not  appear  low  in  Greece,  as  they  were 
introduced  by  their  chief  poet,  and  the 
gieatefl  that  ever  exifted.  1  acknowledge 
the  force  of  this  argument:  but  what  does 
it  prove,  more  than  that  the  Greeks  were 
not  fenfible  of  the  lownefs  of  their  man¬ 
ners  ?  Is  any  nation  fenfible  of  the  low¬ 
nefs  of  their  own  manners  ?  The  manners 
of  the  Greeks  did  not  correfpond  to  the  de¬ 
licacy  of  their  tafte  in  the  fine  arts  :  nor 
can  it  be  expe&ed,  when  they  were  ftran- 
gers  to  that  polite  fociety  with  women, 

,  V;  which  refines  behaviour,  and  elevates  man¬ 
ners.  The  fir  ft  kings  in  Greece,  as  Thu- 
|  cydides  obferves,  were  elective,  having  no 
i  power  but  to  command  their  armies  in 

time  of  war ;  which  refembles  the  govern¬ 
ment  that  obtains  at  prefent  in  the  ifthmus 
cf  Darien.  1  he  Greeks  had  no  written 
laws,  being  governed  by  cuftom  merely, 
io  live  by  plunder  was  held  honourable  • 
for  it  was  their  opinion,  that  the  rules  of 
juftice  are  not  intended  for  refraining  the 
powerful.  Ali  ftrangers  were  accounted 
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enemies,  as  among  the  Romans  ;  and  inns 
were  unknown,  becaufe  people  lived  at 
home,  having  very  little  intercourfe  even 
with  thofe  of  their  own  nation.  Inns 
were  unknown  in  Germany,  and  to  this 

day  are  unknown  in  the  remote  parts  of 

•  • 

the  highlands  of  Scotland  ;  but  for  an  op- 
p'ohte  reafon,  that  hofpitality  prevailed 
greatly  among  the  ancient  Germans,  and 
continues  to  prevail  fo  much  among  our 
highlanders,  that  a  gentleman  takes  it  for 
an  affront  if  a  ftranger  pafs  his  door.  At 
a  congrefs  between  Francis  I.  of  France 
and  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  among  other 
fpedacles  for  public  entertainment,  the 
two  Kings  had  a  wreftiing-match.  Had 
they  forgot  that  they  were  fovereign 
princes  ? 

One  would  imagine  war  to  be  a  foil 
too  rough  for  the  growth  of  civilization  ; 
and  yet  it  is  not  always  an  unkindly  foil. 
War  between  twro  fmall  tribes  is  fierce  and 
ctuel :  but  a  large  ftate  mitigates  refent- 
ment,  by  direding  it  not  againft:  indivi¬ 
duals,  but  againft:  the  ftate.  We  know 
no  enemies  but  thofe  who  are  in  arms  : 
we  have  no  refentment  againft  others, 
but  rather  find  a  pleafure  in  treating 

^^0L,  3  G  them. 
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them  with  humanity  *.  Cruelty,  having 
thus  in  war  few  individuals  for  its  objcU, 
naturally  fubfides  ;  and  magnanimity  in 
its  ftead  transforms  foldiers  from  brutes 

to  heroes.  Some  time  ago,  it  was  ufual 

0 

in  France  to  demand  battle  ;  and  it  was 
held  dilhonourable  to  decline  it*  however 
unequal  the  match.  Before  the  battle 
of  Pavia,  Francis  I.  wrote  to  the  Marquis 
Pefcara,  the  Imperial  General,  “  You 
**  will  find  me  before  Pavia,  and  you 
u  ought  to  be  here  in  fix  days:  I  give  you 
u  twenty.  Let  not  the  fuperiority  of  my 
55  forces  ferve  for  an  excufe  ;  I  will  fight 

you  with  equal  numbers.’5  Here  was 
heroifm  without  prudence  ;  but,  in  all  re¬ 
formations,  it  is  natural  to  go  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other.  While  the  King  of 
England  held  any  pofTefiions  in  France, 
war  was  perpetual  between  the  two  na¬ 
tions,  which  was  commonly  carried  on 

*  The  condable  du  Guefclin,  the  greatefl  warrior 
of  his  time,  being  on  deathbed,  anno  1380,  and  bid¬ 
ding  adieu  to  his  veteran  officers  who  had  ferved  un¬ 
der  him  forty  years,  entreated  them  not  to  forget 
what  he  had  faid  to  them  a  thoufand  times,  “  that 
“  in  whatever  country  they  made  war,  churchmen, 

«  women,  infants,  and  the  poor  people,  were  not  their 
c<  enemies.” 
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with  more  magnanimity  than  is  ufual  be¬ 
tween  inveterate  enemies.  It  became  cuf- 
tomary  to  give  priioners  their  freedom, 
upon  a  fimple  parole  to  return  with  their 
ranfom  at  a  day  named.  The  lame  was 
the  cuftom  in  the  border- wars  between  the 
linglifli  and  Scots,  before  their  union  un¬ 
der  one  monarch.  But  parties  found  their 
account  equally  in  fuch  honourable  beha¬ 
viour.  Edward  Prince  ol  Wales,  in  a 
pitched  battle  againft  the  French,  took  the 
illuftrious  Bertrand  du  Guefclin  prisoner. 
Fie  long  declined  to  accept  a  ranfom  ;  but, 
finding  it  whil'pered  that  he  was  afraid  of 
that  hero,  he  inftantly  fet  him  at  liberty 
without  a  ranfom.  This  may  be  deemed 
impolitic  or  whimfical  :  but  is  love  of 
glory  lefs  praife- worthy  than  love  of  con- 
queli  ?  The  Duke  of  Guife,  vidtor  in  the 
battle  of  Dreux,  refted  all  night  in  the 
field  of  battle  ;  and  gave  the  Prince  of 
Conde,  his  prifoner,  a  fhare  of  his  bed, 
where  they  lay  like  brothers.  The  Che¬ 
valier  Bayard,  commander  of  a  French 
army  anno  1524,  being  mortally  wounded 
in  retreating  from  the  Imperialills,  placed 
himfelf  under  a  tree,  his  face,  however,  to 
the  enemy.  The  Marquis  de  Pefcara,  ge¬ 
neral 
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ncial  of  the  Imperialifts,  finding  him  dead 
in  that  pofture,  behaved  with  the  genero- 
fity  of  a  gallant  adverfary  :  he  dire&ed  his 
body  to  be  embalmed,  and  to  be  fent  to 
his  relations  in  the  mod  honourable  man¬ 
ner.  Magnanimity  and  heroifm,  in  which 
benevolence  is  an  effeniial  ingredient,  are 
inconfiftent  with  cruelty,  perfidy,  or  any 
grovelling  paffion.  Never  was  gallantry 
in  war  carried  to  a  greater  height,  than 
between  the  Englilh  and  Scotch  borderer? 
before  the  crowns  were  united.  The  night 
after  the  battle  of  Otterburn,  the  victors 
and  vanquifhed  lay  promifeuoufly  in  the 
fame-  camp,  without  apprehending  the 
leaf!  danger  one  from  the  other.  The 
manners  of  ancient  warriors  were  very 
different.  Homer’s  hero,  though  fuperior 
to  all  in  bodily  ftiength,  takes  every  advan¬ 
tage  of  his  enemy,  and  never  feels  either 
compaffion  or  remorfe.  The  policy  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  in  war,  >vas  to  weak¬ 
en  a  (late  by  plundering  its  territory,  and 
deftroying  its  people.  Humanity  with  us 
prevails  even  in  war.  Individuals  not  in 
arms  are  fecure,  which  faves  much  inno¬ 
cent  blood.  Prifoners  wmre  let  at  liberty 
upon  paying  a  ranfom  ;  and,  by  later  im¬ 
provements 
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provements  in  manners,  even  that  practice 
is  left  off  as  too  mercantile,  a  more  ho¬ 
nourable  pra&ice  being  fubftituled,  name¬ 
ly,  a  cartel  for  exchange  of  prifoners.  Hu¬ 
manity  was  carried  to  a  ftiil  greater  height, 
ia  our  late  war  with  France,  by  an  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  Duke  de  Noailes  and  the 
Earl  of  Stair,  That  the  hofpitals  for  the 
Tick  and  wounded  foldiers  fhould  be  fee u re 
from  all  hoftilities.  The  humanity  of  the 
Duke  de  Randan  in  the  fame  war,  makes 
an  illuftrious  figure  even  in  the  prefent 
age,  remarkable  for  humanity  to  enemies. 
When  the  French  troops  were  compelled 
to  abandon  their  conquefts  in  the  electo¬ 
rate  of  Hanover,  their  Generals  every 
where  burnt  their  magazines,  and  plun¬ 
dered  the  people.  The  Duke  de  Randan, 
who  commanded  in  the  city  of  Hanover, 
put  the  magiftrates  in  pofleffion  of  his  ma¬ 
gazines,  requefting  them  to  diftribute  the 
contents  among  the  poor ;  and  he  was,  be- 
fide,  extremely  vigilant  to  prevent  his  fol¬ 
diers  from  committing  afts  of  violence  *. 

I 

*  Such  kindnefs  in  an  enemy  from  whom  nothing 
is  expe&ed  but  mifehief,  is  an  illuftrious  inftance  of 
humanity.  And  a  fimilar  inftance  will  not  make 

the 
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I  reliffi  not  the  brutality  exercifed  in  the 
prefent  war  between  the  Turks  and  Ruffi¬ 
ans,  1  lie  latter,  to  iecure  their  winter 

quarters 

the  lefs  figure  that  it  was  done  by  a  man  of  inferior 
rank.  When  Monf.  Thurot,  during  our  late  war 
with  France,  appeared  on  the  coaft  of  Scotland  with 
three  armed  veffels  ;  the  terror  he  at  firft  fpread, 
foon  yielded  to  admiration  of  his  humanity.  He 
paid  a  full  price  for  every  thing ;  and,  in  general, 
behaved  with  fo  much  affability,  that  a  countryman 
ventured  to  complain  to  him  of  an  officer  who  had 
robbed  him  of  fifty  or  fixty  guineas.  The  officer 
acknowledged  the  fad,  but  faid,  that  he  had  divi¬ 
ded  the  money  among  his  men.  Thurot  ordered 
the  officer  to  give  his  bill  for  the  money,  which,  he 
faid,  fhould  be  flopped  out  of  his  pay,  if  they  were 
fo  fortunate  as  to  return  to  France.  Compare  this 
incident  with  that  of  the  great  Scipio,  celebrated  in 
Roman  ffory,  who  reflored  a  beautiful  young  woman 
to  her  bridegroom,  and  it  will  not  fuffer  by  the  com- 
parifon.  Another  inftance  is  no  lefs  remarkable. 
One  of  his  officers  gave  a  bill  upon  a  merchant  in 
France,  for  the  price  of  provifions  purchafed  by  him. 
Thurot  having  accidentally  feen  the  bill,  informed  the 
countryman  that  it  was  of  no  value,  reprimanded  the 
officer  bitterly  for  the  cheat,  and  compelled  him  to 
give  a  bill  upon  a  merchant  wffio  he  knew  would  pay 
the  money.  At  that  very  time,  Thurot’s  men  were 
in  bad  humour,  and  difpofed  to  mutiny.  In  fuch  cir- 
eumflances,  would  not  Thurot  have  been  excufed  for 
winking  at  a  fraud  to  which  he  was  not  acceffory  ? 

But 
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quarters  on  the  left  hand  of  the  Danube, 
laid  wafte  a  large  territory  on  the  right. 
To  reduce  fo  many  people  to  mifery  mere¬ 
ly  to  prevent  a  furprife,  which  can  be 
more  effedually  done  by  ftrid  difcipline, 
is  a  barbarous  remedy.  But  the  peace 
concluded  between  thefe  great  powers,  has 
given  an  opening  to  manners  very  diffe¬ 
rent  from  what  were  to  be  expeded  from 
the  fad  now  mentioned.  This  peace  has 
been  attended  with  fignal  marks  not  only 
of  candour,  but  of  courtefy.  The  Grand 
Signior,  of  his  own  accord,  has  difmified 
from  chains  every  Chriftian  taken  prifoner 

But  he  a&ed  all  along  with  the  ftri6le.fl  honour,  even 
at  the  hazard  of  his  life.  Common  honefty  to  an 
enemy  is  not  a  common  praflice  in  war.  Thurot  was 
ftri6tly  honeft  in  circumfiances  that  made  the  exer¬ 
tion  of  common  honefty  an  act  of  the  higheft  magna¬ 
nimity.  Thefe  incidents  ought  to  be  held  up  to  prin¬ 
ces  as  examples  of  true  heroifm.  War  carried  on  in 
that  manner,  would,  from  defolation  and  horror,  be 
convened  into  a  fair  field  for  acquiring  true  military 
glory,  and  for  exercifing  every  manly  virtue.  I  feel 
the  greateft  fatisfa&ion,  in  paying  this  tribute  of  praife 
to  the  memory  of  that  great  man.  He  will  be  kept  in 
remembrance  by  every  true-hearted  Briton,  though  he 
died  fighting  againft  us.  But  he  died  in  the  field  of 
honour,  fighting  for  his  country, 

during 
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during  the  war;  and  the  Eraprefs  of  Ruf- 
iia  has  fet  at  liberty  3000  Turks,  with  an 
order  to  fet  at  liberty  every  Turk  within 
her  dominions.  The  neceffity  of  fortify- 
ing  towns  to  guard  from  deftrudion  the 
innocent  and  defencelefs,  affords  convin- 
cing  evidence  of  the  lavage  cruelty  that 
prevailed  in  former  times.  JBy  the  growth 
of  humanity,  fuch  fortifications  have  be¬ 
come  lefs  frequent :  and  they  ferve  no  pur- 
pofe  at  prefent,  but  to  defend  againft  inva- 
fion ;  in  w^hich  view  a  fmall  fortification, 
if  but  fufficient  for  the  garrifon,  is  greatly 
preferable,  being  conftruded  at  a  much  lefs 
expence,  and  having  the  garrifon  only  to 
provide  for. 

In  the  progrefs  of  fociety,  there  is  com¬ 
monly  a  remarkable  period,  when  focial 
and  diflocial  pafiions  feem  to  bear  equal 
fway,  prevailing  alternately.  In  the  hif- 
tory  of  Alexander’s  fucceflors,  there  are 
frequent  inftances  of  cruelty,  equalling 
that  of  American  favages  ;  and  inftances 
no  lefs  frequent  of  gratitude,  of  genero- 
fity,  and  even  of  clemency,  that  betoken 
manners  highly  polilhed.  Ptolemy  of  E- 
gypt,  having  gained  a  complete  vidory  o- 
ver  Demetrius,  fon  of  Antigonus^  reftored 
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to  him  his  equipage,  his  friends,  and  his 
domeftics,  faying,  that  “  they  ought  not 
“  to  make  war  for  plunder,  but  for  glory. 
Demetrius  having  defeated  one  of  Ptole¬ 
my’s  generals,  was  lefs  delighted  with  the 
victory,  than  with  the  opportunity  of  ri¬ 
valling  his  antagonist  in  humanity.  l  no 
fame  Demetrius  having  reftored  liberty  to 
the  Athenians,  was  treated  by  them  as  a. 
demi-trod ;  and  vet  afterward,  in  his  ad- 
verfity,  found  their  gates  fhut  againfl  him. 
Upon  a  change  of  fortune,  he  laid  liege  to 
Athens,  refoiving  to  chaftile  that  rebellious 
and  ungrateful  people.  He  affembled  the 
inhabitants  in  the  theatre,  furrounding 
them  with  his  army,  as  preparing  for  a 
total  malfacre.  Their  terror  was  extreme, 
but  fhort:  he  pronounced  their  pardon, 
and  beftowed  on  them  100,000  meafures 
of  wheat.  Ptolemy,  the  fame  who  is  men¬ 
tioned  above,  having,  at  the  fiege  of  Tyre, 
fummoned  Andronicus  the  governour  to 
furrender,  received  a  provoking  and  con¬ 
temptuous  ahfwer.  The  town  being  ta¬ 
ken,  Andronicus  gave  himfelf  up  to  de- 
fpair:  but  the  King,  thinking  it  below  his 
dignity  to  refent  an  injury  done  to  him  by 
an  inferior,  now  his  prisoner,  not  only  o- 

Vol.  I.  D  verlooked 
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vci  looked  tne  injury,  but  courted  Andro- 
nicus  to  be  his  friend.  Edward,  the  Black 
Pi i nee,  is  an  inftance  of  refined  manners* 
breaking,  like  a  fpark  of  fire,  through 
the  gioom  of  barbarity.  I  he  Emperor 
Charles  V.  after  lofing  30,000  men  at  the 
liege  of  Metz,  made  an  ignominious  re¬ 
treat,  leaving  his  camp  filled  with  fick  and 
wounded,  dead  and  dying.  Though  the 
u  ar  between  him  and  the  King  of  France 
was  carried  on  with  unufual  rancour,  yet 
the  Duke  of  Guile,  governour  of  the  town, 
exerted,  in  thole  barbarous  times,  a  degree 
Oi  humanity  that  would  make  a  fplendid 
figure  even  at  prefent.  Fie  ordered  plenty 
cr  lood  for  thofe  who  were  dying  of  him- 
ger,  appointed  furgeons  to  attend  the  fick 
and  wounded,  removed  to  the  adjacent 
villages  thofe  who  could  bear  motion,  and 
admitted  the  remainder  into  the  hofpitals 
that  he  had  fitted  up  for  his  own  foldiers : 
thole  who  recovered  their  health  were  lent 
home,  with  money  to  defray  the  expence 
of  the  journey. 

In  the  period  that  intervenes  between 
barbarity  and  humanity,  there  are  not 
wanting  mftances  of  oppofite  paffions  in 
the  fame  perfon,  governing  alternately ; 

as 
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as  if  a  man  conic!  this  moment  be  mild 
and  gentle,  and  next  moment  harfh  and 
brutal.  To  vouch  the  truth  of  this  oh- 
fervation,  1  beg  leave  to  introduce  two  ri¬ 
val  monarchs,  who  for  many  years  dif- 
tretTed  their  own  people,  and  difturbed 
Europe,  the  Emperor  Charles,  and  the 
French  King  Francis.  The  Emperor,  dri¬ 
ven  by  contrary  winds  on  the  coaft  of 
France,  was  invited  by  Francis,  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  take 
lhelter  in  his  dominions,  propofing  an 
interview  at  Aigues- Mortes,  a  fea-port 
town.  The  Emperor  inftantly  repaired 
there  in  his  galley  ;  and  Francis,  relying 
on  the  Emperor’s  honour,  vilrted  him  on 
ihipboard,  and  was  received  with  every 


expreffion  of  affedfion.  Next  day  t 
Emperor  repaid  the  confidence  repofed  in 
him:  he  landed  at  Aigues- Mortes  with 
as  little  precaution,  and  found  a  reception 
equally  cordial.  After  twenty  years  of 
open  hoftilities  or  of  fecret -enmity,  after 
having  formally  given  the  lie  and  chal¬ 
lenged  each  other  to  fingle  combat,  after 
the  Emperor  had  publicly  inveighed  againft 
Francis  as  void  of  honour,  and  Francis  had 
sccufed  the  Emperor  as  murderer  of  his 
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own  fon  ;  a  behaviour  fo  open  and  frank 
will  fcarce  be  thought  confiftent  with  hu¬ 
man  nature.  But  theie  monarchs  lived  in 
a  period  verging  from  cruelty  to  humani¬ 
ty  ;  and  fuch  periods  abound  with  furpri- 
iing  changes  of  temper  and  behaviour.  In 
the  prefent  times,  changes  fo  violent  are 
unknown. 


Conqueft  has  not  always  the  fame  effedi 
upon  the  manners  of  the  conquered.  The 
Tar  tars  who  iubdued  China  in  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century,  adopted  immediately  the 
Chinefe  manners:  the  government,  lav/s, 
cuftoms,  continued  without  variation. 
And  the  fame  happened  upon  their  fe~ 
cond  conqueft  of  China  in  the  feventeenth 
century.  The  barbarous  nations  alfo  who 
crufhed  the  Roman  empire,  adopted  the 
laws,  cuftoms,  and  manners,  of  the  con¬ 
quered.  Very  different  was  the  fate  of  the 
G  reek  empire  when  conquered  by  the 
Turks.  That  warlike  nation  introduced 
every  where  their  own  laws  and  manners: 
even  at  this  day  they  continue  a  diftindt 
people  as  much  as  ever.  The  Tartars,  as 
well  as  the  barbarians  who  overthrew  the 
Roman  empire,  were  all  of  them  rude 


gad  illiterate,  deixitute  of  laws,  and  igno 
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rant  of  government-  Such  nations  rea¬ 
dily  adopt  the  laws  and  manners  of  a  ci¬ 
vilized  people,  whom  they  admire.  The 
Turks  had  laws,  and  a  regular  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  the  Greeks,  when  fubdued 
by  them,  were  reduced  by  fenfuality  to 
be  cbjeds  of  contempt,  not  of  imitation. 

Manners  are  deeply  affeded  by  perfecu- 
tion.  The  forms  of  procedure  in  the  In- 
quifition  enable  the  inquifitors  to  ruin 
whom  they  pleafe.  A  perfon  accufed  is 
not  confronted  with  the  accufer  :  every 
fort  of  accufation  is  welcome,  and  from 
every  perfon  :  a  child,  a  common  profti- 
tute,  one  branded  with  infamy,  are  re-  , 
putable  witnefles :  a  man  is  compelled  to 
pive  evidence  againft  his  father,  and  a  wo- 
man  againft  her  hufband.  Nay,  the  per- 
fons  accufed  are  compelled  to  inform  a- 

X 

gainft  themfelves,  by  gueffing  what  fin 
they  may  have  been  guilty  of.  Such  o- 
dious,  cruel,  and  tyrannical  proceedings, 
made  all  Spain  tremble :  every  man  dif- 
trufted  his  neighbour,  and  even  his  own 
family :  a  total  end  was  put  to  friendfhip, 
and  to  focial  freedom.  Hence  the  gravi¬ 
ty  and  referve  of  a  people,  who  have  na¬ 
turally  all  the  vivacity  arifing  from  a  tem¬ 
perate 

mg* 
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pirate  clime  and  bountiful  foil  *  Hence 
tilt  piofound  ignorance  of  that  people, 
while  othei  i'.uropean  nations  are  daily 
improving  in  every  a.rt  cind  in  every  fci** 
ence.  Human  nature  is  reduced  to  its 
lowed  date,  when  governed  by  fuperdi- 
tion  clothed  with  power* 

We  proceed  to  another  capital  article  in 
the  hidory  of  manners,  namely,  the  felfifli 
and  iociai  branches  of  our  nature,  by  which 
manners  are  greatly  influenced.  Selfifhnefs 
prevails  among  favages  ;  becaufe  corporeal 
pleafures  are  its  chief  objeds,  and  of  thefe 
every  favage  is  perfedly  fenlible.  Benevo¬ 
lence  and  l-.iudiy  affection  are  too  refined 
for  a  favage,  unlefs  of  the  limpled  kind, 
fuch  as  the  ties  of  blood.  While  artificial 
wants  were  unknown,  felfifhnefs,  tho’  pre¬ 
valent,  made  no  capital  figure:  the  means 
of  gratifying  the  calls  of  nature  were  in 
plenty ;  and  men  who  are  not  afraid  of  ever 
being  in  want,  never  think  of  providing  a- 
gainft  it ;  and  far  lefs  do  they  think  of  co- 

*  I  he  populace  of  Spain,  too  low  game  for  the  In- 
quifition,  are  abundantly  chearful,  perhaps  more  fo 
than  thole  of  France.  And  I  am  credibly  informed, 
that  the  Spaniih  women  are  perpetually  dancing,  fing- 
ingj  laughing,  or  talking, 
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veting  what  belongs  to  another.  The  Ca~ 
ribbeans,  who  know  no  wants  but  what  na¬ 
ture  inlpires,  are  amazed  at  the  induftry  of 
the  Europeans  in  amaffing  wealth.  Liften. 

l 

to  one  of  them  expoftulating  with  a  French¬ 
man  in  the  following  terms:  “  How  mi- 
“  lerable  art  thou,  to  expofe  thy  perfon 
“  to  tedious  and  dangerous  voyages,  and 
“  to  fuffer  thyfelf  to  be  opprefied  with 
“  anxiety  about  futurity  !  An  inordinate 
“  appetite  for  wealth  is  thy  bane  ;  and 
“  yet  thou  art  no  lefs  tormented  in  pre- 
“  ferving  the  goods  thou  haft  acquired, 
“  than  in  acquiring  more:  fear  of  rob- 
“  bery  or  fliipwreclc  fuffers  thee  not  to 
“  enjoy  a  quiet  moment.  Thus  thou 
“  groweft  old  in  thy  youth,  thy  hair  turns 
“  gray,  thy  forehead  is  wrinkled,  a  thou- 
“  land  ailments  afflid  thy  body,  a  thou- 
“  fand  diftreffes  furround  thy  heart,  and 
“  thou  move  ft  with  painful  hurry  to  the 
“  grave.  Why  art  thou  not  content  with 
what  thy  own  country  produceth  ? 
“  Why  not  contemn  fuperfluities,  as  we 
“  do  r”  But  men  are  not  long  contented 
with  fimple  neceflaries  :  an  unwearied  ap¬ 
petite  to  be  more  and  more  comfortably 
provided,  leads  them  from  neceflaries  to 
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conveniencies,  and  from  tliefe  to  every 
for  1  of  luxury.  Avarice  turns  head- 
ftrong ;  and  locks  and  bars,  formerly  un¬ 
known,  become  neceffary  to  protect  peo¬ 
ple  from  the  rapacity  of  their  neighbours. 
When  the  goods  of  'fortune,  money  in 
particular,  come  to  be  prized,  felfifhnefs 
foon  difplays  itfelf.  In  Madagafcar,  a 
man  who  makes  a  prefect  of  an  ox  or  a 
calf,  experts  the  value  in  return ;  and 
fcruples  not  to  fay,  “  You  my  friend,  I 
“  your  friend ;  you  no  my  friend,  1  no 
“  your  friend ;  I  falamanca  you,  you  fa- 
*c  lamanca  me  (a).”  Admiral  Watfon  be¬ 
ing  introduced  to  the  King  of  Baba,  in 
Madagafcar,  was  a  Iked  by  his  Majefty, 
What  prefents  he  had  brought  ?  Hence 
the  cuftom,  univerfal  among  barbarians, 
of  always  accofting  a  king,  or  any  man  of 
high  rank,  with  prefents.  Sir  John  Char¬ 
din  fays,  that  this  cuftom  goes  through 
ail  Afta.  It  is  reckoned  an  honour  to  re¬ 
ceive  prefents  :  they  are  received  in  pu¬ 
blic  ;  and  a  time  is  chofen  when  the  croud 
is  greateft.  It  is  a  maxim  too  refined  for 
the  potentates  of  Afia,  that  there  is  more 
honour  in  bellowing  than  in  receiving. 

(a)  Salamanca  means,  the  making  a  prefent. 
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The  peculiar  excellence  of  man  above 
all  other  animals,  is  the  capacity  he  has 
of  improving  by  education  and  example. 
In  proportion  as  his  faculties  refine,  he 
acquires  a  relifh  for  fociety,  and  finds  a 
pleafure  in  benevolence,  generofity,  and 
in  every  other  kindly  affe&ion,  far  above 
■what  felfifhnefs  can  afford.  How  agreed- 
able  is  tn is  fcene !  Alas,  too  agreeable  to 
be  lading.  Opulence  and  luxury  inflame 
the  hording  appetite;  and  felfifhnefs  at  la  ft 
prevails  as  it  did  originally.  The  felfifh¬ 
nefs,  however,  of  favages  differs  from  that 
of  pampered  people.  Luxury  confining  a 
man’s  whole  views  to  himfelf,  admits  not 
of  friendfhip,  and  fcarce  of  any  other  fa¬ 
cial  paffion.  But  where  a  lavage  takes  a 
liking  to  a  particular  perfon,  rthe  whole 
force  ot  his  locial  affcdtion  being  diredfed 
to  a  Tingle  object,  becomes  extremely  fer¬ 
vid.  Hence  the  unexampled  friendfhip 
between  Achilles  and  Patroclus  in  the  Iliad: 

and  hence  many  fuch  friendfhips  among 
favages. 

But  there  is  much  more  to  be  faid  of 
the  influence  of  opulence  on  manners. 
Rune  and  illiterate  nations  are  tenacious 
Vol.,1.  3  E  cf 
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of  their  laws  and  manners  ;  for  they  are 
governed  by  cuftom,  which  is  more  and 
more  rivetted  by  length  of  time.  A  peo¬ 
ple,  on  the  contrary,  who  are  polifhed  by 
having  palled  through  various  fcenes,  are 
full  of  invention,  and  conftantly  thinking 
of  new  modes.  Manners,  in  particular, 
can  never  be  flationary  in  a  nation  refined 
by  profperity  and  the  arts  of  peace.  Good 
government  will  advance  men  to  a  high 
degree  of  civilization  ;  but  the  very  beft 
government  will  not  preferve  them  from 
corruption,  after  becoming  rich  by  pro¬ 
fperity.  Opulence  begets  luxury,  and  en- 
vigorates  the  appetite  for  fenfual  pleafure. 
The  appetite,  when  inflamed,  is  never 
confined  yrithin  moderate  bounds,  bur 
clings  to  every  object  of  gratification, 
without  regard  to  propriety  or  decency. 
When  Septimius  Sevcrus  was  elected  Em¬ 
peror,  he  found  on  the  roll  of  caufes  de¬ 
pending  before  the  judges  in  Rome  no 
fewer  than  three  thoufand  accufations  of 
adulcerv.  From  that  moment  he  aban- 
doned  all  thoughts  of  a  reformation.  Love 
of  p!  eafure  is  fimilar  to  love  of  money : 
the  more  it  is  indulged  the  more  it  is  in¬ 
flamed.  Polygamy  is  an  incentive  to  the 

vice 
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vice  againft  nature ;  one  ad  of  inconti¬ 
nence  leading  to  others  without  end. 
When  the  Sultan  Achinet  was  depofcd  at 
Conftantinople,  the  people,  breaking  into 
the  houfe  of  one  of  his  favourites,  found 
not  a  lingle  woman.  It  is  reported  of  the 
A1  gerines,  that  in  many  of  their  feraglios 
there  are  no  women.  For  the  fame  rea- 
fon  polygamy  is  far  from  preventing  a- 
dultery,  a  truth  finely  illuftrated  in  Na¬ 
than’s  parable  to  David,  What  judge¬ 
ment  then  are  we  to  form  of  the  opulent 
cities  London  and  Paris,  where  pleafure  is 
the  ruling  pafhon,  and  where  riches  are 
coveted  as  inftruments  of  fenfuality?  What 
is  to  be  expeded  but  a  peftiferous  corrup¬ 
tion  of  manners  ?  Selfifhnefs,  ingroffing 
the  whole  foul,  eradicates  patriotifm,  and 
leaves  not  a  cranny  for  focial  virtue.  If 
in  that  condition  men  abftam  from  rob¬ 
bery  or  from  murder,  it  is  not  love  of 
juftice  that  refrains  them,  but  dread  of 
punifhment.  Babylon  is  arraigned  by 
Greek  writers  for  luxury,  fenfuality,  and 
profligacy.  But  Babylon  reprefents  the 
capital  of  every  opulent  kingdom,  ancient 
and  modern :  the  manners  of  all  are  the 
tame;  for  power  and  riches  never  fail  to 
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prodace  luxury,  fenfuality,  and  profli¬ 
gacy  Canghi,  Emperor  of  China,  who 
died  in  the  year  1722,  deferves  to  be  re- 
cordon  in  the  annals  oi  fame,  for  refiflintr 
the  loftnefs  and  effeminacy  of  an  Afiatie 
court.  Far  from  abandoning  himfelf  to 
fenfual  pleafure,  he  paifed  feveral  months 
yearly  in  the  mountains  of  Tartary,  moft- 
ly  on  horfeback,  and  declining  no  fatigue. 
Nor  in  that  fituation  were  affairs  of  ftate 
neglefted  :  many  hours  he  borrowed  from 
ileep,  to  hear  his  rniniflers,  and  to  iffue 
oraers.  How  few  monarchs,  bred  up  like 
Canghi  in  the  downy  indolence  of  a  fera- 
glio,  have  re/oiution  to  withftand  the  temp¬ 
tations  of  fenfual  pleafure ! 

in  no  other  hiftory  is  the  influence  of 
pi ofperity  and  opulence  on  manners  fo 
confpicuous  as  in  that  of  old  Rome.  Du¬ 
ring  the  fecond  Punic  war,  when  the  Ro¬ 
mans  were  reduced  by  Hannibal  to  fieht 
pro  aris  et  focu s  Hiero,  King  of  Syracufe, 

*  and  London,  people  of  fafhion  are  in* 

ceUantly  running  after  pleafure,  without  ever  attain¬ 
ing  it.  Di/fatished  with  the  prefent,  they  fondly  ima¬ 
gine  that  a  new  purfuit  will  relieve  them.  Life  thus 
palTes  like  a  dream,  with  no  enjoyment  hut  what  arifes 
from  expectation*  , 
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fent  to  Rome  a  large  quantity  of  corn, 
with  a  golden  ftatue  of  vi&ory  weighing 
three  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  which 
the  fenate  accepted.  But,  though  their 
finances  were  at  the  lowed:  ebb,  they  ac¬ 
cepted  but  the  lighteft  of  forty  golden 
vafes  prefented  to  them  by  the  city  .of 
Naples  ;  and  politely  returned,  with  many 
thanks,  fome  golden  vafes  fent  by  the  city 
of  Paeftum,  in  Lucania :  a  rare  inftance 
of  magnanimity.  But  no  degree  of  virtue 
is  proof  againft  the  corruption  of  conqueft 
and  opulence.  Upon  the  influx  of  Afia- 
tic  riches  and  luxury,  the  Romans  aban¬ 
doned  themfelves  to  every  vice  :  they  be¬ 
came,  in  particular,  wonderfully  avarici¬ 
ous,  breaking  thiough  every  reftraint  of 
juftice  and  humanity  *.  Spain  in  parti¬ 
cular, 


*  Poftquam  divitiae  Iionori  e/Te  coeperunt,  et  eas 
gloria,  imperium,  potentia  fequebatur;  hebefeere  vir- 
tus,  paupertas  probro  haberi,  innocentia  pro  malevo* 
lentia  duci,  coepit.  Igitur  ex  divitiis  juventutem  luxu- 
ria,  atque  avaritia,  cum  fuperbia  invafere.  Sallufi. 
Bell.  Cat.  c.  12. —  [_In  Englijh  thus  :  “  After  it  had  be- 
“  come  an  honour  to  be  rich,  and  glory,  empire,  and 
“  power,  became  the  attendants  of  riches,  virtue  de- 
“  dined  apace,  poverty  was  reckoned  difgraceful, 
“  anc*  innocence  was  held  fecret  malice.  Thus  to 

“  the 
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eular,  which  abounded  with  gold  and  fil¬ 
ler,  was  for  many  years  a  fcene,  not  only 
of  oppreffion  and  cruelty,  but  of  the  bafeft 
treachery,  pradtifcd  againft  the  natives  by 
fucceilive  Roman  generals,  in  order  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  wealth.  Lucullus,  who  after¬ 
ward  made  a  capital  figure  in  the  Mithri- 
datic  war,  attacked  Cauca,  a  Celtiberian 
city,  without  the  flighted  provocation. 
Some  of  the  principal  citizens  repaired  to 
his  camp  with  olive  branches,  defirin^  to 
be  informed  upon  what  conditions  they’ 
could  purchafe  his  friendfhip.  It  was  a- 
greed  that  they  fhould  give  hoftages,  with 
a  hundred  talents  of  filver.  They  alfo 
confented  to  admit  a  garrifon  of  2000' 
men,  in  order,  faid  Lucullus,  to  protedl 
them  againft  their  enemies.  But  how 
were  they  protected  ?  The  gates  were  o- 
pened  by  the  garrifon  to  the  whole  army ; 
and  the  inhabitants  were  butchered,  with¬ 
out  diftin&ion  of  fex  or  age.  What  other 
remedy  had  they,  but  to  invoke  the  gods 
prefiding  over  oaths  and  covenants,  and 
to  pour  out  execrations  againft  the  Ro« 

*  1  *  1 

“  introdu&ion  of  riches  our  youth  owe  their  luxu-  ‘ 

€t  ry,  their  avarice,  and  pride*”] 
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mans  for  their  perfidy  ?  Lucuilus,  enrich¬ 
ed  with  the  fpoils  of  the  town,  felt  no  re- 
morfe  for  leaving  20,000  perfons  dead  up¬ 
on  the  fpot.  Shortly  after,  having  laid 
fiege  to  Intercatia,  he  folicited  a  treaty  of 
peace.  The  citizens  reproaching  him  with 
the  flaughter  of  the  Cauceans,  afked,  Whe¬ 
ther,  in  making  peace,  he  was  not  to  em¬ 
ploy  the  fame  right  hand,  and  the  fame 
faith,  he  had  already  pledged  to  their  coun¬ 
trymen  ?  Seroclius  Galba,  another  Roman 
general,  perfuaded  the  Lulitanians  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  promifing  them  a  fruit¬ 
ful  territory  inftead  of  their  owTn  moun¬ 
tains  ;  and  having  thus  got  them  into  his 
power,  he  ordered  all  of  them  to  be  mur¬ 
dered.  Of  the  few  that  efcaped,  Viriatus 
was  one,  who,  in  a  long  and  bloody  war 
againft  the  Romans,  amply  avenged  the 
maffacre  of  his  countrymen.  Our  author 
Appian  reports,  that  Galba,  furpaffing  even 
Lucuilus  in  covetoufnefs,  diftributed  but  a 
fmall  ihare  of  the  plunder  among  the  fol- 
diers,  converting  the  bulk  of  it  to  his  own 
ufe.  He  adds,  that  though  Galba  was  one 
of  the  richeft  meh  in  Rome,  yet  he  never 
fcrupled  at  lies  nor  perjury  to  procure  mo¬ 
ney.  But  the  corruption  was  general  : 

Galba 
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Galba  being  accufed  of  many  mifdemea- 
nors,  was  acquitted  by  the  fenate  through 
the  force  of  bribes.  A  tribe  of  the  Celti- 
berians,  who  had  long  ferved  the  Ro¬ 
mans  againft  the  Lufitanians,  had  an 
offer  made  them  by  Titus  Didius  of  a 
territory  in  their  neighbourhood,  lately 
conquered  by  him.  He  appointed  them 
a  day  to  receive  pofleffion;  and  having 
inclofed  them  in  his  camp,  under  fhew  of 
friendfhip,  he  put  them  all  to  the  fword ; 
for  which  mighty  deed  he  obtained  the 
honour  of  a  triumph.  The  double-deal¬ 
ing  and  treachery  of  the  Romans,  in  their 
laft  war  againft  Carthage,  is  beyond  ex¬ 
ample.  The  Carthaginians,  fufpefting 
that  a  ftorm  was  gathering  againft  them, 
fent  deputies  to  Rome  for  fecuring  peace 
at  any  rate.  The  fenate,  in  appearance, 
were  difpofed  to  amicable  meafures,  de¬ 
manding  only  hoftages  ;  and  yet,  though 
three  hundred  hoftages  were  delivered 
without  lofs  of  time,  the  Roman  army 
landed  at  Utica.  The  Carthaginian  de¬ 
puties  attended  the  Confuls  there,  defiling 
to  know  what  more  was  to  be  done  on 
their  part.  They  were  required  to  deliver 
up  their  arms;  which  they  chearfully  did, 
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imagining  that  they  were  now  certain  of 
peace.  Inftead  of  which,  they  received 
peremptory  orders  to  evacuate  the  city, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  and  to 
make  no  fettlement  within  eighty  furlongs 
of  the  fea.  In  perufing  Appian’s  hiftory 
of  that  memorable  event,  compaflion  for 
the  diftreflfed  Carthaginians  is  ftifled  by  in¬ 
dignation  at  their  treacherous  opprelTors. 
Could  the  monfters,  after  fuch  treachery, 
have  the  impudence  to  talk  of  Punica  fi- 
des  ?  The  profligacy  of  the  Roman  peo¬ 
ple,  during  the  triumvirate  of  Gefar, 
Pompey,  and  Craflus,  is  painted  in  lively 
colours  by  the  fame  author.  “  For  a  long 
time,  diforder  and  confufion  overfpread 
“  the  commonwealth  :  no  office  was  ob~ 

“  tained  but  by  faction,  bribery,  or  cri¬ 
minal  fervice  •  no  man  was  afhamed  to 
“  buy  votes>  which  were  fold  in  open 
market.  One  man  there  was,  who,  to 
“  obtain  a  lucrative  office,  expended  eight 
hundred  talents  (a)  :  ill  men  enriched 
themfelves  with  public  money,  or  with 
bfIbes :  no  honeft  man  would  ftand  can¬ 
didate  for  an  office ;  and,  into  a  fitua- 


(a)  Aboat  L-.  150,000  Sterling. 
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15  tion  fo  miferable  was  the  commonwealth 
“  reduced,  that  once  for  eight  months  it 
“  had  not  a  fingle  magiftrate.”  Cicero, 
writing  to  Atticus,  that  Clodius  was  acquit¬ 
ted  by  the  influence  of  Craflus,  exprefies 
himfelf  in  the  following  words:  “  Biduo, 
“  per  unum  fervum,  et  eum  ex  gladiato- 
“  rio  ludo,  confecit  totum  negotium.  Ac- 
“  cerfivit  ad  fe,  promifit,  interceffit,  de- 
“  dit.  Jam  vero,  O  dii  boni,  rem  perdi- 
“  tarn  !  etiam  no£tes  certarum  mulierum, 
atque  adolefcentulorum  nobilium,  in- 
“  trodudtiones  nonnullis  judicibus  pro 
“  mercedis  cumulo  fuerunt  *  («).”  Pto- 
lomy  King  of  Egypt  was  dethroned  by  his 
fubje&s  for  tyranny.  Having  repaired  to 
Rome  for  protedlion,  he  found  means  to 
poifon  the  greater  part  of  a  hundred 

#  “  In  two  days  he  completed  the  affair,  by  the 
a  means  of  one  flave,  a  gladiator.  He  fent  for  him, 
and  by  promifes,  wheedling,  and  large  gifts,  he 
«  gained  his  point.  Good  God,  to  what  an  infamous 
<<  heieht  has  corruption  at  length  arrived  !  Some 
judges  were  rewarded  with  a  night’s  lodging  of 
tt  certain  ladies  ;  and  others,  for  an  illuflrious  bribe, 
*(  had  fome  young  boys  of  Noble  family  introduced  to 
«  them/* 

r  *' 7;  9.  Z  *  Cplft.-  I  ^  * 
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Egyptians,  his  accufers,  and  to  aflaffinate 
Dion,  their  chief.  And  yet  thefe  crimes, 
perpetrated  in  the  heart  of  Rome,  were 
fiiffered  to  pafs  with  impunity.  But  he 
had  fecured  the  leading  men  by  money, 
and  was  proteded  by  Pompey.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  inftance  is,  if  poflible,  ftill  more 
grofs.  Ptolomy,  King  of  Cyprus,  had  al  ¬ 
ways  been  a  faithful  ally  to  the  Romans. 
But  his  gold,  jewels,  and  precious  move¬ 
ables,  were  a  tempting  bait  :  and  all  was 
confifcated  by  a  decree  of  the  people,  with¬ 
out  even  a  pretext.  Money  procured  by 
profligacy  is  not  commonly  hoarded  up  ; 
and  the  Romans  were  no  lefs  voluptuous 
than  avaricious.  Alexander  ab  Alexandro 
mentions  the  Fanian,  Orchian,  Didian, 
Oppian,  Cornelian,  Ancian,  and  Julian 
laws,  for  reprefling  luxury  of  drefs  and  of 
eating,  all  of  which  proved  ineffedual. 
He  adds,  that  Tiberius  had  it  long  at  heart 
to  contrive  fome  eff'edual  law  againft  lu¬ 
xury,  which  now  had  furpafled  all  bounds, 
but  that  he  found  it  impradicable  to  ftem 
the  tide.  He  concludes,  that  by  tacit  a- 
greement  among  a  corrupted  people,  all 
fumptuary  laws  were  in  effed  abrogated  ; 

and 
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and  that  the  Roman  people,  abandoning 
themfelves  to  vice,  broke  through  every  re- 
ftraint  of  morality  and  religion  (a.)  Trem¬ 
ble,  O  Britain,  on  the  brink  of  a  preci¬ 
pice  !  how  little  diftant  in  rapacity  from 
Roman  fenators  are  the  leaders  of  thy 
people  *  ! 

The  free  Rates  of  Italy,  which  had  be¬ 
come  rich  by  commerce,  employed  mer-* 


(a)  Lib.  3.  cap.  u, 

*  Down  on  your  knees,  my  countrymen,  down  on 
your  knees,  and  render  God  thanks  from  the  bottom 
of  your  hearts,  for  a  minifter  very  different  from  his 
immediate  predeceflors.  Untainted  with  luxury  or 
avarice,  his  talents  are  dedicated  to  his  King  and  his 
country.  Nor  was  there  ever  a  period  in  Britain,  when 
prudence  and  difcernment  in  a  minifter  were  more  ne- 

ceftary  than  in  the  prefent  year  1775.  Our  colonies, 
pampered  with  profperity,  aim  at  no  lefs  than  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  have  broken'  out  into  every  extrava¬ 
gance.  The  cafe  is  extremely  delicate,  it  appearing 
equally  dangerous  to  pardon  or  to  puniih.  Hitherto 
the  moft  falutary  meafures  have  been  profecuted  ;  and 
we  have  great  reafon  to  hope  a  happy  iftue,  equally 
faisfaftory  to  both  parties.  But  tremble  ftill,  O  Bri¬ 
tain,  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice  !  Our  hold  of  that 
eminent  minifter  is  fadly  precarious  ;  and,  in  a  nation 
as  deeply  funk  in  felfifhnefs  as  formerly  it  was  exalted 
by  patriotifm,  how  fmall  is  our  chance  of  a  fucceflor 
equal  to  him  I 
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cenary  troops  to  fave  their  own  people, 
who  were  more  profitably  employed  at 
home.  But,  as  mercenaries  gained  nothing 
by  vi&ory  or  bloodlhed,  they  did  very 
little  execution  againft  one  another.  They 
exhaufted  the  ftates  which  employed  them, 
without  doing  any  real  fervice.  Our  con¬ 
dition  is  in  fome  degree  fimilar.  We  em¬ 
ploy  generals  and  admirals,  who,  by  great 
appointments,  foon  lofe  relifh  for  glory, 
intent  only  to  prolong  a  war  for  their  own 
benefit.  According  to  our  prefent  man¬ 
ners,  where  luxury  and  felfifhnefs  prevail, 
it  appears  an  egregious  blunder,  to  enrich 
a  general  or  admiral  during  his  command  : 
have  we  any  reafon  to  expeft,  that  he  will 
fight  like  one  whofe  fortune  depends  on 
his  good  behaviour?  This  fingle  error 
againft  good  policy  has  reduced  Britain 
more  than  once  to  a  low  condition,  and 
will  prove  its  ruin  at  laft. 

Riches  produce  another  lamentable  ef¬ 
fect  :  they  enervate  the  poflefTor,  and  de¬ 
grade  him  into  a  coward.  He  who  com¬ 
mands  the  labour  of  others,  who  eats 
without  hunger,  and  refts  without  fatigue, 
becomes  feeble  in  mind  as  well  as  in  body, 

has 
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has  no  confidence  in  his  own  abilities,  and 
is  reduced  to  flatter  his  enemies,  becaufe  he 
hath  not  courage  to  brave  them. 

Selfilhnefs  among  the  rude  and  illiterate 
is  rough,  blunt,  and  undifguifed.  Selfifh- 
nefs,  which  in  an  opulent  kingdom  ufurps 
the  place  of  patriotifm,  is  fmooth,  refined, 
and  covered  with  a  veil.  Pecuniary  inte- 
reft,  a  low  object,  muft  be  covered  with 
the  thickeft  veil :  ambition,  lefs  difhonour- 
able,  is  lefs  covered  :  but  delicacy  as  to 
character  and  love  of  fame,  are  fo  honour¬ 
able,  that  even  the  thinneft  veil  is  held 
unneceffary.  Hiftory  juftifies  thefe  ob- 
fervations.  During  the  profperity  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  when  patriotifm  was 
the  ruling  pafiion,  no  man  ever  thought 
of  employing  a  hoflile  weapon  but  againft 
the  enemies  of  his  country :  fwords  were 
not  worn  during  peace,  nor  was  there  an 
inftance  of  a  private  duel.  The  frequen¬ 
cy  of  duels  in  modern  times,  is  no  flight 
fymptom  of  degeneracy  :  regardlefs  of  our 
country,  felfiftmefs  is  exerted  without  dif- 
guife  when  reputation  or  charader  is  in 
queftion  ;  and  a  nice  fenfe  of  honour 
prompts  revenge  for  every  imagined  af¬ 
front, 
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front,  without  regard  to  juftice.  How 
much  more  manly  and  patriotic  was  the 
behaviour  of  Themiftocles,  when  infulted 
by  the  Lacedemonian  general  in  delibe¬ 
rating  about  the  concerns  of  Greece  ! 
“  Strike,”  fays  he,  “  but  firft  hear  me 

When 

*  Is  duelling  a  crime  by  the  law  ©f  nature  ?  A 
diftin&ion  is  neceffary.  If  two  men,  bent  to  deftroy 
each  of  them  the  other,  meet  armed,  and  one  or  both 
be  flain,  the  aCt  is  highly  criminal :  it  is  murder  in  the 
flriCleft  fenfe  of  the  word.  If  they  appoint  time  and 
place  to  execute  their  murderous  purpofe,  fuch  agree¬ 
ment  will  not  be  more  innocent  than  an  agreement 
among  a  band  of  robbers  to  attack  every  paffenger  : 
they  will  be  abhorred  as  unfit  for  civil  fociety.  A 
duel  which  an  affront  forces  a  man  upon  for  vindica¬ 
ting  his  honour,  when  no  fatisfaClion  is  offered,  or 
no  proper  fatisfaClion,  is  very  different.  I  cannot  fee 
that  the  perfon  affronted  is  guilty  of  any  crime  ;  and, 
if  the  perfon  who  gave  the  affront  have  offered  what 
he  thinks  full  fatisfaClion,  I  fee  no  crime  on  either 
fide.  The  parties  have  agreed  to  decide  their  quar® 
rel  in  the  honourable  way,  and  no  other  perfon  is 
hurt.  If  it  be  urged,  that  duelling  is  a  crime  againfl 
the  (late,  which  is  interefted  in  the  lives  of  its  fub- 
jeCls,  I  anfwer,  that  individuals  are  entitled  to  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  flate  ;  but  that  if  two  men,  waving  that 
protection,  agree  to  end  the  difpute  by  fingle  com¬ 
bat,  the  flate  has  no  concern.  There  is  nothing  in- 
confident  with  the  laws  of  fociety,  that  men,  in  an 

affair 
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When  a  nation,  formerly  in  profperity, 
is  deprefled  by  luxury  and  felfilhnefs, 
what  follows  next  ?  Let  the  Egyptians  an- 

fwer 
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affair  of  honour,  fhould  referve  the  privilege  of  a 
duel ;  and,  for  that  reafon,  the  privilege  may  be  jufl- 
ly  underftood  as  referved  by  every  man  when  he  en¬ 
ters  into  fociety.  I  admit,  that  the  ufing  the  privi¬ 
lege  on  every  flight  occafion,  cannot  be  too  much  dif- 
couraged;  but  fuch  difcouragement,  if  duelling  be 
not  criminal,  belongs  to  a  court  of  police,  not  to  a 
court  of  law.  What  then  fhall  be  faid  of  our  ftatutes, 
which  punilh  with  death  and  confifcation  of  move¬ 
ables  thofe  who  fight  a  Angle  combat  without  the 
King’s  licence  ;  and  which  punilh  even  the  giving  or 
accepting  a  challenge  with  banilhment  and  confifcation 
of  moveables  ?  Where  a  man  thinks  his  honour  at 
flake,  fear  of  death  will  not  deter  him  from  feeking 
redrefs  :  nor  is  an  alternative  left  him,  as  the  bearing 
a  grofs  affront  is  highly  dilhonourable  in  the  opinion 
of  all  the  world.  Have  we  not  inftances  without 
number,  of  men  adhering  to  the  fuppofed  orthodoxy 
of  their  religious  tenets,  unawed  by  flames  and  gib¬ 
bets  ?  How  abfurd,  then,  is  it  in  our  legiflature  to 
punilh  a  man  for  doing  what  is  indifpenfable,  if  he 
wilh  to  avoid  contempt  i  Laws  that  contradict  honeft 
principles,  or  even  honeft  prejudices,  never  are  effec¬ 
tual  :  nature  revolts  againft  them.  And,  it  is  belie¬ 
ved,  that  thefe  ftatutes  have  never  been  effeffual  in  any 
one  inftance,  unlefs  perhaps  to  furnilh  an  excufe  for 
declining  a  lingle  combat. 

As  duelling  falls  under  cenlorian  powers,  the 

proper 
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fwer  ihe  queftion.  That  unhappy  people, 
having  for  many  ages  been  a  prey  to  every 
barbarous  invader,  are  now  become  effe¬ 
minate. 


proper  cenfure  for.  rafhnefs  or  intemperance  in  duel¬ 
ling,  is  difgrace,  not  death  or  coniifcation  of  movables. 
In  that  view,  the  following  or  fome  fuch  plan  may  be 
adopted.  It  appears  from  the  ftatute  fird  mentioned 
to  be  a  branch  of  the  royal  prerogative  to  licenfe  a 
duel.  Therefore,  if  an  affront  be  fo  grofs  as  in  the 
perfon’s  opinion  not  to  admit  of  any  reparation  but  a 
duel,  let  him  be  entitled  to  apply  to  his  Majefty  for  li¬ 
berty  to  give  a  challenge*  In  Britain  formerly,  and 
through  all  Europe,  fingle  combat  was  a  legal  method 
of  determining  controverfies,  even  in  matters  of  right 
and  wrong ;  and  there  is  great  reafon  for  continuing 
that  law,  with  refpeft  to  matters  of  honour.  If  the 
King  have  any  doubt  whether  other  reparation  may 
not  be  fufficient,  he  is  to  name  three  military  officers 
who  have  ferved  with  honour  for  twenty  years  ; 
granting  to  them  full  powers  as  a  court  of  honour  to 
judge  of  the  application  ;  and  upon  calling  the  parties 
before  them  to  pronounce  fentence.  If  a  duel  be  judged 
neceffary,  it  mud  be  done  in  prefence  of  the  court,  with 
proper  folemnities.  Obedience  will  of  courfe  be  given 
to  this  judgement ;  becaufe  to  decline  it  would  be  at¬ 
tended  with  public  infamy.  If  other  reparation  be 
enjoined,  the  party  who  dands  out  {hall  be  declared 
infamous,  unworthy  for  ever  of  the  privilege  of  a  duel ; 
which  ought  to  fatisfy  the  other  party,  as  he  comes  off 
with  honour.  If,  notwithdanding  the  prohibition  of 
the  court,  they  afterward  proceed  to  a  duel,  and  both 

be  killed,  the  public  gains  by  having  two  quarrelfome 
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minate,  treacherous,  cruel,  and  corrupted 
with  every  vice  that  debafes  humanity. 
A  nation  in  its  infancy,  however  favage? 
is  fufeeptibie  of  every  improvement  ;  but 
a  nation  worn  out  with  age  and  dlfeafe 
is  fufeeptibie  of  no  improvement.  There 
is  no  remedy,  but  to  let  the  natives  die 


men  removed  out  of  the  way.  If  one  of  them  be  kil¬ 
led,  the  furvivor  fliall  be  incapable  of  any  public  office, 
civii  or  military,  fhall  be  incapable  of  electing  or  being 
ele&ed  a  member  of  parliament,  fhall  be  prohibited  to 
wear  a  fword,  fhall  forfeit  his  title  of  honour,  and  have 
his  arms  erazed  out  of  the  herald’s  regifter.  If  both 
furvive,  this  cenfure  fhall  reach  both.  Degrading  cen¬ 
tres  which  difgrace  a  man,  are  the  only  proper  pu- 

nifhment  in  an  affair  of  honour.  The  tranf^reffion  of 

\  & 

the  afl  of  parliament  by  fighting  privately  without  li¬ 
cence  from  the  King,  fhall  be  attended  with  the  fame 
degrading  punifhments. 

It  is  a  capital  circum fiance,  that  the  court  of  honour 
lias  power  to  authorise  a  duel.  A  man  grofsly  af¬ 
fronted  will  not  be  eafily  perfuaded  to  fubmit  his  caufe 
to  a  court  that  cannot  decree  him  adequate  repara¬ 
tion  ;  and  this  probably  is  the  caufe,  why  the  court  of 

honour  in  France  has  fallen  into  contempt.  But  they 
muff  be  perverfe  indeed  or  horribly  obilinate,  who  de¬ 
cline  a  court  which  can  decree  them  ample  repara¬ 
tion.  At  the  fame  time,  the  neceflity  of  applying  for 
a  court  of  honour  affords  time  for  paffion  to  fubfide,  and 
for  friends  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation. 

out, 
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out,  and  to  repeople  the  country  with  bet¬ 
ter  men.  Egypt  has  for  many  ages  been 
in  the  fame  languid  and  ferviie  ftate.  An 
Arabian  author,  who  wrote  the  hiftory  ot 
the  gieat  Saladin,  obferves,  that  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  never  thought  of  fupporting  the  mo¬ 
narch  in  pofleffion,  but  tamely  fubmitted 
to  every  conqueror.  It  was,”  fays  he, 

the  cuftom  in  Egypt  at  thae  time  to  de¬ 
liver  to  the  vi&or  the  enfigns  of  royal¬ 
ty,  without  ever  thinking  of  inquiring 
“  into  his  title.”  What  better  than  a  flock 
of  fheep,  obedient  to  the  call  of  the  prefent 
flrepherd  ! 

I  fly  from  a  fcene  fo  difmal  to  one  that 
wilt  give  no  pain.  Light  is  intended  by 
our  Maker  for  adion,  and  darknefs  for 
reft.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  the  fhops 
in  Paris  weie  opened  at  four  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  .  at  prefent,  a  fhopkeeper  is  fcarce  a- 
wake  at  feven.  I  he  King  of  France  dined 
at  eight  in  the  morning,  and  retired  to 
nis  bed-chamber  at  the  fame  hour  in  the 
evening  ;  an  early  hour  at  prefent  for  pu- 
olic  amufements  *.  The  Spaniards  ad¬ 
here 


*  Louis  XII.  of  France  after  taking  for  his  fecond 
wtfe  Mary  fitter  to  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  much 
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here  to  ancient  cuftoms  *.  Their  King  to 
this  day  dines  precifeiy  at  noon,  and  fups 
no  lefs  precifeiy  at  nine  in  the  evening. 
During  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  fafhion- 
able  people  in  England  breakfafted  at  fe- 
,  ven  in  the  morning,  and  dined  at  ten  in 
the  forenoon.  In  Elizabeth’s  time,  the 
nobility,  gentry,  and  ftudents,  dined  ai: 
eleven  forenoon,  and  fupped  between  five 
and  fix  afternoon.  In  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  four  in  the  afternoon  was  the  appointed 
hour  for  adling  plays.  At  prefent,  even 
dinner  -  is  at  a  later  hour.  The  King  of 
Yeman,  the  greateft  prince  in  Arabia  Fe¬ 
lix,  dines  at  nine  in  the  morning,  fups  at 
five  afternoon,  and  goes  to  reft  at  eleven. 
From  this  fhort  fpecimen  it  appears,  that 
the  occupations  of  day-light  commence 
gradually  later  and  later  ;  as  if  there  were 
a  tendency  in  polite  nations,  of  converting 
night  into  day,  and  day  into  night.  No- 

under  him  in  years,  totally  changed  his  manner  of 
living.  Inllead  of  dining  at  eight  in  the  morning,  he 
now  dined  at  mid-day  :  inftead  of  going  to  bed  at  ilx; 
in  the  evening,  he  now  frequently  fat  up  till  mid'* 
night. 

*  Manners  and  fafliions  feldom  change  where  women 
are  locked  up. 
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thing  happens  without  a  caufe.  Light 
difpofes  to  adtion,  darknefs  to  reft  :  the 
diverfions  of  day  are  tournaments,  tennis, 
hunting,  racing,  and  other  adtive  exer- 
cifes  :  the  diverfions  of  night  are  fedenta- 
ry  ;  plays,  cards,  converfation.  Balls  are 
of  a  mixed  nature>  partly  adtive  in  dan¬ 
cing,  partly  fedentary  in  converting.  For¬ 
merly,  adtive  exercifes  prevailed  among  a 
robuft  and  plain  people  *  :  the  milder 
pleafures  of  fociety  prevail  as  manners  re¬ 
fine.  Hence  it  is,  that  candle-light  amufe- 
ments  are  now  fafhionable  in  France,  and 
in  other  polifhed  countries  ;  and  when  fuch 
amufements  are  much  relifhed,  they  banifh 
the  robuft  exercifes  of  the  field.  Balls,  I 
conjedture,  were  formerly  more  frequent 
in  day-light  :  at  prefent,  candle-light  is 
their  favourite  time :  the  adtive  part  is  at 
that  time  equally  agreeable  ;  and  the  fe¬ 
dentary  part,  more  fo. 

Gaming  is  the  vice  of  idle  people.  Sa¬ 
vages  are  addicted  to  gaming  ;  and  thofe 
of  North  America  in  particular  are-  fond 

*  The  exercifes  that  our  forefathers  delighted  in 
were  fo  violent  as  that  in  the  days  of  Henry  II.  of 
England  cock-fighting  and  horfe-racing  were  delpifed 
as  unmanly  and  childilh  amufements. 


to 
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to  Giftradion  of  a  game  termed  the  plat¬ 
ter.  A  lofing  gamefter  will  ft  rip  himfeif 
lO  tlic  Aon  $  and  fome  have  been  known 
to  flake. their  liberty,  though  by  them  va¬ 
lued  above  all  other  bleffings.  Negroes  in 
the  flave-coaft  of  Guinea,  will  flake  their 
wives,  their  children,  and  even  themfelves. 
Tacitus  (a),  talking  of  gaming  among  the 
Germans,  fays,  “  Extremo  ac  noviflimo 
ct  jadu,  de  libertate  et  de  corpore  conten- 
u  dant*.”  The  Greeks  were  an  adive 
and  fprightly  people,  conftantly  engaged 
in  war,  or  in  cultivating  the  fine  arts. 
They  had  no  leifure  for  gaming,  nor  any 
knowledge  of  it.  Happy  for  them  was 
their  ignorance ;  for  no  other  vice  tends 
more  to  render  men  felfifh,  difhoneft,  and, 
in  the  modifh  flyle,  difhonourable.  A 
gamefter,  a  friend  to  no  man,  is  a  bitter 
enemy  to  himfeif.  The  luxurious  of  the 
prefent  age,  pafs  every  hour  in  gaming 
that  can  be  fpared  from  fenfual  pleafure. 
Idlenefs  is  their  excufe,  as  it  is  among  fa- 
vages ;  and  they  would  in  fome  degree 

*  “  For  their  I  a  Pc  throw  they  ftake  their  liberty  and 
«  life.” 

(*)  De  moribus  Germaaoruai,  c.  24. 
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be  excufable,  were  they  never  aduated  by 
a  more  difgracefu!  motive. 

Writers  do  not  carefully  diftinguith  par¬ 
ticular  cuftoms  from  general  manners. 
Formerly,  women  were  not  admitted  upon 
the  ftage  in  France,  Italy,  or  England: 
at  that  very  time,  none  but  women  were 
admitted  in  Spain.  From  that  fafhion  it 
would  be  rafh  to  infer,  that  women  have 
more  liberty  in  Spain  than  in  the  other 
countries  mentioned  ;  for  the  contrary  is 
true.  In  Hindoftan,  eftablifhed  cuftom 
prompts  women  to  burn  themfelres  alive 
with  the  bodies  of  their  deceafed  huf- 
bands  ;  but  from  that  lingular  cuftom,  it 
would  be  a  falfe  inference,  that  the  Hin- 
dow  women  are  either  more  bold,  or 
more  affedionate  to  their  hufbands,  than 
in  other  countries.  The  Polanders,  even 
after  they  became  Chriftians  in  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century,  adhered  to  the  cuftoms  of 
their  forefathers,  the  Sarmatians,  in  kil¬ 
ling  infants  born  deformed,  and  men  de¬ 
bilitated  by  age ;  which  would  betoken 
norrid  barbarity,  if  it  were  not  a  fingular 
cuftom.  Roman  Catholics  imagine,  that 
there  is  no  religion  in  England  nor  in  Hol¬ 
land  ;  becaufe,  from  a  fpirit  of  civil  liber¬ 
ty 
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ty,  all  fedts  are  there  tolerated.  The  en¬ 
couragement  given  to  aflaffination  in  Italy, 
where  every  church  is  a  fandtuary,  makes 
ftrangers  raftily  infer,  that  the  Italians  are 
all  afiaffins.  Writers  fometlmes  fall  into 
an  oppofite  mi  flake,  attributing  to  a  parti¬ 
cular  nation,  certain  manners  and  cuftoms 

\ 

common  to  all  nations  in  one  or  other  pe¬ 
riod  of  their  progrefs.  It  is  remarked  by 
Heraclides  Ponticus  as  peculiar  to  the  A- 
thamanes,  that  the  men  fed  the  flocks,  and 
the  women  cultivated  the  ground.  This 
has  been  the  practice  of  all  nations,  in  their 
progrefs  from  the  fhepherd-ftate  to  that  of 
hufbandry  ;  and  is  at  prefent  the  practice 
among  American  favages.  The  fame  au¬ 
thor  obferves,  as  peculiar  to  the  Ceitae  and 
Aphitaei,  that  they  leave  their  doors  open 
without  hazard  of  theft.  But  that  practice 
is  .common  among  all  favages  in  the  fil'd 
ftage  of  fociety,  before  the  ufe  of  money  is 
known* 

Hitherto  there  appears  as  great  unifor¬ 
mity  in  the  progrefs  of  manners,  as  can 
reafonably  be  expedted  among  fo  many 
different  nations.  There  is  one  exception, 
extraordinary  indeed  if  true,  which  is,  the 
manners  of  the  Caledonians  defcribed  by 
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Offian,  manners  To  pure  and  refined  as 
fcarce  to  be  parallelled  in  the  moll  culti¬ 
vated  nations.  Such  manners  among  a 
people  in  the  firft  ftage  of  fociety,  ac¬ 
quainted  with  no  arts  but  hunting  and 
making  war,  I  acknowledge,  miraculous. 
And  yet  to  fuppofe  thefe  manners  to  be 
the  ’  ivention  of  an  illiterate  favage,  is  real¬ 
ly  no  lefs  miraculous:  I  lhouid  as  foon 
exped  from  a  favage  a  performance  equal 
to  the  elements  of  Euclid,  or  even  to  the 
Principia  of  Newton.  One,  at  firft  view, 
will  boldly  declare  the  whole  a  modern 
fidion  ;  for  how  is  it  credible,  that  a 
people,  rude  at  prefent  and  illiterate,  were, 
in  the  infancy  of  their  fociety,  highly  re¬ 
fined  in  fentiment  and  manners  ?  And  yet, 
upon  a  more  accurate  infpedion,  manv 
weighty  confideralions  occur  to  balance 
that  opinion. 

From  a  thoufand  circumftances  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  the  works  of  Offian  are  not  a 
late  produdion.  They  are  compofed  in 
an  old  dialed  of  the  Celtic  tongue  ;  and  as, 
till  lately,  they  were  known  only  in  the 
highlands  of  Scotland,  the  author  muft 
been  a  Caledonian.  I  he  tnui.fi  at  or  ft?  j 

(«)  Mr  Macpherfon. 

Yol.  I.  ’  3  H  faw. 
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faw,  in  the  Ifle  of  Sky,  the  firft  four  books 
of  the  poem  Fingal,  written  in  a  fair  hand 
on  vellum,  and  bearing  date  in  the  year 

14°3'  The  natives  believe  that  poem  to 
be  very  ancient :  every  perfon  has  pafiages 
of  it  by  heart,  tranfmitted  by  memory  from 
their  forefathers.  Their  dogs  bear  com¬ 
monly  the  name  of  Luath ,  Bran ,  &c. 
mentioned  in  thefe  poems,  as  our  dogs  do 
of  Pompey  and  Cacjar  *.  Many  other  par¬ 
ticulars  might  be  mentioned  ;  but  thefe 
are  fufficient  to  prove,  that  the  work  mull 
have  exifted  at  lead;  three  or  four  centu¬ 
ries.  Taking  that  for  granted,  I  proceed 
to  certain  confiderations  tending  to  evince, 
that  the  manners  deferibed  in  Offian  were 
Caledonian  manners,  and  not  a  pure  fic¬ 
tion.  And,  after  pending  with  attention 
thefe  confiderations,  I  am  not  afraid  that 
even  the  moft  incredulous  will  continue  al¬ 
together  unfhaken. 

*  In  the  Ifle  of  Sky,  the  ruins  of  the  caflle  of  D.un- 
fcaich,  upon  an  abrupt  rock  hanging  over  the  fea,  are 
fUll  vilible.  That  caflle,  as  vouched  by  tradition,  be¬ 
longed  to  Cuchuliin  Lord  of  that  Ifle,  whofe  hiftory 
is  recorded  in  the  Poem  of  Fingal.  Upon  the  green 
before  the  caflle  there  is  a  great  flone,  to  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fame  tradition,  his  dog  Luath  was 
chaincdo 

Tf 
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It  is  a  noted  and  well-founded  obferva- 
tion,  That  manners  are  never  painted  to 
the  life  by  any  one  to  whom  they  are  not 
familiar.  It  is  not  difficult  to  draw  the 
outlines  of  imaginary  manners  ;  but  to  fill 
up  the  picture  with  all  the  variety  of  tints 
that  manners  afiume  in  different  circum- 
ftances,  uniting  all  concordantly  in  one 
whole — hie  labor,  hoc  opus  eft.  Yet  the 
manners  here  fuppofed  to  be  invented,  are' 
delineated  in  a  variety  of  incidents,  of  fen- 
timents,  of  images,  and  of  allufions,  ma¬ 
king  one  entire  picture,  without  once  de¬ 
viating  into  the  flighted:  incongruity.  E- 
very  feene  in  Offian  relates  to  hunting,  to 
fighting,  or  to  love,  the  foie  occupations 
of  men  in  the  original  ftate  of  fociety  i 
there  is  not  a  fingle  image,  fimile,  or  al~ 
lufion,  but  what  is  borrowed  from  that 
ftate,  without  a  jarring  circumftance. — - 
Suppofing  all  to  be  mere  invention,  is  it 
not  amazing  to  find  no  mention  of  high¬ 
land  clans,  or  of  any  name  now  in  ufe  ? 
Is  it  not  Hill  more  amazing,  that  there  is 
not  the  flighted  hint  of  the  Chriftian  reli¬ 
gion,  not  even  in  a  metaphor  or  allufion  ? 
Is  it  not  equally  amazing,  that,  in  a  work 
where  deer  s  fleih  is  frequently  mentioned, 

anti 
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and  a  curious  method  of  roafting  it,  there 
fliould  not  be  a  word  of  fifh  as  food,  fo 
common  in  later  times  ?  Very  few  high¬ 
landers  know  that  their  forefathers  did  not 
eat  fifh  ;  and,  fuppofing  it  to  be  known,  it 
would  require  lingular  attention,  never  to 
let  a  hint  of  it  enter  the  poem.  Can  it  be 
fuppofed,  that  a  modern  writer  could  be 
fo  conftantly  on  his  guard,  as  never  to 
mention  corn  nor  cattle  ?  In  a  ftory  fo 
fcanty  of  poetical  images,  the  fedentary 
life  of  a  fhepherd,  and  the  induftry  of  a 
hufbandman,  would  make  a  capital  figure  : 
the  cloven  foot  would  fomewhere  peep  out. 
And  yet,  in  all  the  works  of  Offian,  there 
is  no  mention  of  agriculture  ;  and  but  a 
flight  hint  of  a  herd  of  cattle  in  one  or 
two  allufions.  I  willingly  give  all  advan¬ 
tages  to  the  unbeliever  :  Suppofing  the 
author  of  Offian  to  be  a  late  writer,  adorn¬ 
ed  with  every  refinement  of  modern  edu¬ 
cation  ;  yet,  even  upon  that  fuppofition,  he 
is  a  miracle,  far  from  being  equalled  by 
any  other  author  ancient  or  modern. 

But  difficulties  multiply  when  it  is  ta¬ 
ken  into  the  account,  that  the  poems  of 
Offian  have  exifted  three  or  four  centuries 
at  leaft.  Our  highlanders  at  prefent  are 
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rude  and  illiterate  ;  and  were  in  fa£t  little 
better  than  favages  at  the  period  mention¬ 
ed.  Now,  to  hold  the  manners  defcribed 
in  that  work  to  be  imaginary,  is  in  effedt 
to  hold,  that  they  were  invented  by  a 
highland  favage,  acquainted  with  the  rude 
manners  of  his  country,  but  utterly  unac¬ 
quainted  with  every  other  fyflem  of  man¬ 
ners.  The  manners  of  different  countries 
are  now  fo  well  known  as  to  make  it  an 
eafy  talk  to  invent  manners  by  blending  the 
manners  of  one  country  with  thofe  of  a- 
nother  ;  but  to  invent  manners  of  which 
the  author  has  no  example,  and  yet  nei¬ 
ther  whimfical  nor  abfurd,  but  congruous 
to  human  nature  in  its  mod  polifhed  date, 
I  pronounce  to  be  far  above  the  powers  of 
man.  Is  it  fo  much  as  fuppofable,  that 
fuch  a  work  could  be  the  produdlion  of  a 
Tartar,  or  of  a  Hottentot  ?  From  what 
fource  then  did  OfTian  draw  the  refined 
manners  fo  deliciouily  painted  by  him  ? 
Suppofing  him  to  have  been  a  traveller, 
of  which  we  have  not  the  flighted:  hint, 
the  manners  of  France  at  that  period,  of 
Italy,  and  of  other  neighbouring  nations, 
were  little  lei's  barbarous  than  thofe  of  his 
own  country.  I  can  difcover  no  fource 

but 
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but  inspiration.  In  a  word,  whoever  fe= 
rioully  believes  the  manners  of  O/fian  to 
be  fictitious,  may  well  fay,  with  the  re¬ 
ligious  enthufiaft,  “  Credo  quia  impojftbile 
“eft :  1  believe  it  becaufe  it  is  impof- 
“  fible.” 

But  further  :  The  uncommon  talents  of 
the  author  of  this  work  will  cheerfully  be 
acknowledged  by  every  reader  of  tafte  : 
he  certainly  was  a  great  mafter  in  his  way. 
Now,  whether  the  work  be  late,  or  com- 
pofed  four  centuries  ago,  a  man  of  fuch 
talents  inventing  a  hiftorical  fable,  and 
laying  the  fcene  of  adion  among  favages 
in  the  hunter-ftate,  would  naturally  frame 
a  fyftem  of  manners  the  belt  fuited  in  his 
opinion  to  that  ftate.  What  then  could 
tempt  him  to  adopt  a  fyftem  of  manners, 
fo  oppoiite  to  any  notion  he  could  form  of 
favage  manners  ?  The  abfurdity  is  fo  grofs, 
that  we  are  forced,  however  reluctantly, 
to  believe,  that  thefe  manners  are  not  fic¬ 
titious,  but  in  reality  the  manners  of  his 
country,  coloured  perhaps,  or  a  little 
heightened,  according  to  the  privilege  of 
an  epic  poet.  And  once  admitting  that 
fad,  there  can  be  no  hefitation  in  afcri- 
bing  the  work  to  Offian,  fon  of  Fingal, 
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whofe  name  it  bears  :  we  have  no  better 
evidence  for  the  authors  of  feveral  Greek 
and  Roman  books.  Upon  the  fame  evi¬ 
dence,  we  mud  believe,  that  Offian  lived 
in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Caracalla,  of 
whom  frequent  mention  is  made  under 
the  defignation  of  Caracul  the  Great  Kin*  • 
at  which  period,  the  fhepherd-ftate  was 
fcarce  known  in  Caledonia,  and  hufbandry 
not  at  all.  Had  he  lived  fo  late  as  the 
twelfth  century,  when  there  were  flocks 
and  herds  in  that  country,  and  fome  fort  of 
agriculture,  a  poet  of  genius,  fuch  as  Offi- 
an  undoubtedly  was,  would  have  drawn 
from  thefe  his  fineft  images. 

The  foregoing  confiderations,  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  would  not  fail  to  convert  the  moft 
incredulous ;  were  it  not  for  a  confluence 
extremely  improbable,  that  a  people,  little 
better  at  prefent  than  fitvages,  were  in  their 
pnmitive  hunter-ftate  highly  refined  ;  for 
luch  Oflian  defcribes  them.  And  yet  it  is 
no  lefs  improbable,  that  inch  manners 
fiiould  be  invented  by  an  illiterate  high¬ 
land  bard.  Let  a  man  chufe  either  fide, 
the  difficulty  cannot  be  folvcd  but  by  a 
fort  of  miracle.  What  ihall  we  conclude 
ppon  the  whole  ?  for  the  mind  cannot  for 

ever 
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ever  remain  in  fufpenfe.  As  dry  reafoning 
has  left  us  in  a  dilemma,  tafle  perhaps 
and  feeling  may  extricate  us.  May  not 
the  cafe  be  here  as  in  real  painting  ?  A 
portrait  drawn  from  fancy,  may  refemble 
the  human  vifage  ;  but  fuch  peculiarity 
of  countenance  and  expreflion  as  ferves  to 
diftinguifh  a  certain  perfon  from  every  o- 
ther,  is  always  wanting.  Prefent  a  por¬ 
trait  to  a  man  of  tafle,  and  he  will  be  at 
no  lofs  to  fay,  whether  it  be  copied  from 
life,  or  be  the  product  of  fancy,  if  Oflian 
paint  from  fancy,  the  cloven  foot  will  ap¬ 
pear  :  but  if  his  portraits  be  complete,  fo 
as  to  exprefs  every  peculiarity  of  charac¬ 
ter,  why  fhould  we  doubt  of  their  being 
copied  from  ’life  ?  In  that  view,  the  reader, 
I  am  hopeful,  will  not  think  his  time 
thrown  away  in  examining  fome  of  Ofli- 
an’s  ftriking  pictures.  1  perceive  not  ano¬ 
ther  refource. 

Love  of  fame  is  painted  by  Oflian  as 
the  ruling  paflion  of  his  countrymen  the 
Caledonians.  Warriors  are  every  where 
defcribed,  as  efteeming  it  their  chief  hap- 
pinefs  to  be  recorded  in  the  fongs  of  the 
bards ;  that  feature  is  never  wanting  in 

any 
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any  of  OffiaTs  heroes.  Take  the  follow¬ 
ing  inflances. 


iC  King  of  the  roaring  Strumon,  faid  the  rifing 
u  joy  of  Fingal,  do  I  behold  thee  in  arms  after  thy 
5f  hrength  has  failed  ?  Often  hath  Morni  fhonc 
ss  ia  battles,  like  the  beam  of  the  riling  fun,  when 
€C  he  difperfes  the  florins  of  the  hill,  and  brings 

u  peace  to  the  glittering  fields.  But  why  didft  thou 

_  r  ,  .  .  * 

e<  not  reft  in  thine  age  ?  Thy  renown  is  in  the 
*s  long  :  the  people  behold  thee,  and  blefs  the  de- 
parture  of  mighty  Morni  (a):1  “  Son  of  Fingal* 

cs  he  faid,  why  burns  the  foul  of  Gaul  ?  My  heart 
s<  beats  high  :  my  heps  are  difordered  ;  and  my 
u  hand  trembles  on  my  fword.  When  I  look  to- 
i(  ward  the  foe,  my  foul  lightens  before  me,  and  I 
(C  fee  their  fleeping  hoft.  Tremble  thus  the  fouls  of 
“  the  valiant,  in  battles  of  the  fpear  ?  How  would 
a  the  foul  of  Morni  rife,  if  we  fliould  rufh  on  the 
«  foe  !  Our  renown  would  grow  in  the  long,  and 
our  heps  be  hately  in  the  eye  of  the  brave  *  ( b )T 


(#)  Lathmon. 


(, b )  Lathmon. 


*  Love  of  fame  is  a  laudable  paflion,  which  every 
man  values  himfelf  upon.  Fame  in  war  is  acquired 
by  courage  and  candour,  which  are  efteemed  by  all. 
It  is  not  acquired  by  fighting  for  fpoil,  becaufe  avarice 
is  defpifed  by  all.  The  Fpoil s  of  an  enemy  were  dif- 
played  at  a  Roman  triumph,  not  for  their  own  fake* 
but  as  a  mark  of  victory.  .  When  nations  at  war  dege¬ 
nerate  from  love  of  fame  to  love  of  gain,  ftratagem, 
deceit,  breach  of  faith,  and  every  fort  of  immorality, 
are  never  failing  confequences. 
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I  hat  a  warrior  has  acquired  his  fame  is 
a  confolation  in  every  diilrcfs  : 

f 

Caiiil,  faid  the  King  in  fecret,  the  ffrength  of 
i(  Cuchullin  fails.  My  days  are  with  the  years  that 
“  are  pa*r  5  and  no  morning  of  mine  fhall  arife. 

They  flaall  feek  me  at  'femora,  but  I  fhall  not  be 
u  found  Cormac  will  weep  in  his  hall,  and  fay, 
“  Where  is  Tura’s  chief?  But  my  name  is  re- 
c<  nowned,  my  fame  in  the  fong  of  bards.  The 
<f  youth  will  fay,  0  let  me  die  as  Cuchillin  died :  re- 
{<  nown  clothed  him  like  a  robe  ;  and  the  light  of  his 
u  fame  is  great .  Draw  the  arrow  from  my  fide  5  and 
€f  lay  Cuchullin  below  that  oak.  Place  the  fhield 
u  of  Caithbat  near,  that  they  may  behold  me  amid 
the  arms  of  my  fathers  ( a ).” 

Fingal  fpeaks  : 

(C  TJllin,  my  aged  bard,  take  the  fhip  of  the 
King.  Carry  Ofcar  to  Selma,  and  let  the  daugh- 
ters  of  Morven  weep.  W e  fhall  fight  in  Erin  for 
ct  the  race  of  fallen  Cormac.  The  days  of  my  years 
C(  begin  to  fail  :  I  feel  the  weaknefs  of  my  arm. 

My  fathers  bend  from  their  clouds  to  receive  their 
“  gray-lia ir’d  fon.  But,  Trenmore  !  before  I  go 
u  hence,  one  beam  of  my  fame  fhall  rife  :  in  fame 
c<  fhall  my  days  end,  as  my  years  begun  :  my  life 
(e  fliall  be  one  ft  ream  of  light  to  other  times  (£).” 

Oflian  fpeaks  : 

e(  Did  thy  beauty  lafl,  O  Ryno  !  flood  the  ffrength 
(a)  The  death  of  Cuchillin* 


(b)  Temora. 
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“  of  car-borne  Ofcar  *  !  Fingal  himfelf  pafTecl  a- 
“  way,  and  the  halls  of  his  fathers  forgot  his  fteps, 
%i  And  fhalt  thou  remain,  aged  bard,  when  the 
“  eighty  have  failed  ?  But  my  fame  fhall  remain  ; 
i(  anc^  grow  like  the  oak  of  Morven,  which  lifts  its 
i(  broad  head  to  the  florm,  and  rejoiceth  in  the 
<c  courfe  of  the  wind  (#).” 


1  he  chief  cauie  of  affliction  when  a 
young  man  is  cut  off  in  battle,  is  his  not 
having  received  his  fame  : 

i 

“  And  fell  the  fwifteft  in  the  race,  laid  the  King, 
“  the  fir  ft  to  bend  the  bow  ?  Thou  fcarce  haft  been 
“  known  to  me  ;  why  did  young  Ryno  fall  ?  But 
“  fleeP  thou  foftly  on  Lena,  Fingal  fhall  foon  be- 
“  hold  thee.  Soon  fhall  my  voice  be  heard  no 
“  more,  and  my  footfteps  ceafe  to  be  feen.  The 
“  bards  will  tell  of  Fingal’s  name  ;  the  ftones  will 
**  talk  of  me.  But,  Ryno  !  thou  art  low  indeed', 

“  thou  haft  not  received  thy  fame.  Uiiin,  ftrike  the 
“  harp  for  Ryno  ;  tell  what  the  chief  would  have 
“  been.  Farewell  thou  firft  in  every  field.  No  more 
**  hi  all  I  direft  thy  dart.  Thou  that  hafc  been  fo 
“  fair;  I  behold  thee  not. Farewell  (b)”  “  Cat- 


*  Several  of  Offian’s  heroes  are  defcribed  as  fio-ht- 

.  _  O 

ing  in  cars.  I  he  Britons,  in  general,  fought  in  that 

manner.  Britanni  demicant  non  ecjuitatu  modo,  airc 

pedue,  verum  et  bigis  et  curribus  ;  Pomponius  Mela, 

3-  \Jn  EngUJh  thus  ;  (t  The  Britons  light,  not  on- 

££  ly  with  cavalry,  cr  foot,  but  alfo  with  cars  and  cha- 
i(  riots.”] 


(w)  Berra;  lion. 


(h)  Fingal. 
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6(  thon  rufhed  into  the  dream  :  I  bounded  forward 
u  on  my  fpear  :  Teutha’s  race  fell  before  us  :  night 
cc  came  rolling  down.  Dunthaltno  reded  on  a  rock, 
amidft  an  aged  wood  :  the  rage  of  his  bofom 
“  burned  againd  the  car-borne  Calthon.  But  Cal- 
*c  thon  ftood  in  his  grief ;  he  mourned  the  fallen 
u  Colmar  ;  Colmar  flain  in  youth,  before  his  fame 
*(  arofe  (a)” 

Lamentation  for  lofs  of  fame.  Guchul- 
lin  fpeaks  : 

u  But,  O  ye  ghods  of  the  lonely  Cromla  !  ye 
fouls  of  chiefs  that  are  no  more  !  be  ye  the  corn- 
ic  panions  of  Cuchuliin,  and  talk  to  him  in  the  cave 
of  his  forrow.  For  never  more  fhail  I  be  renown- 
cf  ed  among  the  mighty  in  the  land.  I  am  like  a 
“  beam  that  has  fhone  j  like  a  mid  that  fled  away 
<c  when  the  blaft  of  the  morning  came,  and  brigbten- 
ed  the  fhaggy  flde  of  the  hill.  Connal,  talk  oi 
arms  no  more  ,  departed  is  my  fame.  My  flghs 
cc  fhail  be  on  Cromla’s  wind,  till  my  footdeps  ceale 
ce  to  be  feen.  And  thou  white  bofom’d  Brageh^ 
mourn  over  the  fall  of  my  fame  ,  for,  vanquifhed, 
cc  never  will  I  return  to  thee,  thou  fun-beam  of 
e<  Dunfcaich  ( b 

S. 

Love  of  fame  begets  heroic  adtions, 
which  go  hand  in  hand  with  elevated  ien- 
timents  :  of  the  former  there  are  examples 

h  ‘  ■  *  ‘ 

in  every  page  ;  of  the  latter  taxe  the  i ol— 

lowing  examples  : 

^  And  let  him  come,  replied  the  King.  I  love 
[a)  Caltlion  and  Colmar.  (b)  Fingal. 
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i s  a  foe  like  Cathmor  :  his  foul  is  great  5  Iiis  arm 
ftrong  ;  and  his  battles  full  of  fame.  But  the  lit- 
tie  foul  is  like  a  vapour  that  hovers  round  the 
“  marfhy  lake,  which  never  rifes  on  the  green  hill^ 
u  left  the  winds  meet  it  there  (a).” 

Ofiian  fpeaks  : 

u  But  ]et  us  f]y>  fon  of  Morni,  Lathmon  defcends 
«  the  hill.  Then  let  our  fteps  be  flaw,  replied  the 
fc  fair-hair?d  Gaul,  left  the  foe  fay  with  a  fmile, 
«  Behold  the  warriors  of  night  :  they  are  like  ghofts, 
«  terrible  in  darknefs ;  but  they  melt  away  before 
u  the  beam  of  the  Eaft  (£).”  “  Son  of  the  feeble 

«<  hand,  faid  Lathmon,  fliall  my  hoft  defcend  1 
iC  They  are  but  two,  and  fhall  a  thoufand  lift  their 
«  fteel !  Nuah  would  mourn  in  his  hall  for  the 
«  departure  of  Lathmon’s  fame  :  his  eyes  would 
u  turn  from  Lathmon,  when  the  tread  of  his  feet 
“  approached.  Go  thou  to  the  heroes,  fon  of  Du¬ 
se  tha,  for  I  behold  the  Lately  fteps  of  Ofiian.  His 
c:  fame  is  worthy  of  my  fteel  :  let  him  fight  with 
«  Lathmon  (r).”  a  Fingal  does  not  delight  in  bat- 
«  tie,  though  his  arm  Is  ftrong.  My  renown  grows 
cc  on  the  fall  of  the  haughty :  the  lightning  of  my 
<c  heel  pours  on  the  proud  in  arms.  The  battle 
u  comes  ;  and  the  tombs  of  the  valiant  rile  ;  the 
tt  tombs  of  my  people  rife,  O  my  fathers  !  and  I  at 
laft  muft  remain  alone.  But  I  will  remain  re- 
«  now ned,  and  the  departure  of  my  foul  fhall  be 
«  one  ftrearn  of  light  {d).n  u  I  railed  my  voice  for 
C(  Fovar-gormo,  when  they  laid  the  chief  in  earth. 
u  The  aged  Crothar  was  there,  but  his  figh  was  not 
iC  heard.  lie  fearched  for  the  wound  of  his  fon? 

(a)  Lathmon.  (/;)  Lathmon.  (c)  Lathmon. 
Id)  Lathmon 

V  snd 
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ami  found  it  in  Ills  bread:  :  joy  arofe  in  the  face 
“  tiie  aged :  he  came  and  fpoke  to  Offian  :  King 
“  of  ipears,  my  foil  hath  not  fallen  without  his 
u  fame  :  the  young  warrior  did  not  fly,  but  met 
“  death  as  he  went  forward  in  his  drength.  Hap- 
“  py  are  they  who  die  in  youth,  when  their  renown 
“  is  heard  :  their  memory  final!  be  honoured  in  the 
fc  long;  the  young  tear  of  the  virgin  falls  (a)” 
“  CuchuIIin  kindled  at  the  fight,  and  darknefs  ga- 
“  thered  on  his  brow.  His  hand  was  on  the  fword 
of  his  fathers  :  his  red-rolling  eye  on  the  foe.  He 
“  thrice  attempted  to  rufh  to  battle,  and  thrice  did 
<c  Connal  flop  him.  Chief  of  the  ifle  of  mid,  he 
“  faid,  Fingal  fubdues  the  foe :  feek  not  a  part  of 
Cf  the  fame  of  the  King  (£).” 

The  pidures  that  Offian  draws  of  hb 
countrymen,  are  no  iefs  remarkable  for 
tender  fentiments,  than  for  elevation.  Pa¬ 
rental  affedion  is  finely  couched  in  the  fob 
lowing  paffage  : 

<(  Son  of  Comhal,  replied  the  chief,  the  drength 
“  of  Morni’s  arm  has  failed.  I  attempt  to  draw  the 
“  fword  of  my  youth,  but  it  remains  in  its  place  :  I 
“  throw  the  fpear,  but  it  falls  fhort  of  the  mark  ; 

42  and  I  feel  the  weight  of  my  ffiield.  We  decay 
*£  like  the  grafs  of  the  mountain,  and  our  drength 
*£  returns  no  more.  I  have  a  fon,  O  Fingal  !  his 
foul  has  delighted  in  the  actions  of  Morni’s  youth  ; 

«£  but  his  fword  has  not  been  lifted  againd  the  foe, 

*£  neither  has  his  fame  begun.  I  come  with  him  to 
*£  battle,  to  direct  his  arm.  His  renown  will  be  a 

Cronxa.  {b)  Fingal. 

*j  fu.a 
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“  run  to  my  foul,  in  the  dark  hour  of  my  depar- 
“  ture.  O  that  the  name  of  Morni  were  forgot  a- 
“  mong  tlle  people,  that  the  heroes  would  only  fay, 
f<  Behold  the  father  of  Gaul  (a)  !” 

And  no  1  e is  finely  touched  is  grief  for 
the  ioi's  of  children  : 

“  We  faw  Ofcar  leaning  on  his  lhield  :  we  faw  his 
“  blood  around.  Silence  darkened  on  the  face  of 
“  every  hero :  each  turned  his  back  and  wept. 

“  The  King  drove  to  hide  his  tears.  He  bends  his 
“  heau  over  his  fon  ;  and  his  words  are  mixed  with 
“  fighs.  And  art  thou  fallen,  Ofcar,  in  the  midft 
“  of  thy  courfe  !  The  heart  of  the  aged  beats  over 
“  thee.  I  fee  thy  coming  battles  :  I  behold  the 
“  battles  that  ought  to  come,  but  they  are  cut  off 
“  from  thy  fame.  When  fhall  joy  dwell  at  Selina  ? 

“  when  fhall  the  fong  of  grief  ceafe  on  Morven  > 

“  My  f°n  Tils  by  degrees,  Fingal  will  be  the  laft  of 
“  bis  race.  The  fame  I  have  received  fhall  pafs-a- 
"  way  :  my  age  fhall  be  without  friends.  I  fhall  fit 
“  like  a  grey  cloud  in  my  hall  :  nor  fhall  I  expeft 
“  Tie  return  of  a  fon  with  his  founding  arms. 

“  w eeP»  ye  heroes  of  Morven  ;  never  more  will 
u  Ofcar  rife  (b)” 

Crothar  fpeaks  : 

“  Son  of  Fingal !  doft  thou  not  behold  the  dark- 
“  nefs  of  Crothar’s  hall  of  fhells  ?  My  foul  was  not 
“  dark  at  the  feafl,  when  my  people  lived.  I  re- 
“  joiced  in  the  prefence  of  Grangers,  when  my 
“  fcn  Aone  in  t}ie  hall.  But,  Offian,  he  is  a  beam 

(a)  Lathmon.  (*)  Temora. 
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«  that  is  departed,  and  left  no  ftreak  of  light  be- 
hind.  He  is  fallen,  fon  of  Fingal,  in  the  battles 

of  his  father - Rothmar,  the  chief  of  grafty 

«<  Tromlo,  heard  that  my  eyes  had  failed  ;  he  heard 
«  that  my  arms  were  fixed  in  the  hall,  and  the  pride 
«€  cf  his  foul  arofe.  He  came  toward  Croma  *,  my 
«  people  fell  before  him.  I  took  my  arms  in^ the 
**  hall  *,  but  what  could  iightlefs  Crothar  do  ?  My 
«<  heps  were  unequal  *,  my  grief  was  great.  I  wifhed 
«  for  the  days  that  were  pah,  days  wherein  I  fought 
c£  and  won  in  the  field  of  blood.  My  fon  returned 
<c  from  the  chace,  the  fair-hair’d  Fovar-gormo.  He 
CC  had  not  lifted  his  fword  in  battle,  for  his  arm  was 
“  younm  But  the  foul  of  the  youth  was  great ;  the 
«  hre  of  valour  burnt  in  his  eyes.  He  faw  the  dif- 
ec  ordered  heps  of  his  father,  and  his  figh  arofe. 
cc  King  of  Croma,  he  faid,  is  it  becaufe  thou  haft 
«  no  fon  *,  is  it  for  the  weaknefs  of  Fovar-gormo’s 
<c  arm  that  thy  fighs  arife  ?  I  begin,  my  father, 
«  to  feel  the  ftrength  of  my  arm  *,  I  have  drawn  the 
u  fword  of  my  youth  *,  and  I  have  bent  the  bow. 
ct  Let  me  meet  this  Rothmar  with  the  youths  Ga 
a  Croma  i  let  me  meet  him,  O  my  father  \  foi  i 
cc  feel  my  burning  foul.  And  thou  ilialt  meet  him, 
«  I  laid,- fon  of  the  fightlefs  Crothar  !  But  let  o- 
«  thers  advance  before  thee,  that  I  may  hear  the 
«  tread  of  thy  feet  at  thy  return  ;  for  my  eyes  be¬ 
es  hold  thee  not,  fair-hair’d  Fovar-gormo!  -lie 
«  went,  he  met  the  foe  5  he  fell.  The  foe  advances 
C(  toward  Croma.  He  who  flew  my  fon  is  ne^r, 
with  all  his  pointed  ipears  (#)* 

The  following  fendments  about  the 
fhortnefs  of  human  life  are  pathetic. 


fa)  Croma* 


**  Defolatc 


o 
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cc  Dciolate  is  the  dwelling  of  Moinna,  filence  in 
“  the  houfs  °F  her  fathers.  Raife  the  fong  of  mour- 
‘‘  ning  over  the  ftrangers.  One  day  we  mull  fall ; 

“  and  they  have  only  fallen  before  us. - Why  doll; 

“  thou  build  the  hall,  fon  of  the  winged  days  !  Thou 
“  looked  from  thy  towers  to  day:  foon  will  the 
“  b!aft  oi  the  defert  come.  It  howls  in  thy  empty 
“  courr’  and  whiffles  over  thy  half-worn  fhieldM  ” 

“  ?«*  **  **  «  weeP  on  Lena,  on  po„r  Zs 
‘n  !  lhe  mighty  will  not  return;  nor  Of. 

“  Car  Hfe  *“  his  hrength  :  the  valiant  muft  fall  one 
"  da'(>  and  be  no  more  known.  Where  are  our 
*’  5thers>  °  warriors,  the  chiefs  of  the  times  of  old  ! 
They  arc  fct,  like  fears  that  have  fhone :  we  onlv 

<£  hear  the  found  °f  their  praife.  But  they  were  re- 
newned  in  their  day,  and  the  terror  of  other 

“  t“nSS'  Thus  fllaI1  we  Pals.  O  warriors,  in  the  day 
“  °*  our  fa!L  Then  let  us  be  renowned  while  we 

“  .m“7  5  and  Ieave  our  fame  behind  us,  like  the  laft 
*  beams  of  the  fun,  when  he  hides  his  red  head  in 
u  the  wed 

,  In  Homer’s  time,  heroes  were  greedy  of 
piuruier;  and,  like  robbers,  were  much 
dilP°fed  t0  infult  a  vanquifhed  foe.  Ac-  - 
coteteg  to  Offian,  the  ancient  Caledoni- 
b-ns  had  no  idea  of  plunder  :  and  as  they 
rought  for  fame  onlv,  their  humanity  o'- 
yer  towed  to  the  vanquifhed.  American 
ravages,  it  is  true,  -  are  not  addidted  to 
pmaocr,  and  are  ready  to  beftow  on  th 

(a)  Carthcr“  (i)  Temora, 
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fir  ft  comer  what  trifles  they  force  from  _ 
the  enemy.  But  they  have  no  notion  of 
a  pitched  battle,  nor  of;  Angle  combat: 
on  the  contrary,  they  value  themfelves 
upon  flaughtering  their  enemies  by  fur- 
pi  ife,  without  rifking  their  own  -tesassfr 
perfons.  Agreeable  to  the  magnanimous 
character  given  by  Oflian  of  his  country¬ 
men,  we  find  humanity  blended  with  cou- 
1  rage  in  all  their  adions. 

<c  Fingal  pitied  the  white-armed  maid :  he  frayed 
a  the  uplifted  fword.  The  tear  was  in  the  eye  of 
«  the  King,  as  bending  forward  he  fpoke  :  King  of 
c*  dreamy  Sora,  fear  not  the  fword  of  Fingal :  it  was 
never  ftained  with  the  blood  of  the  vanquifhed  ; 

“  it  never  pierced  a  fallen  foe.  Let  thy  people  rc~ 

«c  joice  along  the  blue  waters  ofTora  :  let  the  maids 
<t  of  thy  love  be  glad.  Why  fhould’ft  thou  fall  in 
thy  youth,  King  of  dreamy  Sora  (a)  !” 

Floral  fpeaks  : 

O  A 

Son  of  my  ftrength,  he  Kid,  take  the  fpear  of 
«  Fingal :  go  to  Teutha’s  mighty  dream,  and  fave 
a  the  car-borne  Colmar.  Let  thy  fame  return  be- 
€c  fore  thee  like  a  pleafant  gale ;  tnat  my  foul  may 
5:5  rejoice  over  my  fon,  who  renews  tne  lenown  of 
«  our  fathers.  Offian  !  be  thou  a  dorm  in  battle, 
but  mild  where  the  foes  are  low.  It  was  thus  my 
«  fame  arofe,  O  my  fon  ;  and  be  thou  like  Selma’s 
chief.  When  the  haughty  ccme  to  my  hall,  my 

U)  Carric'thura. 
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“  eyes  behold  them  not ;  but  my  arm  is  ftretched 
forth  to  the  unhappy,  my  Iword  defends  the 
“  weak  (4”  <c  O  Ofcar  !  bend  the  ftrong  in  arm, 
**  kut  ^Pare  tke  feeble  hand.  Be  thou  a  ftream  of 
many  tides  againft  the  foes  of  thy  people,  but  like 
the  gale  that  moves  the  grafs  to  thofe  who  afk 
c*  thy  aid.  Never  fearch  for  the  battle,  nor  fhun  it 
<*  when  it  comes.  So  Trenrnor  lived  3  fuch  Tra- 
taal  was  3  and  fuch  has  Fingal  been.  My  arm 
e(  was  the  fupport  of  the  injured;  and  the  weak 
re  fled  benind  the  lightning  of  my  heel  (£)■** 


Humanity  to  the  vanquished  is  displayed 
in  the  following  paffages.  After  defeating 
in  battle  Swaran  King  of  Lochlin,  Fingal 

r  '  O 

lays-, 

“  II  vie,  Uliin,  rade  the  fong  of  peace,  and  foothe 
my  foul  alter  battle,  that  my  ear  may  forget  the 
“  n01lC  0£  arms>  And  let  a  hundred  harps  be  near 
“  1°  Sladd“  the  King  of  Lochlin  :  he  muft  depart 
“  irom  us  with  joy  :  none  ever  went  fad  from  Fin- 
gal.  Ofcar,  the  lightening  of  my  fword  is  againft 
“  the  ftronS  5  fut  peaceful  it  hangs  by  my  fide  when 
“  warriors  yield  in  battle  (*)  «  «  Uthal  fell  beneath 

“  my  fword’  and  tlie  ft>ns  of  Berrathon  fled.  It  was 
Sl  ttien  I  faw  him  in  his  beauty,  and  the  tear  hunp- 

“  m  my  eye‘  Thou  art  fallen,  young  tree,  I  fai/ 

“  mth  aU  thY  budding  beauties  round  thee.  The 

“  Winds  come  from  the  defert,  and  there  is  no  found 

“  m  thy  leaves-  lovely  art  thou  in  death,  fo:x  0f 
(t'  car-borne  Lathmor  (d)” 

(a)  Calthon  and  Comal.  (b)  Fingal,  book  j, 

{c)  Fingal,  bock  6.  {d)  Berradl0n>  - 
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After  perilling  tliefe  quotations,  it  will 
not  be  thought  that  Ofiian  deviates  from 
the  manners  reprefented  by  him,  in  d 
fcrihing  the  hofpitality  of  his  chieftains  : 


cc  We  heard  the  voice  of  joy  on  the  coafl,andwe 
thought  that  the  mighty  Cathmor  came  ;  Cath- 
mor,  the  friend  of  Grangers,  the  brother  of  red- 
hair’d  Cairbar.  But  their  fouls  were  not  the 
fame  ;  for  the  light  of  heaven  was  in  the  bofom 
of  Cathmor.  His  towers  rofe  on  the  banks  of 
Atha  :  feicn  paths  led  to  his  hall :  feven  chiefs 
flood  on  thefe  paths,  and  called  the  flranger  to 
the  feafl.  But  Cathmor  dwelt  in  the  wood,  to 
avoid  the  voice  of  praife  (a).”  a  Rathmor  was  a 
chief  of  Clutha.  The  feeble  dwelt  in  his  hail. 
The  gates  of  Rathmor  were  never  clofed  :  his 
feafl  was  always  fpread.  The  fons  of  the  Gran¬ 
ger  came,  and  blefied  the  generous  chief  of  Clutha. 
Bards  raifed  the  fong,  and  touched  the  harp :  joy 
brightened  on  the  face  of  the  mournful.  Bun- 
thalmo  came  in  his  pride,  and  rufhed  into  com¬ 
bat  with  Rathmor.  The  chief  of  Clutha  over- 
The  rage  of  Dunthalmo  rofe  :  he  came 
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came. 


by  night  with  his  warriors  5  and  the  mighty  Rath¬ 
mor  fell :  he  fell  in  his  hall,  where  his  feafl  had 
been  often  fpread  for  flrangers  (b)” 


It  feems  not  to  exceed  the  magnanimity 
of  his  chieftains,  intent  upon  glory  only, 


[a)  Temora* 


(b)  Calthon  and  Colmal. 
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to  feaft  even  an  enemy  before  a  battle. 
Cuchullin,  after  the  fir  ft  day’s  engage¬ 
ment  with  Swaran,  King  of  Lochlin  or 
Scandinavia,  fays  to  Carril,  one  of  Ills 
bards, 

“  Is  this  feaft  fpread  for  me  alone,  and  the  King 
of  Lochlin  on  Ullin’s  fhore  ^  far  from  the  deer 
u  of  his  hills,  and  founding  halls  of  his  feafts  ?  Rife, 
cc  Carril  of  other  times,  and  carry  my  words  to 
t(  Swaran  ;  tell  him  from  the  roaring  of  waters, 
“  that  Cuchullin  gives  his  feaft.  Here  let  him  iiften 
“  to  the  found  of  my  groves  amid  the  clouds  of 
tdght  :  ror  cold  and  bleak  the  bl offering  winds 
rufh  over  the  foam  of  his  feas.  Here  let  him 
4  praife  the  trembling  harp,  and  hear  the  fongs  of 
¥  heroes  (a)” 


The  Scandinavian  King,  lefs  poliihed, 
refuied  the  invitation.  Cairbar  fpeaks  : 

opi  6.1(1  tne  feaft  on  Xjcna,  and  iet  my  hundred 
C£  bards  attend.  And  thou,  red-hair’d  Olla,  take 
“  the  harp  of  the  King.  Go  to  Ofcar,  King  of 
**  fwords,  and  bid  him  to  our  feaft.  To-day  we 
r‘  teaft  and  hear  the  fong ;  to-inorrow  break  the 
“  fPears  (b)”  “  Olla  came  with  his  fongs.  Ofcar 

went  to  Cairbar’s  feaft.  Three  hundred  heroes 
“  attend  the  chief,  and  the  clang  of  their  arms  is 
“  terrible.  The  gray  dogs  bound  on  the  heath, 

’*  anc*  t*v-:r  fowling  is  frequent.  Tingal  faw  the 


(a)  Fingal,  book  i. 
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“  departure  of  the  hero  :  the  foul  of  the  King  was 
“  lad.  He  dreads  the  gloomy  Cairbar  :  but  who  of 
<(  the  race  of  Trenmor  fears  the  foe  [a)  ?” 

Cruelty  is  every  where  condemned  as  an 
infamous  vice.  Speaking  of  the  bards, 

u  Cairbar  feared  to  ftretch  his  fword  to  the  bards, 
“  tho’  his  foul  was  dark  ;  but  he  clofed  us  in  the 
cc  midfl  of  darknefs.  Three  days  we  pined  alone  : 
<s  on  the  fourth  the  noble  Cathmor  came.  He 
“  heard  our  voice  from  the  cave,  and  turned  the 
eye  of  his  wrath  on  Cairbar.  Chief  of  Atha,  he 
“  faid,  how  long  wilt  thou  pain  my  foul  ?  Thy 
iC  heart  is  like  the  rock  of  the  defert,  and  thy 
thoughts  are  dark.  But  thou  art  the  brother  of 
Cathmor,  and  he  will  fight  thy  battles.  Cath- 
€i  mor’s  foul  is  not  like  thine,  thou  feeble  hand  of 
€t  war.  The  light  of  my  bofom  is  flamed  with  thy 
cc  deeds.  The  bards  will  not  fing  of  my  renown  : 
iC  they  may  fay,  Cathmor  was  brave,  but  he  fought 
u  for  gloomy  Cairbar  :  they  will  pafs  over  my  tomb 
cc  in  filence,  and  my  fame  fhall  not  be  heard.  Cair- 
bar,  locfe  the  bards ;  they  are  the  fons  of  other 
iS  times  :  their  voice  fhall  be  heard  in  other  ages 
u  when  the  Kings  of  Temora  have  failed  (£).”  Uliin 
cs  raifed  his  white  fails  :  the  wind  of  the  fouth  came 
u  forth.  He  bounded  on  the' waves  toward  Sel- 
€C  ma?s  walls.  The  feaft  is  fpread  on  Lena  :  an 
cc  hundred  heroes  reared  the  tomb  of  Cairbar ,  but 
C(  no  fong  is  raifed  over  the  chief,  for  his  foul 
u  had  been  dark  and  bloody.  We  remembered  the 

[a)  Temora.  (/?)  Temora. 
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«  fall  of  Cormac ;  and  what  could  we  fay  in  Cair- 
e!  bar’s  prail'e  (a)  ?” 

Genuine  manners  never  were  reprefent- 
ed  more  to  the  life  by  a  Tacitus  nor  a 
Shakefpeare.  Such  painting  is  above  the 
reach  of  pure  invention  :  it  mull  be  the 
work  of  knowledge  and  feeling. 

One  may  difcover  the  manners  of  a  na¬ 
tion  from  the  figure  their  women  make. 
Among  favages,  women  are  treated  like 
Haves  ;  and  they  acquire  not  the  dignity 
that  belongs  to  the  fex,  till  manners  he 
confiderably  refined  [b).  According  to 
the  manners  above  defcribed,  women 
ought  to  have  made  a  coniiderable  figure 
among  the  ancient  Caledonians.  Let  us 
examine  Qffian  upon  that  fubjedt,  in  order 
to  judge  whether  he  carries  on  the  fame 
tone  of  manners  through  every  particular. 
That  women  were  highly  regarded,  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  following  pafiages. 

<c  Daughter  of  the  hand  of  fnow  !  I  was  not  fo 
“  mournful  and  blind,  I  was  not  fo  dark  and  for- 
“  lorn,  when  Everallin  loved  me,  Everallin  with 
“  the  dark-brown  hair,  the  white-bofomed  love  of 

(a)  Temora. 

O  See  the  Sketch  immediately  following. 


u  Cormac, 


\ 


“  Cormac.  A  thoufand  heroes  fought  the  maid, 
“  fhe  denied  her  love  to  a  thoufand  :  the  fons  of 
“  tIle  f'vord  were  defpifed  ;  for  graceful  in  her  eyes 
“  W3S  Oilian.  I  went  in  fuit  of  the  maid  to  Lego’s 
sc  fable  forge  ;  twelve  of  my  people  were  there,  fons 
e!  the  dreamy  Morven.  We  came  to  Branno 
“  friend  of  Grangers,  Branno  of  the  founding  mail. 
“  — From  whence,  he  faid,  are  the  arms  of  fteel  ? 
“  Not  eafy  to  win  is  the  maid  that  has  denied  the 
“  blue-eyed  fons  of  Erin.  But  blefc  be  thou,  O  fori 
“  of  Fingal,  happy  is  the  maid  that  waits  thee. 

a  hough  tweive  daughters  of  beauty  were  mine, 
“  thine  were  the  choice,  thou  fon  of  fame  !  Then 
“  he  opened  the  hall  of  the  maid,  the  dark-haired 
-iiverauin.  Joy  kindled  in  our  breafts  of  fteel,  and 
“  bleft  the  maid  of  Branno  (a).”  “  Now  Connal, 
“  on  Croatia’s  windy  fide,  fpoke  to  the  chief  of  the 
st  noble  car.  Why  that  gloom,  fon  of  Semo  ?  Our 
r.i^r.ds  are  the  mighty  in  battle.  And  renowned 
“  art  thou,  O  warrior  !  many  were  the  deaths  of 
“  thy  fteel.  Often  has  Bragela  met  thee  with  blue- 
“  rolling  eyes  of  joy  ;  often  has  foe  met  her  hero 
<■>  returning  in  the  midft  of  the  valiant,  when  his 
<f  fword  was  red  with  flaughter,  and  his  foes  fdent 


"  in  the  field  of  the  tomb.  Pleafant  to  her  ears 
“  were  thy  bards,  when  thine  actions  rofe  in  the 
“  hong  (by  «  But,  King  of  Morven,  if  I  foal! 
u  fohj  as  one  tune  the  warrior  rnuft  fall,  raife  mv 
*€  tor nh  in  the  midft,  and  let  it  be  the  greateft  on 
41  Len a.  And  fend  over  the  dark-blue  wave  the 


€C  (word  of  Orla,  to  the  fpoufe  of  his  love ;  that 
hie  may  ihow  it  to  her  fon,  with  tears,  to  kindle 


la)  Fingal,  book  4. 


(;?)  Fingal,  bock  5, 
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“  his  foul  to  war  (a)»  «  I  lifted  my  eyes  to  Crom- 

“  Ia’  and  1  faw  the  of  generous  tie  mo _ Sad  and 

“  flow  he  retired  from  his  hill  toward  the  lonely 

“  cave  of  Tura-  He  law  Fingal  victorious,  and 
“  mixed  his  joy  with  grief.  The  fun  is  bright  on 

“  k‘s  arm°ur,  and  Connal  flowly  followed.  They 
“  funk  behind  the  hill,  like  two  pillars  of  the  fire 
of  night,  when  winds  purfue  them  over  the 
”  mountai«>  and  the  flaming  heath  refounds.  Be- 
“  kde  a  ftream  of  roaring  foam,  his  cave  is  in  a 
“  r0ck'  °ne  tree  bends  above  it ;  and  the  rulhing 
“  winds  echo  again  ft  its  fides.  There  refts  the 
"  chief  of  Dunftaich,  the  fon  of  generous  Semo. 

“  His  thoughts  are  on  the  battles  he  loft ;  and  the 

“  tCar  Is  on  his  cheek-  He  mourned  the  departure 
“  °J h,s  fame>  that  fled  like  the  mift  of  Cona.  O 
"  Bragela,  thou  art  too  far  remote  to  cheer  the  foul 

"  °  thrC  hier°',  Iet  hhn  fee  thy  bright  form  in 

1S  0U‘ 5  tbat  b's  thoughts  may  return  to  the 
lonely  fun-beam  of  Dunfcaich  (£).”  “  Oflian  King 

“  of  fwords,  replied  the  bard,  thou  beft  raifeft  the 

**  long.  Long  haft  thou  been  known  to  Carril,  thou 

;;  !'Ul.Cr  °,f  battles-  °ften  have  I  touched  the  harp 

„  t0  !0Vf7  Ver?!lin;  too»  haft  often  accom- 

pameu  my  voice  in  Branno’s  hall  of  fhells.  And 

“  f Cn  .amidft  °ur  voices  was  heard  the  mildeft 
„  Everallin.  One  day  flie  fung  of  Cormac’s  fall, 

Ae  youth  that  died  for  her  love.  I  faw  the  tears 

ec  hr  f1Cek>  and  on  thine,  thou  chief  of  men. 

J™ !  f. W3S  t0Uched  for  the  unhappy,  though  fhe 

“  maid  1!m  n<>t'  H0W  fa'r  3m0ng  3  thoufand 
’  was  the  daughter  of  the  generous 

(a)  Fingal,  book  5. 
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ec  Branno  (a)”  <c  It  was  in  the  days  of  peace,  re- 
plied  the  great  CielTammor,  I  came  in  my  boun¬ 
ce  ding  iliip  to  Balclutha’s  walls  of  towers.  The 
«<  winds  had  roared  behind  my  fails,  and  Clutha’s 
fir  earns  received  my  dark-bofomed  veffel.  Three 
€(  days  I  remained  in  Reuthamir’s  halls,  and  faw 
((  that  beam  of  light,  his  daughter.  The  joy  of  the 
£t  fliell  went  round,  and  the  aged  hero  gave  the 
fair.  Her  breafls  were  like  foam  on  the  wave,  and 
«  her  eyes  like  Bars  of  light :  her  hair  was  dark  as 
i(  the  raven’s  wing  :  her  foul  was  generous  and 
«  mild.  My  love  for  Moina  was  great:  and  my 
«c  heart  poured  forth  in  joy  (b)”  “  The  fame  of 

«  Offian  fhall  rife  :  his  deeds  fhall  be  like  his  fa¬ 
it  ther’s.  Let  us  ruih  in  our  arms,  fon  of  Morni, 

«  let  us  rufli  to  battle.  Gaul,  if  thou  fhalt  return, 
u  Co  to  Selma’s  lofty  hall.  Tell  Everallin  that  I  fell 
«c  with  fame :  carry  the  fword  to  Branno’s  daugh- 
((  ter  :  iet  her  give  it  to  Ofcar  when  the  years  of  his 

«  youth  fhall  arife  (r).” 

Next  to  war,  love  makes  the  principal 
fj.-ure  :  and  well  it  may  ;  for  in  OITian’s 
poems  it  breathes  every  thing  fweet,  ten¬ 
der,  and  elevated. 

a  On  Lubar’s  grafiy  banks  they  fought  ;  ami 
Grudar  fell.  Fierce  Cairbar  came  to  the  tae  of 
“  the  echoing  Tura,  where  Braffolis,  faireft  of  his 
«  lifters,  all  alone  raifed  the  fong  of  grief.  She 
e<  fung  the  actions  of  Grudar,  the  youth  of  her  fe- 

\ 

(a)  Fingal,  book  5,  (t)  Carthon. 

(c)  Lathmon. 
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ec  cret  foul :  Ate  mourned  him  in  the  field  of  blood  ; 
“  but  ftill  Ihe  hoped  his  return.  Her  white  bofom 
“  is  feen  from  her  robe,  as  the  moon  from  the 
u  clouds  of  night :  her  voice  was  fofter  than  the 
f*  harp,  to  raife  the  fong  of  grief:  her  foul  was 
“  fixed  on  Grudar,  the  fecret  look  of  her  eye  was 
“  his  ; — when  wilt  thou  come  in  thine  arms,  thou 
“  mighty  in  the  war  ?  Take,  Braflolis,  Cairbar  faid, 
tatce  this  Afield  of  blood  :  fix  it  on  high  within 
£C  my  hall,  the  armour  of  my  foe.  Her  loft  heart 
“  beat  again  ft  her  fide  :  diftraefted,  pale,  foe  flew, 

“  and  found  her  youth  in  his  blood.— She  died  on 
“  Cromla’s  heath.  Here  refts  their  dull,  Cuchul- 
e‘  lin  ;  and  thele  two  lonely  yews,  fprung  from  their 
<{  L°mbs,  wiih  to  meet  on  high.  Fair  was  Braflolis 
“  011  the  plain,  and  Grudar  on  the  hill.  The  bard 
“  fhall  preferve  their  names,  and  repeat  them  to  fu- 
“  ‘“re  times  (a).”  «  Pleafant  is  thy  voice,  O  Car- 

“  n!J  faiu  the  blue-eyed  chief  of  Erin  ;  and  lovely 

“  are  the  VTO1'ds  of  other  times  :  they  are  like  the 
“  calm  foower  of  fpring,  when  the  fun  looks  on  the 
“  field,  and  the  light  cloud  flies  over  the  hill.  G 
"  ftrike  the  harp  in  praife  of  my  love,  the  lonely 
“  fun-beam  ofDunfcaich  :  ftrike  the  harp  in  praife 
“  of  Bragela,  whom  I  left  in  the  Me  of  mill,  the 
5<  ipoufe  of  Semo’s  fon.— Doft  thou  raife  thy  fair 
“  face  from  the  rock  to  find  the  fails  of  Cuchullin  ? 

“  the  fea  is  rolling  far  diftant,  and  its  white  foam 
will  deceive  thee  lor  my  fads.  Retire,  my  love, 

“  for  k  is  night,  and  the  dark  winds  figh  in  thy 
"  hair  :  ret>re  to  the  hall  of  my  feafts,  and  think  of 
"  t:mes  that  are  paft  ;  for  I  will  not  return  till  the 
“  ftorm  of  war  ceafe.  -  O  Connal,  fpeak  of  war  and 

(a)  Fingal,  book  t. 

.  u  arms,, 
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s:  arms*  and  fend  her  from  my  mind ;  for  lovely 
“  with  her  raven  hair  is  the  white-bofomed  daugh* 
“  ter  of  Sorglan  (a). ” 

Malvina  fpeaks* 

((  But  thou  dwelled  in  the  foul  of  Malvina,  fon 
ff  of  mighty  Offian.  My  bghs  arife  with  the  beam 
**  of  the  ead,  my  tears  defcend  with  the  drops  of 
€S  the  night.  I  was  a  lovely  tree  in  thy  prefence, 
*c  Ofcar,  with  all  my  branches  round  me :  but  thy 
u  death  came  like  a  blad  from  the  defert,  and  laid 
€C  my  green  head  low  :  the  fpring  returned  with  its 
<c  fhowcrs,  but  of  me  not  a  leaf  fprung.  The  vir- 
tf  gins  faw  me  ulent  in  the  hall,  and  they  touched 
€S  the  harp  of  joy.  The  tear  was  on  the  cheek  of 
€(  Malvina,  and  the  virgins  beheld  my  grief.  Why 
art  thou  fad,  they  faid,  thou  fird  of  the  maids  of 
Ci  Lutha  ?  Was  he  lovely  as  the  beam  of  the  mor- 
ning,  and  dately  in  thy  light  ( b )  ?”  “  Fingal 

came  in  his  mildnefs,  rejoicing  in  fee  ret  over  the 
actions  of  his  fon.  Morni’s  face  brightened  with 
ft  gladnefs,  and  his  aged  eyes  looked  faintly  through 
{C  tears  of  joy.  W e  came  to  the  halls  of  Selma,  and 
fat  round  the  fead  of  fhells.  The  maids  of  the 
fong  came  into  our  prefence,  and  the  mildly- 
<(  blufliing  Everallin.  Her  dark  hair  fpreads  on 
*c  her  neck  of  fnovv,  her  eye  rolls  in  fecret  on  Gf- 
“  dan.  She  touches  the  harp  of  mufic,  and  we 
«  blefs  the  daughter  of  Branno  (r).,? 

Had  the  Caledonians  made  flaves  of 

[a)  Fingal,  book  r.  (£)  Croma. 

(c)  Lathmon, 
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their  women,  and  thought  as  meanly  of 
them  as  favages  commonly  do,  Oflian 
could  never  have  thought,  even  in  a 

dream,  of  bellowing  on  them  thofe  num- 
berlefs  graces  that  exalt  the  female  fex, 
and  render  many  of  them  obje&s  of  pure 
and  elevated  affection.  I  fay  more  :  Sup- 
pofing  a  favage  to  have  been  divinely  in- 
fpired,  manners  fo  inconliftent  with  their 
own  would  not  have  been  relilhed,  nor 
even  comprehended,  by  his  countrymen. 
And  yet  that  they  were  highly  relilhed  is 
certain,  having  been  diffufed  among  all 
ranks,  and  preferved  for  many  ages  by 
memory  alone,  without  writing.  Here 
the  argument  mentioned  above  ftrikes  with 
double  force,  to  evince,  that  the  manners 
of  the  Caledonians  mull  have  been  really 
fuch  as  Oflian  defcribes. 

Catharina  Alexowna,  Emprefs  of  Ruffia, 
promoted  aflemblies  of  men  and  women, 
as  a  means  to  polilh  the  manners  of  her 
fubjedls.  And  in  order  to  preferve  de¬ 
cency  in  fuch  aflemblies,  ihe  publilhed  a 
body  of  regulations,  of  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  are  a  fpecimen.  “  Ladies  who  play 

at  forfeitures,  queftions  and  commands, 

&c,  lhall  not  be  noify  nor  riotous.  No 

“  gentleman 
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“  gentleman  mu  ft  attempt  to  force  a  kifs, 
“  nor  ftrike  a  woman  in  the  aflembly, 
“  under  pain  of  exclufion.  Ladies  are 
“  not  to  get  drunk  upon  any  pretence 
“  whatever  ;  nor  gentlemen  before  nine.” 
Compare  the  manners  that  required  fuch 
regulations  with  thofe  defcribed  above. 
Can  we  fuppofe,  that  the  ladies  and  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  Oftian’s  poems  ever  amufed 
themfelves,  after  the  age  of  twelve,  with 
hide  and  feek,  queftions  and  commands, 
or  fuch  childiih  play.  Can  it  enter  into 
our  thoughts,  that  Bragela  or  Malvina 
were  fo  often  drunk,  as  to  require  the  re- 
primand  of  a  public  regulation  ?  or  that 
my  hero  of  Offian  ever  ftruck  a  woman  of 
faftiion  in  ire  ? 

The  immortality  of  the  foul  was  a  ca¬ 
pital  article  in  the  Celtic  creed,  inculcated 
by  the  Druids  (a).  And  in  Valerius  Max¬ 
imus  we  find  the  following  paflage  : — 
“  Gallos,  memoriae  proditum  eft,  pecu- 
“  nias  mutuas,  quae  fibi  apud  inferos 
“  redderentur,  dare  :  quia  perfuafum  ha- 
“  buerint,  animas  hominum  immortales 
“  efle.  Dicerem  ftultos,  nifi  idem  brac- 
“  cati  fenfiffent  quod  palliatus  Pythagoras 

(a)  Pomponius  Mela.  Ainmianus  Marcellinus. 

“  fenfit 
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“  fenfit  *  (a)”  All  favages  have  an  im- 
preffion  of  immortality ;  but  few,  even 
of  the  mod  enlightened  before  Chriftianity 
prevailed,  had  the  leaft  notion  of  any  oc¬ 
cupations  in  another  life,  but  what  they 
were  accuftomed  to  in  this.  Even  Virgil, 
in  his  poetical  fervency,  finds  no  amufe- 
ments  for  his  departed  heroes,  but  what 
they  were  fond  of  when  alive  ;  the  fame 
love  for  war,  the  fame  tafte  for  hunting, 
and  the  fame  affe&ion  to  their  friends. 
As  we  have  no  reafon  to  expert  more  in¬ 
vention  in  Offian,  the  obfervation  may 
ferve  as  a  key  to  the  ghofts  introduced  by 
him,  and  to  his  whole  machinery,  as 
termed  by  critics.  His  defcription  of 
thefe  ghofts  is  copied  plainly  from  the 
creed  of  his  country. 

In  a  hiftorical  account  of  the  progrefs 
of  manners,  it  would  argue  grofs  infenfi- 
bility  to  overlook  thole  above  mentioned. 

*  “  It  is  reported,  that  the  Gauls  frequently  lent 
“  money  to  be  paid  back  in  the  infernal  regions,  from 
“  a  firm  perfuafion  that  the  fouls  of  men  were  immor- 
“  tal.  I  would  have  called  them  fools,  if  thofe  wear- 
“  ers  of  breeches  had  not  thought  the  fame  as  Pytha- 
“  goras  who  wore  a  cloak.” 


(a)  Lib. 


2. 
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The  fubjeCt,  it  is  true,  has  fwelled  upon 
my  hands  beyond  expectation  ;  but  it  is 
not  a  little  interefting.  If  thefe  manners 
be  genuine,  they  are  a  lingular  phenome¬ 
non  in  the  Hiftory  of  Man  :  if  they  be 
the  invention  of  an  illiterate  bard,  among 
favages  utterly  ignorant  of  fuch  manners, 
the  phenomenon  is  no  lefs  fingular.  Let 
either  fide  be  taken,  and  a  fort  of  miracle 
mull  be  admitted.  In  the  inftances  above 
given,  fuch  a  beautiful  mixture  there  is  of 
fimplicity  and  dignity,  and  fo  much  life 
given  to  the  manners  deferibed,  that  real 
manners  were  never  reprefented  with  a 
more  ftriking  appearance  of  truth.  If 
thefe  manners  be  fictitious,  I  fay  again, 
that  the  author  muft  have  been  infpired  : 
they  plainly  exceed  the  invention  of  a  fa- 
vage  ;  nay,  they  exceed  the  invention  of 
any  known  writer.  Every  man  will  judge 
for  himfelf :  it  is  perhaps  fondnefs  for 
fuch  refined  manners,  that  makes  me  in¬ 
cline  to  reality  againft  fiction. 

I  am  aware  at  the  fame  time,  that  man¬ 
ners  fo  pure  and  elevated,  in  the  firft  ftage 
of  fociety,  are  difficult  to  be  accounted 
for.  The  Caledonians  were  not  an  orisi- 

O 

nal  tribe,  who  may  be  fuppofed  to  have 

had 
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had  manners  peculiar  to  ihemfelvcs  •  the* 
were  a  branch  of  rhe  Cehae,  and'hZ 
language  common  to  them  with  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Gaul,  and  of  England.  The 
manners  probably  of  all  were  the  fame,  or 
nearly  fo  j  and  if  we  exped  any  light’ for 
explaining  Caledonian  manners,  it  mult  be 
E-om  that  quarter:  we  have  indeed  no 
otner  resource.  Diodorus  Siculus  (a)  re¬ 
ports  of  the  Celtae,  that,  though  warlike, 
mey  were  upright  in  their  dealings,  and 
ar  removed  from  deceit  and  duplicity. 
Caeftr  «  Galli  homines  aperti  minim;- 

„  °}L\e  Infidlofi’  <lui  Per  virtutem,  non  per 
domm,  cumicare  confueverunt  *  ”  And 
though  cruel  to  their  enemies,  yet  Pom¬ 
pom  us  Mela  (c)  obferves,  that  they  were 
Kina  And  companionate  to  the  Applicant 

mtd  unfortunate.  Strabo  (i)  deferibes  the 
bail!0  -  n 


a 


IS  as  itudious  of  war,  and  of  great 
lacnty  m  fighting;  otherwife  an  inno¬ 
cent  people,,  altogether  void  of  malignity. 
Me  lays,  that  they  had  three  orders  of 

/£  *  The  ai'e  °f  aa  0P“  tamper,  not  at  all 

Ui  m,ouS  ;  and  m  light  they  rely  on  valour,  not  on 
“  ltratagem  ”  1 


{#)  Lib.  5. 
(c)  Lib.  3, 

VOL.  J. 


3  M 


V})  L)e  bello  Africo. 
(d)  Lib.  4. 


men 
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men,  bards,  priefta,  and  druids  ;  that  the 
province  of  tbc  bards  was  10  fluey  poetry , 
and  to  compofe  fongs  in  praife  of  their  de- 
ceafed  heroes  ;  that  the  priefts  prefided 
over  divine  worfhip  ;  and  that  the  druids, 
befide  ftudying  moral  and  natural  philo- 
fophy,  determined  all  controverfies,  and 
had  fomc  direction  even  in  war.  Caefar, 
lefs  attentive  to  civil  matters,  comprehends 
thefe  three  orders  under  the  name  of 
druids  ;  and  obferves,  that  the  druids  teach 
their  difciples  a  vaft  number  of  \Cifes5 
which  they  mu  ft  get  by  heart.  Diodorus 
Siculus  fays,  that  the  Gauls  had  poets 
termed  bards ,  who  fung  airs  accompanied 
with  the  harp,  in  praife  of  fome,  and  dif- 
praife  of  others.  Lucan,  fpeaking  of  the 
three  orders,  fays, 

ce  Vos  quoque,  qui  fortes  animus,  bellocue  p^r- 


emptas,  ' 

€c  Lau  dibus  in  longum,  vates,  dimittitis  aevuin, 

CC  Plurima  fecuri  fudiftis  carmina  bardi  *. 


*  «  You  too,  ye  bards  l  whom  facred  rap.ures  fire, 

<e  To  chant  your  heroes  to  your  country  s  lyre  ; 

c (  Who  confecrate  in  your  immortal  brain, 

«  Brave  patriot  fouls,  in  righteous  battle  {lain  5 

cc  Securely  now  the  tuneful  ta(k  icnew, 

y<e  noble  ft  tliemes  in  death  »CiS  fongs  puifue. 

Rowe. 

Wirt 
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With  refpedt  to  the  Celtic  women  in 
particular,  it  is  agreed  by  all  writers,  that 
they  were  extremely  beautiful  ( a ) ;  and  no 
lei’s  remarkable  for  fpirit  than  for 'beauty. 
It  we  can  rely  on  Diodorus  Siculus,  the 
women  in  Gaul  equalled  the  men  in  cou¬ 
rage.  Tacitus,  in  his  life  of  Agricola, 
lays,  that  the  Britilh  women  frequently 


joined  with  the  men,  when  attacked  by  ail 
enemy.  And  fo  much  were  they  regar¬ 
ded,  as  to  be  thought  capable  of  the  hieh- 

vO  i.  o 

eft  command.  u  Neque  enim  fexum  in. 
4i  imperils  difcerriunt  fays  the  fame 
author  (b).  And  accordingly,  during  the 
Vv  ai  carried  on  by  Raradtacus,  a  gallant 
Britiih  King,  againft  the  Romans,  Cartif- 
inandua  was  QKeen  or  the  Brip*antes 
Boadicea  is  recorded  in  Roman  annals  as 
a  Queen  of  a  warlike  fpirit.  She  led  on  k 
great  army  againft  the  Romans  j  and  iri 
exhorting  her  people  to  behave  with  cou- 
i age,  me  ebieiveci,  that  it  was  not  unu~ 
inai  to  fee  a  BritiOi  army  led  on  to  battle 


#  “  They  made  no  didinOion 
authority.- ” 

(a)  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  5. 
lb)  Vita  Agricolae,  cap.  16; 


of  fcx  in  conferring 

o 


Athenaeus,  lib.  13, 
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by  a  woman  ;  to  which  Tacitus  adds  his 
teftimony  :  “  Solitum  quidem  Britannis 

“  foeminarum  dudtu  bellare  *  (E),”  No 
wonder  that  Celtic  women,  fo  amply  pro¬ 
vided  with  fpirit,  as  well  as  beauty,  made 
a  capital  figure  in  every  public  entertain¬ 
ment  ( b ). 

The  Gallic  Ceitae  undoubtedly  carried 
with  them  their  manners  and  cuftoms  to 
Britain,  and  fpread  them  gradually  from 
loath  to  north.  And  as  the  Caledonians, 
inhabiting  a  mountainous  country  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  ifland,  had  little 
commerce  with  other  nations,  they  pre- 
lerved  long  in  purity  many  Celtic  cuf¬ 
toms,  particularly  that  of  retaining  bards. 
Arthur  the  laft  Celtic  King  of  England, 
who  was  a  hero  in  the  defence  of  his 
country  againft  the  Saxons,  protected  the 
bards,  and  was  immortalized  by  them. 
All  the  chieftains  had  bards  in  their  pay, 
whole  province  it  was  to  compofe  fongs  in 
praife  of  their  anceftors,  and  to  accom- 

*  i{  The  Britons  even  followed  women  as  leaders  in 

the  field. ” 

(*?)  Annaiium,  lib*  14.  { b )  Atlienaeus,  lib.  10. 


pany 
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pany  thefe  fongs  with  the  harp.  This  en¬ 
tertainment  enflamed  their  love  for  war, 
and  at  the  fame  time  foftened  their  man¬ 
ners,  which,  as  Strabo  reports,  were  na¬ 
turally  innocent  and  void  of  malignity. 
It  had  belide  a  wonderful  influence  in 
forming  virtuous  manners  :  the  bards,  in 
praifing  deceafed  heroes,  would  naturally 
feledt  virtuous  a&ions,  which  are  peculi¬ 
arly  adapted  to  heroic  poetry,  and  tend 
the  moil  to  illuftrate  the  hero  of  their 
feng  :  vice  may  be  flattered  ;  but  praife  is 
never  willingly  nor  fuccefsfully  beftowed 
upon  any  atchievement  but  what  is  virtu- 
vjtiS  and  i'.ci Oic.  it  is  accordingly  obfervecl 
by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (a),  that  the 
bards  inculcated  in  their  fongs  virtue  and 
actions  worthy  of  praife.  The  bards,  who 
were  in  high  eftimation,  became  great  pro- 
ncients  in  poetry  ;  or  which  we  have  a 
conspicuous  inftance  in  the  works  of  Of- 
iiZii.  Then  capital  compofltions  were  di¬ 
ligently  ftudied  by  thofc  of  their  own  or¬ 
der,  and  admired  by  all.  The  fongs  of 
the  bards,  accompanied  with  the  harp, 
made  a  deep  impreffion  on  the  younp- war- 
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nor,  elevated  force  into  heroes,  and  pro¬ 
moted  virtue  in  every  hearer  *.  Another 
circiimftance,  common  to  the  Caledonians 
with  every  other  nation  in  the  firft  ftage 
of  fociety,  concurred  to  form  their  man¬ 
ners  ;  which  is,  that  avarice  was  unknown 
among  them.  People  in  that  ftage,  igno- 
rant  of  habitual  wants,  and  having  a  ready 
fupply  of  all  that  nature  requires,  have 
little  notion  of  property,  and  not  the 
flighted:  defire  of  accumulating  the  goods 
of  fortune  ;  and  for  that  reafon  are  always 
found  honed  and  difmterefted.  With  re~ 
fpeffc  to  the  female  fex,  who  make  an  illus¬ 
trious  figure  in  Oflian’s  poems,  if  they 
were  fo  eminent  both  for  courage  and 
beauty  as  they  are  represented  by  the  be  ft 
authors,  it  is  no  wonder  to  find  them 
painted  by  Qffian  as  objects  of  love  the 

#  Polydore  Virgil  fays,  Hiberni  font  viuficas  peritijji- 
fnu — -rln  Enghjh  thus  :  “  The  Irifh  are  molt  fkilful 
«  in  .mafic.”] — Ireland  was  peopled  from  Britain; 
and  the  mafic  of  that  country  mail  have  been  derived 
from  Britifh  bards.  The  Wellh  bards  were  the  great 
champions  of  independence  ;  and  in  particular  promo¬ 
ted  an  obftinate  refinance  to  Edward  I.  when  he  car¬ 
ried  his  arms  into  Wales.  And  hence  the  tradition, 
that  the  Wellh  bards  were  all  flaughtered  by  that  King. 

molt 
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moft  pure  and  refined.  Nor  ought  it  to 
be  overlooked,  that  the  foft  and  delicate 
notes  of  the  harp  have  a  tendency  to  pu¬ 
rify  manners,  and  to  refine  love. 

Whether  the  caufes  here  afiigned  of 
Celtic  manners  be  fully  adequate,  may  well 
admit  of  a  doubt  ;  but  if  authentic  hiftory 
be  relied  on,  we  can  entertain  no  doubt, 
that  the  manners  of  the  Gallic  and  Eritifla 
Celtae,  including  the  Caledonians,  were 
fuch  as  are  above  deferibed.  And  as  the 
manners  aferibed  by  Ofiian  to  his  coun¬ 
trymen  the  Caledonians,  are  in  every  par¬ 
ticular  conformable  to  thofe  now  men¬ 
tioned,  it  clearly  follows,  that  Ofiian  was 
no  inventor,  but  drew  his  pictures  of  man¬ 
ners  from  real  life.  This  is  made  highly 

O  J 

probable  from  intrinfic  evidence,  the  fame 
that  is  fo  copioufly  urged  above  :  and  now 
by  authentic  hiftory,  that  probability  is  fo 
much  heightened,  as  fcarce  to  leave  room 
for  a  doubt. 


Our  prefent  highlanders  are  but  a  fnall 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  ;  and 
they  have  been  linking  in  their  impor¬ 
tance,  from  the  time  that  arts  and  fciences 
made  a  figure,  and  peaceable  manners  pre¬ 
vailed.  And  yet  in  that  people  are  dif- 

cernible 
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cernible  many  remaining  features  of  their 
forefathers  the  Caledonians.  They  have 
io  this  da]/’  a  diipofition  to  war,  and  when 
difciplined  make  excellent  foldiers,  fober, 
nwi-ivc,  and  ooedient.  1  hey  are  eminent™ 
3y  hofpitable ;  and  the  charader  given  by 
Strabo  or  the  Crallic  Celtae,  that  they  were 
innocent  and  devoid  of  malignity,  is  to 
them  perfedly  applicable.  That  they 
have  not  the  magnanimity  and  heroifin  of 
the  Caieuonians,  is  eafily  accounted  for. 
The  Caledonians  were  a  free  and  indepen¬ 
dent  people,  unawed  by  any  fuperior  pow¬ 
er,  and  living  under  the  mild  government 
of  their  own  chieftains  ;  compared  with 
their  forefathers,  the  prefent  highlanders 
make  a  very  inconfiderable  figure  :  then- 
country  is  barren,  and  at  any  rate  is  but  a 
fmall  part  of  a  potent  kingdom  ;  and  their 
language  deprives  them  of  intercourfe  with 
their  polifhed  neighbours. 

There  certainly  never  happened  in  lite¬ 
rature,  a  dilcovery  more  extraordinary 
than  the  works  of  Oflian.  To  lay  the 
fcene  of  adion  among  hunters  in  the  fir  ft 
ftage  of  fociety,  and  to  bellow  upon  fuch 
a  people  a  fyftem  of  manners  that  would 
do  honour  to  the  moil  polifhed  ftate,  Teem¬ 
ed 
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ed  at  firft  an  iil-contrived  forgery.  But  if 
a  forgery,  why  fo  bold  and  improbable  ? 
why  not  invent  manners  more  congruous 
to  the  favage  ilate  ?  And  as  at  any  rate 
tne  work  has  great  merit,  why  did  the  au¬ 
thor  conceal  himfelf?  Thefe  confidera- 
tions  roufed  my  attention,  and  produced 
tne  ioregoing  difquifition  j  which  I  finifh- 
ej,  w ithout  imagining  that  any  more  light 
could  be  obtained.  But,  after  a  long  in¬ 
terval,  a  thought  ftruck  me,  that'  as  the 
Caledonians  formerly  were  much  conned- 
ed  with  the  Scandinavians,  the  manners 


or  the  latter  might  probably  give  liyht  in 
tn-  prefent  inquiry.  I  cheerfully  fpread 
m3'  faiis  tn  a  wide  ocean,  not  without 
hopes  or  importing  precious  merchandife. 
Many  volumes  did  I  turn  over  of  Scandi¬ 
navian  hiftory  ;  attentive  to  thofe  pafiages 
where  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants  iil 
the  fir  ft  ftage  of  fociety  are  delineated. 
And  now  I  proceed  to  prefent  my  reader 
Yvrith  the  goods  imported. 

I  he  Danes,  lays  Adam  of  Bremen,  are 
remarkable  for  el  vat  ion  of  mind  i  the  nu-** 
nifhment  or  death  is  lefs  dreaded  by  tire  mi 
than  that  of  whipping..  “  The  philofb- 
€t  P h7  of  the  Cimbri,”  fays  Valerius  Ma~ 
VoL'  >•  3N  ’  xim„. 
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ximus,  “  is  gay  and  refolute  :  they  leap 
“  for  joy  in  a  battle,  hoping  for  a  glori- 
“  ous  end :  in  ficknefs  they  lament,  for 
li  fear  of  the  contrary.”  Yfhat  fortified 
their  courage,  was  a  perfuafion,  that  thofe 
who  die  in  battle  fighting  bravely  are  in- 
ftantly  tranflated  to  the  hall  of  Odin,  to 
drink  beer  out  of  the  fkull  of  an  enemy. 
“  Happy  in  their  miftake,”  fays  Lucan, 
i(  are  the  people  who  live  near  the  pole : 
64  perfuaded  that  death  is  only  a  pafiage 
“  to  long  life,  they  are  undifturbed  by 
“  the  moft  grievous  of  all  fears,  that  of 
“  dying  :  they  eagerly  run  to  arms,  and 
“  efteem  it  cowardice  to  fpare  a  life  they 
“  fhall  foon  recover  in  another  world.” 
Such  was  their  magnanimity,  that  they 
fcorned  to  fnatch  a  victory  by  furprife. 
Even  in  their  piratical  expiditions,  in- 
fiances  are  recorded  of  felting  afide  all  the 
fhips  that  exceeded  thofe  of  the  enemy,  left 
the  victory  fhould  be  attributed  to  fuperi- 
ority  of  numbers.  It  was  held  unmanly 
to  decline  a  combat,  however  unequal  ; 
for  courage,  it  was  thought,  rendered  all 
men  equal.  The  fhedding  tears  was  un¬ 
manly,  even  for  the  death  of  friends. 

The  Scandinavians  were  fenfibie  in  a 

high 
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iiigh  oegree  to  praife  and  reproach  ;  for 
inve  of  fame  was  their  darling  paflion. 
Olave,  King  ot  Norway,  placing  three  of 
his  fcalds  or  bards  around  him  in  a  battle, 
“  You  Aal1  not  relate,”  faid  he,  “  what* 
you  have  only  heard,  but  what  you  are 
“  eye-witnefles  of.”  Upon  every  occafion 
we  find  them  infixing  upon  glory,  honour, 
and  contempt  of  death,  as  leading  prin¬ 
ciples.  The  bare  fufpicion  of  cowardice 
was  attended  with  univerfal  contempt  :  a 

man  who  loft  his  buckler,  or  received  a 
wound  behind,  durft  never  again  appear 
m  public.  Frotho  King  of  Denmark, 
made  captive  in  a  battle,  obftinately  re¬ 
fund  either  liberty  or  life.  „  To  what 

"  end,”  fays  he,  “  ffiould  I  furvive  the 
dngrace  of  being  made  a  captive? 
ohould  you  even  reftore  to  me  my  fifter 

a  ^/;ea{ale’  anc^  my  kingdom,  would 

„  ^'eie  benefits  reftore  me  to  my  honour  ? 
uture  ages  will  always  have  to  fav 

that  Frotho  was  taken  by  his  e£ 

my  (a).” 

Much  efficacy  is  above  afcribed  to  th, 
fongs  of  Caledonian  bards;  and  with  fa- 

US  a  I.0n„I  flnd  my  °bfervations  juftified 

(*)  Saxo  Grammaticus. 
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in  every  Scandinavian  hiftory.  The  Kings 
of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  are 
reprefented  in  ancient  chronicles  as  con" 
ftantly  attended  with  Scalds  or  bards, 

who  were  treated  with  great  refpect,  efpe- 
cially  by  princes  distinguished  in  war. 
Harold  Harfager  at  his  feafts  placed  them 
above  all  his  other  officers ;  and  employed 
them  in  negociations  of  the  greateft  im- 
portance.  ri  he  poetic  art,  held  in  great 
eftimation,  was  cultivated  by  men  of  the 
firSt  rank.  Rogvald,  Earl  of  Orkney,  pai- 
fed  for  an  able  poet.  King  Regnar  was 
distinguished  in  poetry,  no  lefs  than  in 
war.  It  was  the  proper  province  of  bards 
in  Scandinavia,  as  in  other  countries,  to 
celebrate  in  odes  the  atchievements  of  de- 
ccafed  heroes.  They  were  frequently  em¬ 
ployed  in  animating  the  troops  before  a 
battle.  Hacon,  Earl  of  Norway,  in  his 
famous  engagement  againft  the  warriors  of 

lomfburg,  had  five  celebrated  poets,  each 
of  whom  fung  an  ode  to  the  Soldiers  ready 
to  engage.  Saxo  Grammaticus,  d-.i»~ii 
bing  a  battle  between  Waldemar  and  Sue- 
no,  mentions  a  feald  belonging  to  the  for¬ 
mer,  who,  advancing  to  the  front  of  the 
‘  ’  army, 
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army,  reproached  the  latter  in  a  pathetic 
ode  as  the  murderer  of  his  own  father. 

The  odes  of  the  Scandinavian  bards  have 
a  peculiar  energy  ;  which  is  not  difficult 
to  be  accounted  for.  The  propenfity  of 
the  Scandinavians  to  war,  their  love  of 
glory,  their  undaunted  courage,  and  their 
warlike  exploits,  naturally  produced  eleva¬ 
ted  fentiments,  and  an  elevated  tone  of 
language  ;  both  of  which  were  difplayed 
in  celebrating  heroic  deeds.  Take  the 
following  inftances.  The  iirft  is  from  the 
Edda,  which  contains  the  birth  and  ge¬ 
nealogy  of  their  Gods.  44  The  giant  Ry- 
44  mer  arrives  from  the  eaft,  carried  in  a 
u  chariot  :  the  great  ferpent,  rolling  hirn- 
t!  felf  furioufly  in  the  waters,  lifteth  up 

“  the  fea.  The  eagle  fereams,  and  with 
44  his  horrid  beak  tears  the  dead.  The 
44  vefiel  of  the  gods  is  fet  afloat.  The 
44  black  prince  of  fire  iffues  from  the 
44  fouth,  furreunded  with  flames  :  the 
44  fwords  of  the  gods  beam  like  the  fun  : 
44  fnaken  are  the  rocks,  and  fall  to  pieces. 
44  The  female  giants  wander  about  weep- 
4!  ing  :  men  in  crouds  tread  the  paths  of 
!S  death.  Heaven  is  fplit  afunder,  the 
a  fun  darkened,  and  the  earth  funk  in 
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the  ocean,  The  fhining  ftars  vani/h : 
“  the  fire  rages  :  the  world  draws  to  an 
“  end  J  and  the  flame  afcending  licks  the 
“  vault  of  heaven.  From  the  bofom  of 
t»iG  waves  an  earth  emerges,  clothed 
with  lovely  green  :  the  floods  retire  : 
the  fields  produce  without  culture  :  mif- 
**  fortunes  are  banifhed  from  the  world, 
“  Balder  and  his  brother,  gods  of  war, 
return  to  inhabit  the  ruin*d  palace  of 
Odin.  A  palace  more  refplendent  than 
the  fun,  x  ifes  now  to  view  j  adorned 
with  a  roof  of  gold  :  there  good  men 
fhall  inhabit ;  and  live  in  joy  and  plea- 
fure  through  all  ages.”  In  a  colleftion 
of  ancient  hiftorical  monuments  of  the 
north,  publiihed  by  Bioner,  a  learned 
Swede,  there  is  the  following  paflage. 
u  Grunder,  perceiving  Grymer  rufhins? 
<e  furioufly  through  oppofing  battalians, 
cries  aloud,  T’hou  alone  remainejl  to  en- 
u  SaKe  ’wrth  me  in  ftngle  combat.  It  is  now 
thy  turn  to  feel  the  keennefs  of  my  Jkvord, 
Their  fabres,  like  dark  and  threatening 
clouds,  hang  dreadful  in  the  air,  Gry- 
**  mer’s  weapon  darts  down  like  a  thunder- 
£i  bolt :  their  fwords  furioufly  ftrike  :  they 
$s  are  bathed  in  gore.  Grymer  cleaves  the 

“  cafque 
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“  cafque  of  his  enemy,  hews  his  armour 
“  in  pieces,  and  pours  the  light  into  his 
“  bofom.  Grunder  finks  to  the  ground  ; 

and  Grymer  gives  a  dreadful  fhout  of 
“  triumph.”  This  picture  is  done  with 
a  mafterly  hand.  The  capital  circum- 
ftances  are  judicioufly  fele&ed  ;  and  the 
narration  is  compact  and  rapid.  Indulge 
me  with  a  moment’s  paufe  to  compare  this 
picture  with  one  or  two  in  o Ilian’s  man¬ 
ner.  “  As  Autumn’s  dark  ftorms  pour 
“  from  two  echoing  hills  ;  fo  to  each  o- 
“  ther  approach  the  heroes.  As  from 
“  high  rocks  two  dark  ftreams  meet,  and 
(i  mis  and  roar  on  the  plain  ;  fo  meet 
li  Lochlin  and  Innis-fail,  loud,  rough, 
5t  and  dark  in  battle.  Chief  mixes  his 
u  ftrokes  with  chief,  and  man  with  man  ; 
“  fteel  founds  on  fteel,  helmets  are  cleft 
“  on  high.  Blood  burfts,  and  fmoaks  a- 
“  round.  Strings  murmur  on  the  po- 
ss  lilhed  yew.  Darts  rufh  along  the  fky. 
“  Spears  tall  like  fparks  of  flame  that 
“  gild  the  ftormy  face  of  night.  As  the 
**  noife  of  the  troubled  ocean  when  roll 
44  the  waves  on  high,  as  the  laft  peal  of 
“  thundering  heaven,  fuch  is  the  noife 
“  of  battle.  Tho’  Corraac’s  hundred  bards 
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u  were  there,  feeble  were  the  voice  of  an 
55  hundred  bards  to  fend  the  deaths  to  fu- 
£:  ture  times;  for  many  were  the  heroes 
<!  who  fell,  and  wide  poured  the  blood  of 
“  the  valiant.”  Again,  “  As  roll  a  thcu- 
“  land  waves  to  the  rocks,  fo  came  on 
“  Swa rail’s  hoft  :  as  meets  a  rock  a  thou- 
“  fand  waves,  fo  innis-fail  met  Swaran. 
“  The  voice  of  death  is  heard  all  around, 

{S  and  mixes  with  the  found  of  fhields. 

\ 

“  Each  hero  is  a  pillar  of  darknefs,  and 
45  the  fword  a  beam  of  fire  in  his  hand, 
u  From  wing  to  wing  echoes  the  field,  like 
44  a  hundred  hammers  that  rife  by  turns 
Ci  on  the  red  fun  of  the  furnace.  Who 
“  are  thofe  on  Lena’s  heath,  fo  gloomy 
and  dark  ?  they  are  like  two  clouds, 
and  their  fwords  lighten  above.  Who 
4;  is  it  but  Oflian’s  fon  and  the  car-borne 
“  chief  of  F,rin  Thefe  two  defcriptions 
make  a  deeper  impreffion,  and  fwell  the 
heart  more  than  the  former  •  they  are 
more  poetical  by  fhort  fimiies  finely  inter¬ 
woven  ;  and  the  images  are  far  more  lof¬ 
ty.  And  yet  Oflian’s  chief  talent  is  fenti- 
inent,  in  which  Scandinavian  bards  are 
far  inferior  :  in  the  generality,  tendernefs, 

and 
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and  humanity  of  his  fentiments,  he  has 
not  a  rival. 

The  ancient  Scandinavians  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  barbarous  people,  compared 
with  the  fouthern  nations  of  Europe  ;  but 
that  they  were  far  from  being  grofs  fava- 
ges,  may  be  gathered  from  a  poem  f  ill 
extant,  named  Havamaal ;  or,  The Juhlime 
difeourfe  of  Odin.  Tho’  that  poem  is  of 
great  antiquity,  it  is  replete  with  good 
leffons  and  judicious  reflections  ;•  of  which 
the  following  are  a  fpecimen. 

Happy  he  who  gains  the  applaufe  and 
good  will  of  men. 

Love  your  friends,  and  love  alfo  their 
friends. 

Be  not  tne  fir  ft  to  break  with  your 

J 

friend  :  ferrow  gnaws  the  heart  of  him 
who  has  not  a  fingle  friend  to  advife  with. 

Where  is  the  virtuous  man  that  hath 
not  a  failing  r  Where  is  the  wicked  man 
that  hath  not  feme  good  quality  ? 

Riches  take  wing;  relations  die:  you 
yourfelf  fhall  die.  One  thin?  only  is  out 
of  the  reach  of  fate  ;  which  is,  the  judge¬ 
ment  that  pafles  on  the  dead. 

Turns  to  no  malady  more  fevere  titan 
the  being  difeontented  with  one’s  lot. 

\rOL.  I,  3  O 
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Let  not  a  man  be  overwife  nor  overcu- 
rious  :  if  he  would  deep  in  quiet,  let  him 
not  feek  to  know  his  deftiny. 

While  we  live,  let  us  live  well  :  a  man 
lights  his  fire,  but  before  it  be  burnt  out 
death  may  enter. 

A  coward  dreams  that  he  may  live  for 
ever  :  if  he  fhould  efcape  every  other  wea¬ 
pon,  he  cannot  efcape  old  age. 

The  flocks  know  when  to  retire  from 
pafture  :  the  glutton  knows  not  when  to 
retire  from  the  feaft. 

The  lewd  and  diffblute  make  a  mock  of 
every  thing,  not  confidering  how  much 
they  deferve  to  be  mocked. 

The  bell  provifion  for  a  journey,  is 
ftrength  of  underftanding  :  more  ufeful 
than  treafure,  it  welcomes  one  to  the  table 
of  the  ftranger. 

Hitherto  the  manners  of  the  Scandina¬ 
vians  refemble  in  many  capital  circum- 

ftances  thofe  delineated  in  the  works  of 
Offian.  I  lay  not,  however,  great  ftrefs 
upon  that  refemblance,  becaufe  fuch  man¬ 
ners  are  found  among  feveral  other  war¬ 
like  nations  in  the  firft  ftage  of  fociety. 
The  circumflance  that  has  occafioned  the 
createft  doubt  about  Offian’s  fyftetn  of 

manners, 
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manners,  is  the  figure  his  women  make. 
Among  other  favage  nations,  they  are 
neld  to  be  beings  of  an  inferior  rank  ;  and 
as  fuch  are  treated  with  very  little  refined: : 
m  Offian  they  make  an  illuftrious  figure, 
and  are  highly  regarded  by  the  men.  I 
nave  not  words  to  exprefis  my  fatisfadion, 
when  I  dificovered,  that  anciently  among 
tne  oarbarous  Scandinavians,  the  female 
fex  made  a  figure  no  lefis  illuftrious.  A 
refemblance  fio  complete  with  refped  to  a 
matter  extremely  fingular  among  barbari¬ 
ans,  cannot  fail  to  convert  the  mod  obfti- 
nate  infidel,  leaving  no  doubt  of  Offian’s 
veracity.-  But  I  ought  not  to  antici¬ 
pate.  One  cannot  pafs  a  verdid  till  the 
evmence  be  fummed  up  j  and  to  that  talk 

i  now  proceed  with  fanguine  hopes  of  fuc- 
cels. 

It  is  a  fad  afcertained  by  many  writers 
lhat  women  in  the  north  of  Europe  were 
eminent  for  refolution  and  courage.  Cae- 
-  in  the  firft  book  of  his  commentaries, 
ecnurig  a  battle  he  fought  with  the 
rielveui,  fays,  that  the  women  with  a 
warlike  fpirit  exhorted  their  hufbands  to 
per  1  ,  an  placed  the  Waggons  in  a  line 
Jo  prevent  their  flight.  Floats  and  Taci¬ 
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tus  mention,  that  feveral  battles  of  thofe 
barbarous  nations  were  renewed  by  their 
women,  prefenting  their  naked  bofoms, 
and  declaring  their  abhorrence  of  capti¬ 
vity.  Flavius  Vopifcus,  writing  of  Pro- 
culus  Caefar,  fays,  that  a  hundred  Sarma- 
tian  virgins  were  taken  in  battle.  I  he 
Longobard  women,  when  many  or  their 
hufbands  were  cut  off  in  a  battle,  took  up 
arms,  and  obtained  the  vidtory  (a).  The 
females  of  the  Galadophagi,  a  Scythian 
tribe,  were  as  warlike  as  the  males,  and 
went  often  with  them  to  war  (£).  In  lor- 
mer  times,  many  women  in  Denmark  ap- 
plied  themfelves  to  arms  (c).  jomandes 
defcribes  the  women  of  the  Goths  as  full 
of  courage,  and  trained  to  arms  like  the 
men.  Joannes  Magnus*  Archbifhop  of 
Upfal,  fays  the  fame  ;  and  mentions  in 
particular  an  expedition  of  the  i-roths  to 
invade  a  neighbouring  coiintiy,  m  which 
more  women  went  along  with  the  men 
than  were  left  at  home  (< d ).  Several  Scan* 
dinavian  women  exercifed  piracy  Ugh  I  he 
Cimbn  were  always  attended  witn  their 


(a)  Paulus  Biaconus. 
fc)  Saxo  Grammaticus. 
p>)  Glaus  Magnus. 


(, h )  Nicolaus  Damafcenus. 
(J)  Book  i. 
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wives  even  in  their  diftant  expeditions, 
and  were  more  afraid  of  their  reproaches 
than  of  the  blows  of  the  enemy.  The 
Goths,  compelled  by  famine  to  furrender 
to  Belifarius  the  city  of  Ravenna,  were 
bitterly  reproached  by  their  wives  for 
cowardice  (a)-  In  a  battle  between  Reg- 
ner  King  of  Denmark  and  Fro  King  of 
Sweden,  many  women  took  part  with  the 
former,  Langertha  in  particular,  who 
fought  with  her  hair  flowing  about  her 
fhoulders.  Regner,  being  vi&orious,  de¬ 
manded  who  that  woman  was  who  had 
behaved  fo  gallantly  ;  and  finding  her  to 
be  a  virgin  of  noble  birth,  he  took  her  to 
wife.  lie  afterward  divorced  her,  in  or¬ 
der  to  make  way  for  a  daughter  of  the 
King  of  Sweden.  Regner  being  unhap¬ 
pily  engaged  in  a  civil  war  with  Flarald,  who 
afpired  to  the  throne  of  Denmark  ;  Lan- 
gertha,  overlooking  her  wrongs,  brought 
from  Norway  a  body  of  men  to  affift  her 
hulband  ;  and  behaved  fo  gallantly,  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  all,  Regner  was  indebted 
to  her  for  the  victory. 

To  find  women,  in  no  confiderable 
portion  of  the  globe,  rivalling  men  in 

*  Procopius,  Rlftoria  Gotliica,  lib.  2, 
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their  capital  property  of  courage,  is  a  An¬ 
gular  pnenoraenon.  That  this  phenome¬ 
non  muft  have  had  an  adequate  caufe,  is 
certain  ;  but  of  that  caufe,  it  is  better  to 
acknowledge  our  utter  ignorance,  however 
mortifying,  than  to  fqueeze  out  conjectures 
that  will  not  bear  examination. 

In  rude  nations,  prophets  and  footh- 
fayers  are  held  to  be  a  fuperior  clafs  of 
men  :  what  a  figure  then  muft  the  Vandal 
women  have  made,  when  in  that  nation, 
as  Procopius  fays,  all  the  prophets  and 
foothfayers  were  of  the  female  fex  ?  In 
Scandinavia,  women  are  faid  to  have  been 
Ikilfu!  in  magic  arts,  as  well  as  men.  Ta¬ 
citus  informs  us,  that  the  Germans  had 
no  other  phyficians  but  their  women. 
They  followed  the  armies,  to  ftaunch  the 
blood,  and  fuck  the  wounds  of  their  huf- 
bands  *.  Pie  mentions  a  fad  that  fets  the 

*  ^2e  e-Prefidon  of  Tacitus  is  beautiful  :  ((  Ad 

<C  matres>  sd  conjuges,  vulnera  ferunt  :  nec  illae  nu- 
■m£*are  S-b’t  exfugere  plagas  pavent:  cibofque  et  hor- 
“  tamIna  pugnantibus  gefiant.“-—  (In  Englijh  thus 
wounded,  they  find  phyficians  in  their  mothers 
ana  wives,  who  are  not  afraid  to  count  and  fuck  their 
“  wounds*  Tkey  carry  provifions  for  their  fons  and 

“  and  animate  them  in  battle  by  their  exhor- 

“  tations.”} 
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German  women  in  a  confpicuous  light. 
That  female  hoftages  bound  the  Germans 
snore  ftridly  to  their  engagements  than 
male  hoftages.  He  adds,  “  Inefle  quine- 
“  tiam  fandum  aliquid  et  providum  pu- 
“  tant :  nec  aut  confilia  earum  afpernan- 
11  tur,  aut  refponfa  negliguntur  The 
hiftories  and  romances  of  the  north  repre- 
fent  women,  and  even  princefles,  ading  as 
phyficians  in  war. 

Polygamy  fprung  up  in  countries  where 
women  are  treated  as  inferior  beings  :  it 
can  never  take  place  where  the  two  fexes 
are  held  to  be  of  equal  rank.  For  that 
reafon,  polygamy  never  was  known  a- 
mong  the  northern  nations  of  Europe. 
Saxo  Grammaticus,  who  wrote  the  hiftory 
of  Denmark  in  the  twelfth  century,  gives 
not  the  flighted:  hint  of  polygamy,  even 
among  kings  and  princes.  Crantz,  in  his 
niftory  of  the  Saxons  ( a ),  affirms,  that  po¬ 
lygamy  was  never  known  among  the  nor- 

*  “  They  believe  that  there  is  fomething  faered  ia 

their  charafler,  and  that  they  have  a  forefight  of  fu- 
<•  turity  :  for  this  reafon  their  counfels  are  always  refncc- 
"  te-  >  nor  are  their  opinions  ever  difregarded.” 

( <*)  Lib,  i.  cap.  2, 


them 
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them  nations  of  Europe  ;  which  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  every  other  writer  who  gives 
the  hiftory  of  any  of  thefe  nations.  Schef¬ 
fer  in  particular,  who  writes  the  hiftory 
of  Lapland,  obferves,  that  neither  poly¬ 
gamy  nor  divorce  were  ever  heard  of  in 
that  country,  not  even  during  Paganifm. 

We  have  the  authority  of  Procopius  (a)y 
that  the  women  in  thofe  countries  wrere 
remarkable  for  beauty,  and  that  thofe  of 

the  Goths  and  Vandals  were  the  fineft  that 

* 

ever  had  been  feen  in  Italy;  and  we  have 
the  authority  of  Crantz,  that  chaftity  was 
in  high  eftimation  among  the  Danes, 
Swedes,  and  other  Scandinavians.  When 
thefe  fails  are  added  to  thofe  above  men¬ 
tioned,  it  will  not  be  thought  ftrange,  that 
love  between  the  fexes,  even  among  that 
rude  people,  was  a  pure  and  elevated  paf- 
fion.  That  it  was  in  fail  iuch,  is  certain, 
if  hiftory  can  be  credited,  or  the  fenti- 
inents  of  a  people  exprefted  in  their  poeti¬ 
cal  compofitions.  I  begin  with  the  latter, 
as  evidence  the  moft  to  be  relied  on.  The 
ancient  Poems  of  Scandinavia  contain  the 
war  me  ft  expreffions  of  love  and  regard  for 
the  female  lex.  In  an  ode  of  King  Regner 

fa)  Hiftoria  Gothica;  lib.  3. 
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Lodbrog,  a  very  ancient  poem,  we  find 

\ 

the  following  fentiments.  “  We  fought 
“  with  fwords  upon  a  promontory  of 

44  England,  when  I  faw  ten  thoufand  of 
“  my  foes  rolling  in  the  duft.  A  dev/  of 
!1  blood  diftilled  from  our  fwords  :  the 
44  arrows,  that  flew  in  fearch  of  the  hel- 
“  mets,  luffed  through  the  air.  The  plea- 
44  fure  of  that  day  was  like  the  clafping  a 
64  fair  virgin  in  my  arms.”  Again,  “  A 
“  young  man  fhould  march  early  to  the 
“  conflid  of  arms  ;  in  which  confifts  the 
glory  of  the  warrior.  He  who  afpires 
44  to  the  love  of  a  miftrefs,  ought  to  be 
“  dauntlefs  in  the  clafh  of  fwords.”  Thefe 
Hyperooreans,  it  would  appear,  had  early 
learned  to  combine  the  ideas  of  love  and  of 
military  prowefs ;  which  is  ftill  more  coti- 
fpicuous  in  an  ode  of  Haraid  the  Valiant, 
of  a  later  date.  That  prince,  who  figured 
in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  tra- 
verfed  all  the  feas  of  the  north,  and  made 
piratical  incurfions  even  upon  the  coafts  of 
the  Mediterranean.  In  this  ode  he  com¬ 
plains,  that  the  glory  he  had  acquired 
jiiade  no  impreflion  on  Eliffir,  daughter  to 
Jariflat.,  King  of  Ruffia.  “  I  have  made 
the  tour  of  Sicily.  My  brown  vefi'ei, 

¥ol’  3  P  44  full 
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<s  full  of  mariners,  made  a  fvvift  progrefs. 

My  courfe  I  thought  would  never  flack- 
“  en — and  yet  a  Ruffian  maiden  fcorns 
“  me.  The  troops  of  Drontheim,  which 
“  I  attacked  in  my  youth,  exceeded  ours 
“  in  number.  \  Terrible  was  the  conflict : 
e:  I  left  their  young  king  dead  on!  the  field 
“  — and  yet  a  Ruffian  maiden  fcorns  me. 
(!  Six  exercifes  I  can  perform :  1  fight 
“  vailantly :  firm  is  my  feat  on  horfe- 
“  back  :  inured  I  am  to  fwimming  :  fwift 
is  my  motion  on  fcates  :  I  dart  the 
“  lance  :  I  am  fkilful  at  the  oar — and 
£i  yet  a  Ruffian  maiden  fcorns  me.  Can 
“  fhe  deny,  this  young  and  lovely  maiden, 
“  that  near  a  city  in  the  fouth  I  joined 
“  battle,  and  left  behind  me  lafting  mo- 
“  numents  of  my  exploits  ?— -and  yet  a 
“  Ruffian  maiden  fcorns  me.  My  birth 
“  was  in  the  high  country  of  Norway,  fa- 
“  mous  for  archers :  but  fhips  were  my 
iC  delight  ;  and,  far  from  the  habitations 
“  of  men,  I  have  traverfed  the  Teas  from 
“  north  to  fouth — and  yet  a  Ruffian 
“  maiden  fcorns  me.”  In  the  very  anci¬ 
ent  poem  of  Havamaal,  mentioned  above, 
there  are  many  expreffions  of  love  to  the 
fair  fex.  “  He  who  would  gain  the  love 

•  .  “  of 
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“  of  a  maiden,  muft  addrefs  her  with 
64  ftnooth  fpeeches,  and  fhowy  gifts. 
“  h  requires  good  fenfe  to  be  a  fkilful 
“  lover.”  Again,  “  If  1  afpire  to  the 
“  love  of  the  charted:  virgin,  I  can  bend 
“  her  mind,  and  make  her  yield  to  my 
li  defires.”  I  he  ancient  Scandinavian 
chronicles  prefent  often  to  our  view  young 
warriors  endeavouring  to  acquire  the  fa¬ 
vour  of  their  rniftreffes,  by  boafting  of 
their  accomplishments,  fuch  as  their  dex¬ 
terity  in  fwiru rning  and  fcating,  their  ta¬ 
lent  in  poetry,  their  fkiil  in  chefs,  and 
their  knowing  all  the  ftars  by  name.  Mai- 
let,  in  the  introduction  to  his  hiftory  of 
Denmark,  mentions  many  ancient  Scan- 
dinavian  novels  that  turn  upon  love  and 
heroifm.  Thefe  may  be  juft ly  held  as  au¬ 
thentic  evidence  of  the  manners  of  the 
people  :  it  is  common  to  invent  fads  ;  but 
it  is  not  common  to  attempt  the  inventing 
manners. 

It  is  an  additional  proof  of  the  great  re¬ 
gard  paid  to  women  in  Scandinavia,  that 
in  Edda,  the  Scandinavian  Bible,  female 

deities  make  as  great  a  figure  as  male  dei¬ 
ties. 

Agreable  to  the  manners  def bribed,  we 

find 
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find  it  univerfally  admitted  among  the  an¬ 
cient  Scandinavians,  that  beauty  ought  to 
be  the  reward  of  courage  and  military 
(kill.  A  warrior  was  thought  entitled  to 
demand  in  marriage  any  young  woman, 
even  of  the  higheft  rank,  if  he  overcame 
his  rivals  in  fingle  combat  :  nor  was  it 
thought  any  hardship  on  the  young  lady, 
to  be  yielded  to  the  vidtor.  The  ladies 
were  not  always  of  that  opinion  ;  for  the 
flouted:  fighter  is  not  always  the  hand- 
fomeft  man,  nor  the  mod  engaging.  And 
in  the  hiftories  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Norway,  many  inftances  are  related,  of 
men  generoufly  interpofing  to  refcue 
young  beauties  from  brutes,  deftitute  of 

every  accomplifhment  but  ftrength  and 
boldnefs.  Such  (lories  have  a  fabulous 
'  air  ;  and  many  of  them  probably  are  mere 
fables.  Some  of  them,  however,  have  a 


ftrong  appearance  of  truth  :  men  are  in¬ 
troduced  who  maKe  a  figure  in  the  reat 


e 


hi  (lory  of  the  country  ;  and  many  circum 
fiances  are  related  that  make  links  in  th 
chain  of  that  hiftory,  Take  the  following 
fpecimen.  The  ambafladors  of  Frotho, 
King  of  Denmark,  comrniilioned  to  de¬ 
mand  to  marriage  the  thuighivi  of  a  King 

of 
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of  the  Huns,  were  feafted  for  three  days, 
as  the  cuftom  was  in  ancient  times  ;  and 
being  admitted  to  the  young  Princefs,  fhe 
rejected  the  offer  ;  “  Becaufe,”  fays  (he, 
“  your  King  has  acquired  no  reputation 
“  in  war,  but  pafles  his  time  effeminate- 
“  ly  at  home.”  In  Biorner’s  collection  of 
ancient  hiftorical  monuments,  mentioned 
above,  there  is  the  following  hiftory, 
Charles  King  of  Sweden  kept  on  foot  an 
army  of  chofen  men.  He  had  a  daughter 
named  Inguegerda ,  whofe  lively  and  grace¬ 
ful  accomplifhments  were  admired  ftili 
more  than  her  birth  and  fortune.  The 
bread:  of  the  King  overflowed  with  felicity, 
Grymer,  a  youth  of  noble  birth,  knew 
to  dye  his  fword  in  the  blood  of  his  ene¬ 
mies,  to  run  over  craggy  mountains,  to 
wreftle,  to  play  at  chefs,  and  to  trace  the 
motions  of  the  ftars.  He  ftudied  to  fhow 
his  fkill  in  the  apartment  of  the  damfels, 
before  the  lovely  Inguegerda.  At  length 
he  ventured  to  open  his  mind,  “  Wilt 
thou,  O  fair  Princefs  !  accept  of  me  for 
a  hufband,  if  I  obtain  the  King’s  con- 
‘  fent?”  Go,”  fays  fhe,  ”  and  fuppli- 
cate  my  father.”  The  courtly  youth 
refpeclfully  addreffing  the  King,  faid,  “  O 

“  King! 
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King  •  give  me  in  marriage  thy  beau- 
“  tiful  daughter.”  He  anfwered  fternly, 
“  Thou  haft  learned  to  handle  thy  arms  : 
“  thou  haft  acquired  fome  honourable 
“  diftindions  :  but  haft  thou  ever  gained 
“  a  vidory,  or  given  a  banquet  to  favage 
“  beafts  that  rejoice  in  blood  ?”  “  Where 
“  fhall  I  go,  O  King  !  that  I  may  dye  my 
“  fword  in  crimfon,  and  render  myfelf 
“  worthy  of  being  thy  fon-in-law  . 
“  Hialmar,  fon  of  Harec,”  faid  the  King, 
“  who  governs  Biarmland,  has  become 
“  terrible  by  a  keen  fword  :  the  firmed 
f!  fhields  he  hews  in  pieces,  and  loads  his 
“  followers  with  booty.  Go,  and  prove 
“  thy  valour  by  attacking  that  hero  : 
6i  caufe  him  to  bite  the  duft,  and  Ingue- 
“  gerda  fhall  be  thy  reward.”  Grymer, 
returning  to  his  fair  miftrefs,  fainted  her 
with  ardent  looks  of  love.  “  What  anfwer 
“  haft  thou  received  from  the  King  ?” 
ii  1  o  obtain  thee  I  mu  ft  deprive  the  fierce 
“  Hialmar  of  life.”  Inguegerda  exclaim¬ 
ed  with  grief,  “  Alas !  my  father  hath 
“  devoted  thee  to  death.”  Grymer  fe- 
leded  a  troop  of  brave  warriors,  eager  to 

follow  him.  They  launch  their  veffels  in- 

* 

to  the  wide  ocean  :  they  unfurl  the  fails, 

which 
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which  catch  the  fpringing  gale  :  the 
fhrouds  rattle  :  the  waves  foam,  and  dafh 
againft  the  prows  :  they  fleer  their  nume¬ 
rous  veflels  to  the  fhore  of  Gothland  ;  bent 
to  glut  the  hungry  raven,  and  to  gorge 
the  wolf  with  prey.  Thus  landed  Gry- 
mer  on  Gothland  !  and  thus  did  a  beau¬ 
teous  maiden  occafion  the  death  of  many 
heroes.  Hialmar  demanded  who  the 
Grangers  were.  Grymer  told  his  name  ; 
adding,  that  he  had  fpent  the  fummer  in 
queft  of  him.  “  May  your  arrival,  re- 
“  Plied  Hialmar,  be  fortunate ;  and  may 
“  health  and  honour  attend  you.  You 
flxall  partake  of  my  gold,  with  the  un¬ 
mixed  juice  of  the  grape.  Thy  offers, 
faid  Grymer,  I  dare  not  accept.  Pre- 
(t  pare  for  battle;  and  let  us  haften  to 
“  give  a  banquet  to  beads  of  prey.  Hi¬ 
almar  laid  hold  of  his  white  cuirafs,  his 
“  fword,  and  his  buckler.  Grymer,  with 

“  a  7iolent  bI°w  of  his  fabre,  transfixes 
“  Hialmar’s  fhield,  and  cuts  off  his  left 

“  band*  Hialmar  enraged,  brandifhes  his 
xword,  and  ftriking  off  Grymer'" s  helmet 
and  cuirafs,  pierces  his  breaft  and  fides  : 

“  an  effufl°n  of  blood  follows.  Grymer 
--  raifln§  his  fabl-e  with  both  hands,  lays 

“  Hialmar 
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“  Hialmar  proftrate  on  the  ground  ;  and 
cs  he  himfelf  finks  down  upon  the  dead 
“  body  of  his  adverfary.  He  was  put  on 
ct  fhipboard,  and  when  landed  feemed  to 
“  be  at  the  laft  period  of  life.  The  di- 
u  flrefled  Princefs  undertook  his  cure  ; 
“  and  reftored  him  to  health.  They  were 
u  married  with  great  folemnity  ;  and  the 
et  beauteous  bride  of  Grymer  filled  the 
“  heart  of  her  hero  with  unfading  joy.” 

According  to  the  rude  manners  of  thofe 
times,  a  lover  did  not  always  wait  for  the 
confent  of  his  miftrefs.  Joannes  Magnus, 
Archbifhop  of  Upfal,  obferves  in  his  hi- 
ftory  of  the  Goths,  that  ravifhing  of  wo¬ 
men  was  of  old  no  lefs  frequent  among 
the  Scandinavians  than  among  the  Greeks. 
He  relates,  that  Gram,  fen  to  the  King  of 
Denmark,  carried  off  the  King  of  Swe¬ 
den’s  daughter,  whofe  beauty  was  cele¬ 
brated  in  verfes  remembered  even  in  his 
time.  Another  inftance  he  gives,  of  Ni¬ 
colaus  King  of  Denmark  (a),  who  courted 
Uluilda,  a  noble  and  beautiful  Norvegian 
lady,  and  obtained  her  confent.  Nothing 
remained  but  the  celebration  of  the  nup¬ 
tials,  when  fhe  was  carried  off  by  Suercher, 

fa)  Book  38J' 

King 
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King  of  Sweden.  We  have  the  authority 
of  Saxo  Grammaticus,  that  Skioid,  one  of 
the  lirfl  Kings  of  Denmark,  fought  a  duel 
for  a  beautiful  young  woman,  and  ob¬ 
tained  her  for  a  wife.  That  author  relates 
many  ouels  of  the  fame  kind.  It  was  indeed 
common  among  the  Scandinavians,  before 
they  became  Chriftians,  to  fight  for  a  wife, 
and  to  carry  off  the  defired  objedt  by  force 
of  arms.  No  caufe  of  war  between  neigh¬ 
bouring  kings  was  more  frequent.  Fiid- 
levus  King  of  Denmark  fent  a  folemn  era- 
bafiy  to  Hafmundus  King  of  Norway,  to 
demand  in  marriage  his  daughter.  Haf¬ 
mundus  had  a  rooted  averfion  to  the 


Danes,  who  had  done  much  mifehief  ia 
his  country.  “  Go,”  fays  he  to  the  am- 
baffadors,  “  and  demand  a  wife  where 
you  are  lefs  hated  than  ia  Norway.” 
The  young  lady,  who  had  no  averfion  to 
tne  match,  intreated  leave  to  fpeak.  “  You 

^eern’  f ie>  not  to  confult  the 

s°oci  °*  >T0Llr  kingdom  in  rejecting  fo 
“  Potenc  a  ^n-in-law,  who  can  carry  by 
f°rCe  what  he  is  now  applying  for  by 
.  intrea£les‘”  T'ke  father  continuing  ob¬ 
ligate,  dilmifled  the  ambafladors.  Frid- 

levus  fent  other  ambafladors,  redoubling 
Vot.I.  ** 


3 
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his  intreaties  for  a  favourable  anfwer. 
Hafmundus  faid,  that  one  refufal  might 
be  thought  fufficient ;  and  in  a  fit  of  paf- 
fion  put  the  ambaffadors  to  death.  Frid- 
levus  invaded  Norway  with  a  potent  army  ; 
and,  after  a  defperate  battle,  carried  off  the 
lady  in  triumph. 

The  figure  that  women  made  in  the 
north  of  Europe  by  their  courage,  their 
beauty,  and  their  chaftity,  could  not  fail 
to  produce  mutual  efteem  and  love  be¬ 
tween  the  fexes  :  nor  could  that  love  fail 
to  be  purified  into  the  moft  tender  affec¬ 
tion,  when  their  rough  manners  were 
fmoothed  in  the  progrefs  of  fociety.  If 
love  between  the  fexes  prevail  in  Lapland 
as  much  as  any  where,  which  is  vouched 
by  Scheffer  in  his  hiftory  of  that  country, 
it  muft  be  for  a  reafon  very  different  from 
that  now  mentioned.  The  males  in  Lap- 
land,  who  are  great  cowards,  have  no  rea¬ 
fon  to  defpife  the  females  for  their  timi¬ 
dity  ;  and  in  every  country  where  tne  wo¬ 
men  equal  the  men,  mutual  efteem  and 
affection  naturally  take  place.  Two  Lap- 
,  land  odes  communicated  to  us  by  the  au¬ 
thor  mentioned,  leave  no  doubt  of  this 

faft,  being  full  of  the  tendered  fentiments 

that 
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that  love  can  infpire.  The  following  is  a 
literal  tranflation. 

first  ode, 

r. 

Kulnafatz  my  rain-deer, 

W e  have  a  long  journey  to  go  9 
The  moors  are  vaft* 

And  we  muft  hafte  ; 

Our  ftrength,  I  fear, 

Will  fail  if  we  are  How  j 
And  fo 

Our  fongs  will  do. 

II. 

Kaige,  the  watery  moor,  ' 

Is  pleafant  unto  me, 

Though  long  it  be  ; 

Since  it  doth  to  my  miftrefs  lead* 

Whom  I  adore : 

The  Kilwa  moor 
I  ne’er  again  will  tread. 

III. 

Thoughts  fill’d  my  mind 
Whilft  I  thro’  ICaige  pa  ft 
Swift  as  the  wind, 

And  my  defire, 

Wing’d  with  impatient  fire, 

My  rain-deer  let  us  hafte, 

IV. 

.  So  fliall  we  quickly  end  our  pleating  pairu 
Behold  my  miftrefs  there, 

With  decent  motion  walking  o’er  the  plain. 

■uu'nafata  my  rain-deer^ 

JLook 

- 


% 
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Look  yonder,  where 
She  w allies  in  the  lake  : 

See  while  fhe  fwims, 

The  waters  from  her  purer  limbs 
New  clearnefs  take. 


SECOND  ODE, 


I. 

V 

With  brighteft  beams  let  the  fun  fliine 
On  Orra  moor 
Could  I  be  fare 

That  from  the  top  o?  th’  lofty  pine 
I  Orra  moor  might  fee, 

I  to  its  higheft  bow  would  climb. 

And  with  induftrious  labour  try 

Thence  to  defcry 

My  miftrefs,  if  that  there  ftie  be. 

II. 

Could  I  but  know,  amid  what  flowers^ 

Or  in  what  fhade  fhe  ftavs. 

The  gaudy  bowers, 

With  ail  their  verdant  pride, 

Their  bloffoms  and  their  forays, 

Which  make  my  miftrefs  di (appear, 

And  her  in  envious  darknefs  hide, 

I  from  the  roots  and  bed  or  earth  would  tear. 

III. 

Upon  the  raft  of  clouds  I’d  ride. 

Which' unto  Orra  fly  : 

O’  th’  ravens  I  would  borrow  wings, 

And  all  the  feather’d  inmates  of  the  Iky  ; 

But  wings,  alas,  are  me  deny’d, 

The  ftork  and  fwan  their  pinions  will  not  lend. 

There's 
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There’s  none  who  unto  Orra  brings. 

Or  will  by  that  kind  conduct  me  befriend. 

IV. 

Enough,  enough  !  thou  haft  delay’d 
So  many  fummers  days. 

The  belt  of  days  that  crown  the  year. 

Which  light  upon  the  eye-lids  dart. 

And  melting  joy  upon  the  heart : 

But  ftnce  that  thou  fo  long  haft  ftay’d* 

They  in  unwelcome  darknefs  difappear. 

Yet  vainly  doft  thou  me  forfake  ; 

I  will  purfue  and  overtake. 

V. 

What  ftronger  is  than  bolts  of  fteel  ? 

What  can  more  furely  bind  ? 

Love  is  ftronger  far  than  it  y 

Upon  the  head  in  triumph  £he  doth  fit , 

Fetters  the  mind. 

And  doth  control 

( 

The  thought  and  foul. 

VI.  v 

A  youth’s  defire  is  the  defire  of  wind  5 
All  his  eflays 
Are  long  delays : 

No  iflue  can  they  find. 

Away  fond  counfellors,  away. 

No  more  advice  obtrude  : 

I’ll  rather  prove 

The  guidance  of  blind  love  ; 

To  follow  you  is  certainly  to  fitray  : 

One  fingle  counfel,  tho?  unwife,  is  good. 

In  the  Scandinavian  manners  here  de~ 
(bribed,  is  difcovered  a  ftriking  refem- 
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biance  to  thofe  defcribed  by  Offian.  And 
as  fuch  were  the  manners  of  the  Scandi¬ 
navians  in  the  firft  llage  of  fociety,  it  no 
longer  remains  a  wonder,  that  the  man¬ 
ners  of  Caledonia  fhould  be  equally  pure 
in  the  fame  early  period.  And  now  every 
argument  above  urged  for  Offian  as  a  ge¬ 
nuine  hiftorian  has  its  full  weight,  with¬ 
out  the  lead  counterpoife.  It  is  true,  that 
Caledonian  manners  appear  from  Offian 
to  have  been  frill  more  poliffied  and  re¬ 
fined  than  thofe  of  Scandinavia  ;  but  that 
diuerence  may  have  proceeded  from  acci¬ 
dents  which  time  has  buried  in  oblivion. 

I  make  no  apology  for  infilling  fo  large¬ 
ly  on  Scandinavian  manners  ;  for  they 
tend  remarkably  to  fupport  the  credit  of 
Offian  ;  and  confequently  to  afcertain  a 
fadl  not  a  little  interefting,  that  our  fore¬ 
fathers  were  not  fuch  barbarians  as  they 
are  commonly  held  to  be.  All  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Britain  were  of  Celtic  extrac¬ 
tion  ;  and  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that 
the  manners  of  Caledonia  were  the  man¬ 
ners  of  every  part  of  the  illand,  before  the 
inhabitants  of  the  plains  were  infiaved  by 
the  Romans.  The  only  circumflance  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  Caledonians,  is  their  moun¬ 
tainous 
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tainous  fituation  :  being  lefs  expofed  to  the 
oppreffion  of  foreigners,  and  farther  remo¬ 
ved  from  commerce,  they  did  longer  than 
their  fouthern  neighbours  preferve  their 
manners  pure  and  untainted. 

I  have  all  along  confidered  the  poems  of 
Ofhan  in  a  hiftorieal  view  merely.  In  the 
view  of  criticifm  they  have  been  examined 
by  a  writer  of  diftinguilhed  tafle  (zz)  ;  and 
however  bold  to  enter  a  held  where  he 
hath  reaped  laurels,  I  imagine  that  there 
hid  remain  fome  trifles  for  me  to  glean. 
Two  of  thefe  poems,  Fingal  and  Tern  ora, 
are  regular  epic  poems ;  and  perhaps  the 
fmgle  inftances  of  epic  poetry  moulded  in¬ 
to  the  form  of  an  opera.  We  have  in  thefe 
two  poems  both  the  Recitativo  and  Aria  of 
an  Italian  opera ;  dropped  indeed  in  the 
txanflation,  fiom  difficulty  of  imitation, 
Offian’s  poems  were  all  of  them  compofed 
witli  a  view  to  mufic  ;  though  in  the  long 
poems  mentioned,  it  is  probable  that  the 
aus  only  were  accompanied  with  the  harp, 
the  recitative  being  left  to  the  voice.  The 
poems  of  O ffl an  are  lingular  in  another  re- 
ipec%  being  probably  the  only  regular 

(a)  Douor  jiLur,  Frofcflor  cf  Rhetoric  in  the  coil 
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work  now  remaining  that  was  compofed 
in  the  hunter-ftate.  Some  fongs  of  that 
early  period  may  poffibly  have  efcaped  ob¬ 
livion  ;  but  no  other  poem  of  the  epic 
kind.  One  may  advance  a  ftep  farther, 
and  pronounce,  with  a  high  degree  of 
probability,  that  Fingal  and  Temora  are 
the  only  epic  poems  that  ever  were  com¬ 
pofed  in  that  ftate.  How  great  mu  ft  have 
been  the  talents  of  the  author,  befet  with 
every  obftrudion  to  genius,  the  manners 
of  his  country  alone  excepted  ;  a  cold  un- 
ho*pitable  climate  ;  the  face  of  the  country 
fo  deformed  as  fcarce  to  afford  a  pleafing 
objed  ;  and  he  himfelf  abfolutely  illite¬ 
rate  !  One  may  venture  boldly  to  affirm, 
that  fuch  a  poem  as  Fingal  or  Temora  ne¬ 
ver  was  compofed  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  under  fuch  difadvantageous  circum- 
ftances. 

Tho5  permanent  manners  enter  not  re¬ 
gularly  into  the  prefent  fketch,  I  am  how¬ 
ever  tempted  to  add  a  few  words  concern¬ 
ing  the  influence  of  foil  upon  the  manners 
of  men.  The  ftupidity  of  the  inhabitants 
of  New  Holland,  mentioned  above,  is  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  barrennefs  of  their  foil, 
yielding  nothing  that  can  be  food  for  man 
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or  bead.  Day  and  night  they  watch  the 
ebb  of  the  tide,  in  order  to  dig  fmalj  f,ih 
OU,  of  the  find  ;  and  fleep  if  the  i,  “ 
vals,  without  an  hour  to  (pare  for  any  o- 
ther  occupation.  People  in  that  condition, 
muft  for  ever  remain  ignorant  and  brutifh. 
Were  all  the  earth  barren  like  New  Hol¬ 
land,  ail  men  would  be  ignorant  and  bru- 
lifh,  like  the  inhabitants  of  New  Holland. 
On  tiie  other  hand,  were  every  portion  of 
(this  earth  fo  fertile  as  fpontaneouflv  to  feed 
a]l  lts  inhabitants,  which  is  the  golden  age 
figured  by  poets,  what  would  follow*? 
Upon  the  former  fuppofition,  man  would 
be  a  meagre,  patient,  and  timid  animal  • 
upon  the  latter  fuppofition,  he  would  be 
pampered,  lazy,  and  effeminate.  In  both 
cafes,  he  would  be  ftupidly  ignorant,  and 
mcapabie  of  any  manly  exertion,  whether 
of  mind  or  body.  But  the  foil  of  our 
earth  is  in  general  more  wifely  accommo¬ 
dated  to  man,  ns  chief  inhabitant.  It  is 

neither  fo  fertile  as  to  fuperfede  labour,  nor 

fo  barren  as  to  require  the  uttnoft  labour. 

;  he  “foonous  occupation  of  hunting  for 
^  ood,  produced  originally  fome  degree  of 
mduftry :  and  though  all  the  induftry  of 
man  was  at  firfl  necertary  for  procuring 
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food,  cloathing,  and  habitation  ;  yet  the 
foil,  by  {kill  in  agriculture,  came  to  pro¬ 
duce  plenty  with  lefs  labour  ;  which  to 
fome  afforded  time  for  thinking  of  conve- 
niencies.  A  habit  of  induftry  thus  ac¬ 
quired,  excited  many  to  beftovv  their  lei- 
fure  hours  upon  the  arts,  proceeding  from 
ufeful  arts  to  fine  arts,  and  from  thefe  to 
fciences.  Wealth,  accumulated  by  induf¬ 
try,  has  a  wonderful  influence  upon  man¬ 
ners  :  feuds  and  war,  the  offspring  of 
wealth,  call  forth  into  a&ion  friendfhip, 
courage,  heroilm,  and  every  focial  virtue, 
as  well  as  many  felfifh  vices.  How  like 
brutes  do  we  pafs  our  time,  without  once 
reflecting  on  the  wifdom  of  Providence 
vifible  even  in  the  foil  we  tread  upon  ! 

Diverfity  of  manners,  at  the  fame  time, 
enters  into  the  plan  of  Providence,  as  well 
as  diverfity  of  talents,  of  feelings,  and  of 
opinions.  Our  Maker  hath  given  us  a 
tafte  for  variety  ;  and  he  hath  provided 
objects  in  plenty  for  its  gratification.  Some 
foils,  naturally  fertile,  require  little  la¬ 
bour  .  iorne  foils,  naturally  barren,  re¬ 
quire  much  labour.  But  the  advantages 
of  the  latter  are  more  than  fufficient  to 

counterbalance  its  barrennefs :  the  inha 
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bitants  are  fober,  induftrious,  vigorous  ; 
and  confequently  courageous,  as  far  as 
courage  depends  on  bodily  ftrength  *. 
The  difadvantages  of  a  fertile  foil,  on  the 
contrary,  are  more  than  fufficient  to  coun¬ 
terbalance  its  advantages  :  the  inhabitants 
are  rendered  indolent,  weak,  and  coward¬ 
ly.  Hindoitan  may  fcem  to  be  an  excep¬ 
tion  ;  for  though  it  be  extremely  fertile, 
the  people  are  indaftrious,  and  export  ma¬ 
nufactures  in  great  abundance  at  a  very 
•ow  price.  But  Hindoftan  properly  is  not 
an  exception.  'L  he  Hindows,  who  are 
prohibited  by  their  religion  to  kill  any  li¬ 
ving  creature,  mu  ft  abandon  to  animals  for 
food  a  large  proportion  of  land  ;  which 
obliges  them  to  cultivate  what  remains 
with  QouoiC  intiuftry,  in  order  to  procure 

*  That  a  barren  country  is  a  great  fpur  to  in- 
duftry,  appears  from  Venice  and  Genoa  in  Italy, 
Nuremberg  in  Germany,  and  Limoges  in  France.  The 
fterility  of  Holland  required  ail  the  induftry  of  its  in¬ 
habitants  for  procuring  the  neceflaries  of  life;  and  by 
that  means  chiefly  they  became  remarkably  induftrious. 
Camden  afcribes  the  fuccefs  of  the  town  of  Halifax  in 
the  cloth-manufaclure,  to  its  barren  foil,  A  fed!  of 
pampered  Engliihmen,  it  is  to  be  hoped  not  many  in 
number,  who  centre  all  their  devotion  in  a  luxurious 
board,  defpile  Scotland  for  its  plain  fare  ;  and  in  bitter 
contumely,  charadlerizs  it  as  a  poor  country, 
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food  for  themfelves.  The  populoufnefs  of 
their  country  contributes  alfo  to  make 
them  induftrious.  Aragon  was  once  the 
moil  limited  monarchy  in  Europe,  Eng¬ 
land  not  excepted  :  the  barrennefs  of  the 
foil  was  the  caufe,  which  rendered  the 
people  hardy  and  courageous.  In  a  pre¬ 
amble  to  one  of  their  laws,  the  Hates  de¬ 
clare,  that,  were  they  not  more  free  than 
other  nations,  the  barrennefs  of  their  coun¬ 
try  would  tempt  them  to  abandon  it.  Op- 
pofed  to  Aragon  Hands  Egypt,  the  fertility 
of  which  renders  the  inhabitants  fofc  and 
effeminate,  and  confequently  an  eafy  prey 
to  every  invader  *.  The  fruitfulnefs  of 
the  province  of  Quito  in  Peru,  and  the  low 
price  of  every  neceffary,  oceafioned  by  its 

diffance 

*  Fear  imprefied  by  ftrange  and  unforefeen  acci¬ 
dents,  is  the  mod  potent  caufe  of  fuperftition.  No 
other  country  is  lefs  liable  to  ftrange  and  unforefeen 
accidents  than  Egypt  :  no  thunder,  fcarce  any  rain, 
perfect  regularity  in  the  feafons,  and  in  the  rife  and' 
fall  of  the  river.  So  little  notion  had  the  Egyptians 
of  variable  weather,  as  to  be  furprifed  that  the  rivers 
in  Greece  did  not  overflow  like  the  Nile.  They  could 
not  comprehend  how  their  fields  were  watered  :  rain, 
they  faid,  was  very  irregular ;  and  what  if  Jupiter 
fliould  take  a  conceit  to  fend  them  no  rain  ?  What  then 
made  the  autient  Egyptians  fo  fuperftitious  ?  The  fer¬ 
tility 
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diftance  from  the  fea,  have  plunged  the  in¬ 
habitants  into  fupine  indolence,  and  excef- 
five  luxury.  The  people  of  the  town  of 
Quito  in  particular,  have  abandoned  them- 
ielves  to  every  fort  of  debauchery :  the 
time  they  have  to  /pare  from,  wine  and 
women,  is  employed  in  exceffive  gaming, 
'n  othei  refpeds  alfo  the  manners  of  a 
people  ate  influenced  by  the  country  they 
inhabit.  A  great  part  or  Calabria,  former¬ 
ly  populous  and  fertile,  is  at  prefent  cover¬ 
ed  with  trees  and  flirubs,  like  the  wilds  of 
America  ;  and  the  ferocity  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  correfponds  to  the  rudenefs  of  the 
fields.  The  fame  is  vifible  in  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Mount  Etna  in  Sicily  :  the  coun- 
fij  and  its  inhabitants  are  ecjually  fugged 

of  the  foil,  and  the  inaftion  of  the  inhabitants 
during  the  inundation  of  the  river,  enervated  both 
mind  and  body,  and  rendered  them  timid  and  pufilla- 
nimous.  Superftition  was  the  offspring  of  this  charac 

ter  in  Egypt,  as  it  is  of  ftrange  and  unforefeen  accidents 
in  other  countries. 


END  of  the  First  Volume, 


